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The way we weather summer's heat depends [ energy, as no other—Cream of Wheat! 
nore largely upon diet than most of us realize Made of the best hard wheat, Cream of Wheat 

Summer appetites are not always safe guides. is a wonderful energy-food—extremely rich in 
Many need coaxing; more need curbing. carbohydrates or energy substance. 

When we “feel the heat” unduly, we are usu With this high energy value is another quality A Wis 
ally victims of one of two common mistakes in quick, easy digestibility. It is in such simple Doct 
hot weather diet form that its energy is released for use without 

Either we eat too much heavy, heating food, : a : burdening digestion, as heavier foods would do. Wuat | 

er :; Cream of Wheat with fresh fruit 
{ or We eat too lightly choosing food which lacks : i , 
need corcriinant Be Doves of, Bes: 2th Dak iene. eis So delicious, too! 

In either case our energy supply is unduly But you do not eat Cream of Wheat for energy 
sapped. We vur ““pep’—and blame the heat. alone —but for the pleasure it gives, as well. It FasHio 

. is a delightful breakfast dish; a temptation to 
Energy our greatest summer need lazy morning appetites. EvENIN 
Energy is our greatest need just now. It is the Start summer days with this easily digested “tans 
= ra “ : : é 
first thing attacked by summer's exhausting heat energy-breakfast and exhaustion will not bother 

So our greatest diet requirement in this season you. There are so many delightful ways you can SIMPLE 
is food which provides a constant, plentiful fund serve it now. You_will love its creamy flavor Smarr ] 
of energy This means food which is not only blended with fresh fruit. It is delicious, too, in . 

; ‘ . , : CHILDR 
rich in energy elements, but is also so simple to m ia | desserts, meat and vegetable dishes for luncheon 
digest that none of its energy value sad best of oll, $0 cary to digest and supper. Lovey 
is wasted in extra work of diges j a Roow 
sae — _ —__———! FREE! Sample and recipe book 
For breakfast, for instance, a head start against the day's demands of work — Send today for free sample box of Cream of Wheat, containing THE M: 
1 , enough for four generous cereal servings or to make any one * 
and Dreakfast 1n summer 1s as 1m and heat. recipe. With it we will also send our new recipe book which A Ct 
1 : gives 50 tempting dishes made with Cream of 
rtant as in winter—we need In summer, as in winter, there is one Wheat—dainty de serts, breads, meat, vege- 
1 1 - table and cheese dishes. 
ve energ } ris 1e get ( Ss s ~e Oo -asuy ac ire 7 eaeminiaes 
e energy—nourishment to get food which fills this need for easily acquired : Since hie, tee inetiabissicshtiailigilie Axswes 
- book on babies’ and children’s diet which we 
7 will gladly send you free. 
a | 
aye Cream of Wheat Company Copyrig] 
Ae } Dept. 608, Minneapolis, Minnesota United | 
O Please send me free sample and recipe booklet, Ses a 
' | 50 Ways of Serving Cream ot Wheat”’. Addition 
Please send me your booklet, Ohio, at 
4 “The Important Business of Feeding Children”. Des Moi 
: ss , Es., ot | 
Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota bie cae cae ie as bany, } 
: ; : ume. Je. Bee oma pany. 
: In Canada, made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg pet Re 
| Addre sa eie's 0:40 a ee wae eee Publishe 
| ( ‘ W. ¢ —_ Dayton, 
: cur Ne 
fe) 





Nowaday s, When an au- 
thor sets out to write a 
sreat adventure story, he 
betakes himself to some 
romantic period of far 


iway and long ago. 





at 


But isn’t there, after all, 
|}as much actual romance 
this 


teeming modern world of 


and adventure in 
ours as 1n any period and 


plac e? 


If, for instance, there is 
possible today as ven- 
turesome a pursuit as 
rum-running, then there 
can be—in fact, are— pi- 
rates and master smug- 
glers as villainous as 
those once the scourge ol 
the Seven Seas 
if to prove it, Robert W. 


Chambers depicts just 


and, as 


such modern buc canecers, 
in his newest and great- 
est novel THE MYSTERY 


+ + + 
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LADY which will be pub- 
lished in four long install- 
ments beginning in the 
September McCALL’s, 





It is almost like living a 
long, vivid life merely to 
follow the trail which 
takes the heroine of this 
picaresque story to the 
cache of treasure which 
was buried moon- 
light night long centuries 
ago on the beach of the 
South Atlantic coast by a 
certain swaggering Cap- 


tain Kidd. 


one 


If you love romance and 
youth and the long roll- 
ing boom of a _ wind- 
you must 
not miss this story—a 
story that may yet take 
its place on the shelf of 
immortal romances be- 
Island” 
J and ‘‘Kidnapped” 


te 


driven surf, 


e oert” 
side ‘Treasure 
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SUBJECT upor 


which I need “edu 





cation iccording 

to one ol! I Iriends 
this: whether a girl goin 
it with a oung man 
for any sort of enter 
tainment hould _ be al 
owed to bear her shart 
of the expense There 
een t , et rowu 
eeling that ne hould 
Personall it is my belief 

it much of tl ibl 

il schot be I 

ten nt a rif tl t 
cw ears has beet ue t 

e fact that they wants 
one to pend or tir 
rirt Son ot men ol 
wealth were given money 
by their parent with 


which to entertain their 
rirl friends as they chose 
Naturally the brightest 
ind prettiest of the girl 
would accept their com 
pany for the entertain 
ment and the luxury it e1 
tailed. Naturally, the boy 
from homes of moderate 
means whose parents have 
a struggle to keep then 
clothed and in school, an 
cal not iftord to give 
them pocket money fot 
treats and picture show 

uffer by comparison. 5S¢ 
I believe that a great many 
bovs have been led int 
the flercest kind of temp 
tations in order to get th 
money to make them el 

ible as escorts for girl 
whose friendship the 

covet It i of cour 

without exctse that a boy 
should steal or try to ol 

tain money In a wrongtu 


way The whole tI 
harks back to the prop: 
sition that school life and 
ocial life should be t 
eparate things, and that 


entertainments tor pupil 
in school, which cost in 
gregate quite rt 


sums of money 





2 ist whic! ent 
‘ ! i tr Dit 
, t All t 
tt 1 wil 
will f t 
) | wi r wot 
re \\ not be vi 
DI tl pressur tra 
rd la t on the ‘ 
f d father 
Phet come under 
vediat observation | 
t rrown almost to matu 
who ar 
how they a: clothed The 
bill h nay go on meeting 
wn to get out of bed at six 
id take the ho Ir 


bsolutely unconcerned as to how they are fed and 
l I “ol always has met the 

never would occur to 

the morning and 


f +} 
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Gene Stratton-®orters age 








Many boys have been led into t mptation to get the money which makes them eligible as escorts for girls 


hall Girls Pa 
x Their Way? «: 


, | . . Wie oe ryarTr T rT. . 
BY GENE STRATTON-PORTER 
AUTHOR OF “FRECKLES,” “THE WHITE FI 1G,” 
“THE GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY DANIEL CONTENT 


Does something ail this modern generation? Why do our boys 


and girls demand such a whirl of gaiety, ex/ 
: 





, usting their 

vitality and their parents’ pocket books? How much do modern 

parents know of their children’s lives? And are these parents 

§ eli ng a fa ir deal? The searching sincerity of this illuminat- 

ing editorial on the subject carries profound conviction to Gene 

Stratton-Porter’ s wide audience . the more so since it comes as 
one of her last messages before her untimely death. 


1 al 


our neighborhood where 


e gardener 





sprinkle the lawn and trir 
the roses and sweep tl 
idewalk; to run the aut: 
mobile out and wash it 
to take reasonable care « 
the clothing he is wearing 
to think just a little what 
i happening to father 
while he earns the money 
that constitutes the boy 
illowance 
There are hundreds of 
thousands of pretty gir 
sleeping on until the last 
minute because they 
desperately sleepy fro: 
the dissipation of the pre 
vious night—girls who ar 
engaged in trying to con- 
duct a love affair and 
social life and an educa 
tlon at one fell swoop 
The old custom of keeping 
girls at home and training 
them to become house 
wives, to sew and to em 
broider, while they are in 
school, seems to be obso 
lete Everywhere I see 
children of fourteen and 
fifteen years of age who 
are trying to carry a pre 
paratory course of high 
chool work and at the 
same time they expect al- 
most every night to go to 
a picture show or a party 
or a dance with a boy es 
cort. It is no wonder the 
young things are evil tem 
pered and nervous and 
anemic. It is no wonder 
they are unduly developed 
n an emotional way. It 
no wonder they fail in 
their grades and fall the 
victims of equally indolent 
ind badly reared boys at 
petting parties and cheap 
dance halls 
I look in wonderment on 
the fathers and mothers of 
today who bring children 
into the world and go 
about their own, concerns, 
leaving the youngsters to 
go about theirs, and trust 
ing to the police regula 
tions, the school teachers 
and the Lord, to rear and 
educate them. There is a 
plain, old-fashioned duty 
that falls squarely on the 
shoulders of both the man 
and the woman who through 
their union bring life into this 
world 
I believe that parents should 
know what their children are dk 
ing in school. In my own child 
hood I can not remember a day 
when I set out from my father 
door to start to school that m 
father did not know what n 
lessons for the day were an 
how I was prepared to give 
account of myself He knew 
whether I could add my sums 
and spell my ten words, and 
bound my states, and write my 
compositions. And I think that 
mine was not the only home i! 
parents were keeping strict watc! 








on their children, where they made a point of frequently 
visiting the schoois, of keeping in touch with the teacher 
and letting a teacher know that back of him or her stood 
parental interest and parental authority. [Turn to page 49 
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It was 


lM 1les 


between tubs 











HEY were motoring 


and frequently rooms 






with a bath were as scarce 


as hens’ teeth. 










One evening she came 





across a magazine adver- 





tisement that suggested an 






unusual use for~ Listerine, 





the safe antiseptic. 






6S 


To freshen up quickly 






when you don’t have ac- 







cess to—or time for a real 






bath,’’ the advertisement 


. ee; . 
said, simply sponge with 






clear Listerine.”’ 














She tried it and the re- 


sult was most agreeable ! 







Listerine really is delightfully 
refreshing and effective as a per- 









spiration deodorant. 







And there are many occasions 
for using it this way, particularly 
in summer: when you feel hot 


and uncomfortable—maybe after 








shopping; when you want to, 
freshen up quickly after exercis- 







ing; when traveling on train 
makes you wish for the old tub 


back home. 


It does the trick 
Listerine won’t irritate the skin 
or stain garments. You'll be de- 
lighted with it. 












and it’s safe. 











To test the deodorizing prop- 
erties of Listerine, simply try 
this some day: Rub a little fresh 
onion on your hand. Then douse 
on Listerine. The onion odor im- 
mediately disappears. 

You'll say it’s remarkable 
and it is.—Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, U. S. 



















LISTERINE} 





antiseptic 




















LISTERINE Throat Tablets are now available. Please 
do not make the mistake of expecting them to correct 
| bad breath. Rely on the liquid, Listerine. Containing 
| all of the antiseptic essential oils of Listerine, however, 
they are very valuable as a relief for throat irritations 
—25 cents. 
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7 use it too!’ calls NORTH DAKOTA to TEXAS 





P and G makes rich, lasting suds in any 


Yes, and millions of other 
water, hot or cold, hard or soft; 


women smile agreement 


M ‘ It dissolves dirt with amazing speed, 
914A) : 
every ivionddy % and thus reduces rubbing and boiling to 
—_ | the very minimum (many women never 
HE women of North Dakota may dif * y \ : 
boil at all with it); 

fer from the women of Texas in mat 
ters of politics, breadmaking or books, but It rinses out like smoke before a sum- 
they agree thoroughly in the matter of 4 : mer breeze; 
laundry soap. “7 


tom 


It leaves behind no hint of grayness or 
Ask them why, and th y will say some ™ soapy odor; 





| 
thing like this 


eee ; ; ; Ya By sudsing readily in lukewarm water, 
“PandG The W hite Naphtha Soap di eS aes 5 : = F , Sd 
Pt it helps you to keep your hands in good 


condition. 


. 
ur work easier, makes our clothes whiter, S. FY 
protects our colored clothes better, than ; 


| 


any other soap we know of, and we've Let P and G lift the burden of your 


experimented with dozens.” next washing from your arms. Watch its 
So Pand G has | he | sa fine white suds build up in the tub. 
Oo F and G Nas Decome the largest seli 
; ; Compare your results with those you 
Ing laundry soap 1n these two states, just ° . 

have been used to—for whiteness, for 





as it is the largest-selling laundry soap in 
; ; freshness. 
the country as a whole. 
om ¢ st keep s ind: ere is no 
Oh, yes, there are also many other > ¥ Just keep this in mind: there is 
» 5 ° . - ~‘ 
te rstery ab > suprem: £P:; = 
reasons for P and G's unprecedented suc- mystery about the supremacy of P andG 
Pan Se Sees Sree “> ; it is simply a better soap. 
ece 1 hifey 7 ? 
ce Desides e€use, whiteness ana LTecy 4 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 
4 
at 1 Tam my ' “For several years I used different kinds of soap. Finally I started 
using P and G White Naphtha. In the past three years I have lived 
u ts M in Iowa, Minnesota and North Dakota, used all kinds of 





uding some strong with alkali. But no soap can repla 


af 
in my home.” MRS. H.R. F..GRAND FORKS, N. D 





THE LARGEST-SELLING LAUNODRY SOAP IN AMERICA 


: ~~ " = - 
r . " . ; ‘Ge Wg. ey 
‘Zz . y - , ~ 

















HE stranger flung a 
gold piece on the table. 
“Tll take the comfit- 


box yonder,” he announced, 
and his voice had the same 
ring of authority as the gold. 

The shopkeeper took the 
bit of jewelled enamel from 
the shelf, and held it so that 
the morning light displayed 
its intricacy of workmanship 
“A very beautiful piece,” he 
said, “and it matches the 
gentleman’s brocade most 
charmingly.” 

The stranger’s dark eyes flick- 
ered an instant from his pur- 
chase to his turquoise satin 
sleeve, but the lines around 
his mouth did not relax. “I'll 
take the box; there’s its price.” 

“Thank you, Milord. And 
since you are a stranger, you 
may be unaware of its history. 
And as its new owner—” 

“IT may as well hear it. 
But be brief.” 

“It was a gift from His 
Highness to the Countess of 
Mottford. And now that His 
Highness’s favor is withdrawn 
—there are creditors—” 

“Why is the Royal favor 
withdrawn ?” 

“You are indeed a stranger. 
You have not heard of Lady 
Mary Nash?” 

“No. Another of your En- 
glish beauties?” 

“Another! There is none 
like her! Such eyes—such 
hair—such fire!” 

“Fire! You prate of fire? 
What should an English shop- 
keeper know of fire in a 
woman? You’ve never clap- 
ped eyes on a Frenchwoman, 
a Spaniard, a Russian, I'll 
wager! Fire! More likely the 
jilted Countess has the fire!” 
A sudden thought struck him: 
“Ts the Countess of Mottford 
still in Lynton?” 

“To be sure. She is de- 
feated, but will not flee. She 
lives in the house two squares 
away, with the bleeding- 
hearts in the courtyard.” 

The stranger nodded and 
turned into the street. “A 
sense of humor . . or too 
much _ sentiment. Bleeding 
hearts! At any rate, it’s 
worth trying. Gad! What a 
dreary spot! A man could 
spend his life in Lynton, with- 
out an  adventure—t wo 
squares over—bleeding- 
hearts—” He granted the 
house the briefest of glances, 
then swung in at the gate, 
and sauntered up the path 
His unabashed knock was 
answered immediately by a 
servant, whose wary eyes 
swept the visitor frankly. 

“IT wish to speak to the 
Countess of Mottford.” 

“The Countess of Mottford 
is not rec¢iving today.” 

“She will receive me.’ The 
servant hesitated. There was 
an assurance about this man 
which was lacking in dress- 
makers and jewelers with bills 
in their pockets. 

“You will tell your mistress 
that I wish to speak to her 
at once.” The lackey turned 





































































































































































































































































“It is a matter of life and death, with Mademoiselle’s word to weigh the balance.” 


‘AA Complete Novelette for 
Vacation Re adin g 


The Gay Tyrant 


BY THEDA KENYON 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. PATRICK NELSON 


What is the direct opposite of love? It cannot be hate, for hate, we are 
told, is a strange, distorted, twisted form of love itself. It is apathy, in- 
difference, which is opposed to love, but who could feel indifferent to- 
ward the handsome, swaggering hero of this fascinating novelette? 
Surely not Lady Mary Nash, even though she was whisked from a 
fashionable gathering to the deck of a pirate ship! Here, in this tale of 
thrilling adventure, that age-old adage still holds true: that none may 
foretell the way of a maid with a man 


open ts 7 
ew . -) rey Vet, L- ; 
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ind fled, leaving the caller to 
enter and close the door for 
himself. He performed this 
task casually, and seeing a 
small drawingroom on_ the 
left, sauntered in. A rustle of 
silk caused him to turn. A 
young woman stood in the 
doorway. Her fair curls, her 
very blue eyes, and pale skin 
gave her the appearance of 
extreme youth. There was a 
certain haunting atmosphere 
of fear in the blue eyes 
though they met his squarely 
There could be no doubt of 
the lady’s rank. The stranger 
bowed so deeply that hi 
curls completely hid his face 
The lady merely nodded. 

“You wish to see me? 
From your message, I had 
expected—a friend.” 

“And you behold a friend, 
Madam, though he be a 
stranger.” The man took the 
bibelot from his pocket, and 
held it before her on the palm 
of his hand. His glance was 
veiled, but he saw the painful 
flush, and spoke quickly. 
“You see, one’s servants are 
not always to be _ trusted, 
Madam. This, no doubt, is 
why your lackey was so 
loath to admit me. Even the 
cleverest thief is liable to de- 
tection.” Her color was slowly 
fading, but the little pause 
grew. He filled it easily: 
“You had probably not even 
missed the little box.” 

“T—knew it was gone. Its 
return quite takes my breath 
away+—it, is so unexpected. 
How did you know its right- 
ful owner? You are a stran- 
ger.” Her eyes swept his 
silken correctness. 

“T am a stranger in Lynton, 
Madam, but I have a few 
acquaintances here. They do 
not yet, however, know of 
my presence. As for my find 
ing the owner of the box 
there is only one Angela in 
England!” He bowed again, 
handing her the bibelot so 
that her name, set in_bril- 
liants, was toward her. 

“T cannot express my grati- 
tude for your kindness, Mi- 
lord. Are you to be in Lynton 
long? Is there nothing I can 
do to repay your thought- 
fulness ?” 

“My sojourn in Lynton is 
somewhat uncertain. A day- 
a week—a month—” A sud 
den light leaped into her eyes 
It was hidden immediately 
by the discreet lowering of 
the white lids. The man wa 
too expert a student of hu 
man nature to mistake it 
it was not the light of sudden 
passion, but the swift, cold 
flame of calcuiation; and he 
stood watching her amusedly 
realizing that a battle of wits 
was at hand. 

“You will at least lunch 
with me while you are in 
Lynton-——a very small party 
tomorrow—one or two of my 
most intimate friends?” 

“Madame la Comtesse does 
me great honor.” 

“Ah! You are French! I 








6H 
wa i of it! You ar 
French ren’t you?” 
I have pent much tim 
France 
She went close to him, a1 
llowed her small hand t 


turquoise broca 
“How romantic 
wanted to ; 
have never 


on the 


his sleeve 


I have always 





to France—for I 

et a Frenchman who 

ot charmin he admitt 
re rously. “Monsieur 
I—must I ask you your titl 
| t blank 

My title, Madam \ I 
innot tell it to you; there 
omeone who dispute t 
Again the little glk of 
humor lit his eye but | 


hecked it, and knew the lad 


was too intent 
nds to have 


upon her « 


noticed it 


“But, Monsieur, how am I 
to present you to His Higl 
ness, and to Lady Mary Nas! 
the other of my lunches 
party ?” 

“It will be a rare honor fe 
Jean de Gaillard-Arriére | 


be one of such a 
“Monsieur will return 


morrow r 


compal 


“The whim of Madame la 
Comtesse is my law Hi 
bowed deeply ind th tin GP 
his salutation was returned = 
Then, leaving the house of 


the bleeding-hearts, he strod 
ilong the street, humming 


he went. There was much in 
the free swing of his walk t 
Keep pace with the racing drollery of his thoughts. His High- 
ness and Lady Mary Nash! Of all the people in England for 


him to meet! Regarding the latter, personally, he felt only 
the mildest curiosity. As her father’s daughter, that was a 
different thing! Fire, indeed, the old Admiral had, but 
hardly the fire which sends men into raptures, when making 


its abode in the feminine breast. Indeed, so redoubtable was 
his reputation, that Gaillard-Arriére had never considered 
him as an individual, the head of a household, the father of 


amusedly if the stern old man was 
between his house and the 
to the Crown and 


i family. He wondered 
iware of the relation existing 
palace; if so, how he reconciled his duty 
his resentment of the insult 

On the morrow, the reluctant 
the Counts gleaming in embroidered damask, hastened 
forward to greet him. He bent above his hostess’s hand with 
n air of deep devotion, but she lingered for no private 
word or meaning glance, hurrying him across the room and 
presenting him to Lady Mary Nash 

He was too clever not to see her plot now. He was to 
himself to Lady Mary, to distract her attention from 
her Royal admirer, while the Count tried to regain the 
other. So much flashed over him in the short journey acros 


lackey was obsequious, and 





devote 


the room. Then he found himself looking into the eyes of 
Lady Mary—and his swift, sure plans for cold-blooded in 
trigue deserted him. She was standing by a slender table 
toying with the bonbonniére that he had rescued the day be 
fore. She was very tall, and her eves were nearly on a level 
with his trange, cold eye like the sea in November, eves 
of grey green with secret, mysterious light 


Their hoste had left them, yet Lady Mary made no effort 


to break the ilence He caught at the first thing that met 
his eye. “Are you not going to offer me one of your sweet 
meats, Lady Mary 

The long eyes glanced at the box and returned to his 


only a com them. “They are 


Ther Was : el 
Mor ur. you set 


not mine to give 


Just then the door opened and a man stood framed in the 
loorway. Both ladies bent in swift, graceful curtsies. Gail 
lard-Arriére bowed, but less in obeisance than that he might 


trace of expression Lady Mary face. It wa 
calm, almost hard, but he had caught the first swift, inad 
vertent narrowing of the grey eves in hatred. She did not 
love the Prince. The knowledge filled him with a 


Tuines 


lose ne 





mad thank 











He weighed hi idversar eagerl trying to see him as a 
woman would light! bove middle height 
coloring, a pk t ( la eve nd 
the grace of movement and carriage that « n 
{ Courts; a soft voice which might be pett 
iuthority; an air of assurance, the absence of which would 
I ive been stra { 

With a complete ' 1 itured tirel indifferent bow 
to his hostess, His Highne moved to the le of Lady Mary 
Almost ignoring the presentation of Gaillard-Arriére, he 
bent over her | im e Fr cl i w her stiffen a 
the lingering familiarity of |} to There no cringin 
1 her attitude—merely a dignified drawing The prince 
took it, apparently, for maidenly reluctanc 1, turnin 
I back squarely on the others, engaged Lady Mary i 

ynversation. The Counte turned to the Frenchman witl 





that His High 
had been baited 


vivacity; it was only too obviou 
vss had accepted her invitation because it 


Mary Nash. H 


nervous 


with Lad callousne to both women’s 
emotions irritated Monsieur and he devoted himself to the 
Counte it first weighting his conversation with compli- 
nent ther eT Ing that he was complet ly 4 ireless of his 


opinion of her, and really suffering under His Highness’s 
indifference, he strove to catch her interest with tales of his 
wanderings—“We have been to China in a golden gal- 
leon, with crimson sails, lifted along by a Breeze weighted 
with sandalwood!” 

The Prince turned to listen. “You are a versemaker, Mon- 
sieur? A spinner of fairy tales for ladies? A charming occu- 
pation, but one seldom practiced by Englishmen.” 

A quick devil of mischief danced in the Frenchman’s eyes 
as he answered, “I do occasionally make verses, and it is of 
all occupations the most pleasant, as His Highness surmises 
Indeed, if he were to set the fashion, it would sweep like a 
fever among his countrymen. Perhaps he will some day deign 
to permit me to give him a lesson in the art.” He regarded 
the astounded young man with an air of deep, innocent 
helpfulne Then, leaning forward, his voice swiftly intense, 
he caught his three listeners in a web of words that tumbled 
madly from his lips: “But it is in no poetry-ship that I have 

iiled to China! It was a gay little vessel with eager sails 
that dared the great Tsi-fung, and mocked the strange beasts 
that cringed under her keel. Over an ocean pearl with th 
sunrise, violet with the coming night never knowing 
from hour to peril or temptation might test the 
trength of men! 

Lady Mary Nash, her reserve 

is words. “You mean have 
ailed to China? But—were you not 


hour what 
suddenly pierced, caught up 
actually—in the flesh— 
afraid of Pirates ?” 


you 


Her interest silenced him strangely. ““Why should one fear 
Pirates more than the elements?” 

Surely Monsieur would not defend these lawless crea- 
tures! My father has seen many of them—” 

And he is doubtless better acquainted with their ways 
than I. Why should I defend them?” 

All during luncheon they listened to his tales. Suddenly 
he asked, “‘Have you ever tasted tea?” 

There was a littk gasp of interest “T have occasionally,” 


admitted grudgingly 
beverage of the 


the Prince 
“You mean the 
yoke breathlessly 
The same. I have two small ivory caskets of the 
would be an honor to send one to each of you.” 


Chinese ?” The Countess 


herb. It 


A little flush of pleasure crept over Lady Mary’s face. Her 
eyes met his squarely. “So rare a gift should hardly be en- 
trusted to servants. Perhaps Monsieur will bring it himself, 


nd help me with the brewing? It would be a pity to spoil 
it for lack of knowledge.” 

‘The brewing simple enough,” Gaillard-Arriére’s depre- 
cation was checked by a glance at the Prince, who was 
openly scowling. “But Miladi is wise to ask guidance for the 


tirst pot 


“Which you will drink up between you two?” 

“But certainly not! Monsieur, Miladi’s father, will no 
loubt honor. us with his presence, for the first brewing 
After that, there will be many brewings in the casket. But 
I am sure Your Highness agrees with Lady Mary’s good 


taste in feeling that a perfect hostess cannot experiment on 
her guests.” 

With a frightened glance at her Royal guest, the Countess 
rose, and in the diversion of leaving the table the threatened 
scene was averted. In the drawing room, she moved to her 


curio cabinet, and drawing Gaillard-Arriére with her, said: 
{ Monsieur, where your casket will repose long 


\ ou see, 
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He had unswathed the broad sash 
he wore. It gleamed out in the 
sunset color. 
There was a swift an 


Sila h of water-origat oar 


; L, , 4/4 To 
ight, a flame of 


wering 


alter its contents are consumed. It will ever remind me of 
your—your kindness.” Then, in a swift undertone, “Do not 
oppose him too openly, Monsieur. Princes are not to be 
trifled with!” 

There was an undercurrent of bitterness in her voice. It 
carried to the others, and His Highness strolled over to then 

“Secrets unfit for our ears?” 

“Madame la Comtesse was showing me where my un 
worthy gift would repose after the tea had been drunk.” 

“How charming! And you, Miladi, will hang the bibelot 
about your neck on a golden chain, no doubt?” 

The eyes of the two men met and held. Then a quick ges 
ture behind the Prince caught the Frenchman’s notice. Lady 
Mary Nash, pale, her eyes wide with fear, was staring int« 
his face. A swift dread came to him, but sweeping it aside, 
he moistened his lips and spoke calmly. “You are ill, Lady 
Mary ?” 

She nodded, and swept a deep curtsy. “Your Highness 
will forgive me—I fear I must go. Angela—you understand ?” 

“My love! That wretched luncheon! Wait until I call 
Marie to go with you—” 

“My chair is here—I prefer to go alone—truly! Your 
luncheon—it was perfect. This is from the heat—do you not 
notice it? The atmosphere today has seemed unduly de 
pressing. Your tea—it might revive me, Monsieur. You may 
bring it this afternoon, if you care to, and if I am able | 
will receive you. If not—you will understand, and forgive?” 

“Miladi has commanded.” Monsieur bowed, his smile 
hidden by the gesture. It had been a very clever bit of act 
ing, he reflected, after she had gone. He knew for a cer 
tainty that her departure had been merely for the purpose 
of seeing him alone as soon as possible. He knew that there 
was another warning in store for him. He felt a swift joy 
in the fact that the dread in that white face had been for him 

He carried the knowledge happily home with him, and to 
her house. It gave him an assurance he was far from feeling 
when he found himself looking again into those calm eyes 

“You find England to your liking, Monsieur ?” 

“England has one virtue which no other land can claim 
and that is Lady Mary Nash.” he spoke very slowly, real 
izing that he meant what he said. 

She drew away a little, the interest in her face cloaked by 
a swift veil of disappointment, but her rebuke was gentle 
“You must not say these things to me, Monsieur when you 
do not mean them. I am not like other women, sitting about 
expecting men to pay them silly compliments. All my life 
my relations with men have been quite frank. I cannot re 
member my mother, and my father, as you must know, is 
seldom at home.” 

“Do you never go with your father aboard his ship?” 
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She shook her head. “I have often begged him to take 
me. He might be willing to chance the elements, Monsieur, 
but he says there would be no mercy for my father’s 
daughter, were we to fall prey to Pirates. That is why I 
hate them so, Monsieur. Oh, Monsieur, when I heard you 











He bowed 


brilliants. 


England!” 


studded with 


Angela in 
the bibelot 


is only one 


handed her 


today talking of those strange people and distant 
lands, I felt I would swoon from joy. But when you 
spoke of the sea it was like a pain here!” 

Her hands clenched suddenly over her breast, and, 
in amazement, the man saw the swift tears in her 
eyes. He heard himself stammering: “Why, Lady 
Mary, Lady Mary! I never dreamed a woman could 
care like that!” 

His words recalled her. With a 
laugh, she shook off her mood. “Monsieur, 
you to come, not so much that I might 
beverage that you have offered us . as 
that ” she stopped 

He spoke gently 
Mary ?” 

She nodded a little startled. “How did you know? 
There is no place in England safe for you, Monsieur.” 

“Mademoiselle, forgive me, is there any place in 
England saie for you at this moment?” 

She made no show of misunderstanding him. Her hands 
were clenched at her sides until the knuckles showed white. 
“There are ways, Monsieur. It is of your safety we speak.” 

“It is of yours I think, Mademoiselle.” 

“And neither thought nor speech will help. One must act, 


little shamefaced 
I asked 
taste the 
that 

“You Lady 


wish to warn me, 


Monsieur. Promise me 
will leave England—at once 

“You wish me She 
nodded, her eyes holding his 
“Enough to go with me?” 

“Why, Monsieur .. I 
know nothing of you!” 

He stepped to the French 
window, and motioned to th« 
little garden path. “If Made 
moiselle will accompany me 
through the garden I will tell 
her all she cares to know.” 

She still hesitated. Then 
slipping her hand through his 
arm, she stepped out beside 
him. In silence, he led hey 
through the stately garden, 
across the road, down to the 
promontory. His heart was 
racing, his thoughts a whirl- 
wind. 

“Monsieur, the sun is go- 
ing down. I prefer to go no 
further.” 

“You are going much fur- 
ther, Mademoiselle. Whether 
you go as my wife or my 
prisoner remains for you to 
choose.” 

Her eyes met his fearlessly, 
aflame with anger. “You for- 
get whom you address, Mon- 
sieur. My father is—” 

“Your father calls himself 
‘the Master of the Sea’—but 
he knows it is unwarranted 
boasting. There is one man he 
fears, one man who chal- 
lenges that title.” 

A new look dawned in her 
eyes. They searched his deep- 
ly. But her words were still 
haughty: “A lawless Pirate!” 

“*4 lawless Pirate’ may 
give an admiral trouble 
Mademoiselle.” His lips curved 

suddenly into the old debonair smile. “Mademoiselle has 
guessed who I am?” 

“T cannot believe it!” 

“You mean you do not wish to?” 

She flared: “What do my wishes mean to you?” 

“A great deal—so much that I intend to grant the only 
two wishes that you have ever expressed or hinted at in my 
presence. You have admitted that you do not find England 
entirely comfortable at this moment. Nor will you deny that 
you crave a sea-voyage. Bien! Do you see that little boat, 
down under the lea of the tallest white rock? There is a man 
in that boat, a strange devil, but possessed of remarkable 
eyes. He watches up and down the coast always, while I 
am ashore, day and night, for a saffron light or a saffron 
scari. See!” 

He had unswathed the sash he wore—It gleamed out in 
the sunset light, a flame of color. There was the swift 
answering flash of water-bright oar blades. Lady Mary 
watched, fascinated an instant—then with a cry, turned and 
fled. The man laughed. Then in a stride he had checked her; 
he spoke pityingly : “Mademoiselle is very silly. I had hoped 
she would honor me by coming willingly.” 

“You would not dare!” 

“You forget whom you address, Mademoiselle. To a man 
who lunches with the Prince who has just placed a price on 
bis head—do you think the abduction of a woman takes 
much daring?” 

For a moment, her control was broken through. She eried 
out—a wild, carrying cry. With an exclamation, the French 
man swung her into his arms. Down over the edge of the 
cliff he carried her, her struggles continually threatening his 
surefootedness. As the descent was finished, the small boat 
ran along the side of the cliff. Monsieur stepped from his 
precarious footing into the middle of the little boat. He 
glanced at the lady. She had fainted. They came alongside the 
vessel. There were swift cries of recognition, of pleasure 
Gaillard-Arriére called for Georges; there was no doubt of 
the devotion in the brown face that leaned over the rail in 
response. With a gesture, he indicated the situation. To 
gether, they carried Lady Mary into the afterhouse, down a 
narrow stairway into a small, luxuriously-appointed cabin 
The man locked the door silently, and putting the key into 
his master’s hand, stepped aside, permitting him to pass 

They were already under way; a few stars made little 
points of light on the black water. He had taken this woman 
on impulse. Now that she was aboard, and no longer at his 
side, God alone knew what he would do with her. Impa- 
tiently, he turned to Georges, making no effort to lower his 
voice. “See if Mademoiselle is recovered, and if she is, bring 
her up. She must have air!” 

The appearance of Georges a moment later, alone, did not 
soothe him. “Mademoiselle has regained consciousness, Mon- 
sieur, but begs to be excused.” 

Monsieur turned on his heel, and stamped down the stair- 
way. He turned the key raspingly. Then he hesitated. When 
he spoke his voice was gentle, almost apologetic. For the 
first time, he regretted the rule which had barred all women 
from the ship. Any woman, in this crisis, would be a go- 
between. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, “it is I. May I enter?” 

A perfectly clear, commonplace remark, cut through the 
door. “You consider yourself master aboard this vessel, do 


you 


to?” 
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As if in answer to his thought, Lady Mary appeared. He rose somewhat 
unsteady to greet her. As she inclined her head silently, her eyes scanned 
the table, and Monsieur chose ti misinterpret their direction. 
you not, Monsieur?” tude, knowing that that would 

As he opened the door he noted merely send her below into seclusion 
that there was no show of illn Yet in the faint light, he could see 
or fear on the face of Lady Mary her face raised to his, the trembling 
Nash. His resentment wa wey of her lips . . He thought quickl,; 
aside by sudden humility: “It of her fatigue, of the strain she was 
true, I am master of th el t, under, wondering that for so long 
while Mademoiselle 1 ’ she had retained her poise. The re 
board, her whim is law his « current rush of tenderness was only 
Without her permission M partly conquered: 
enter it. It may be lor “Oh, Mademoiselle, if only you 
voyage; Mademois ld d would give me a little of your 
well not to refuse my friends! friendship. Surely, there is foun 

She rose, and nodded. There w I r, mer dation for more than friendship between us.” 
cold agreement, in the gestur \ W » go on deck : She colored violently, and drew away from him. “Mon- 
Unfortunately, I have no w sieur dares to think that I would love him?” 

With a little bow, he ¢ the bit 1 drew aside a turn about quite suddenly. “Permit me, Mademoiselle.” “Rather he believes that you might have loved him.” 
heavy hanging of silk. Behind r 1 al the wall He offered her his arm, and she allowed her hand to rest She whitened under the calm assurance of his look, but 
satins and brocades and vel\ wung eerily with the motion en it. They turned out of the shelter of the afterhouse, and did not avert her eyes 
of the ship. “Mademoiselle will find wt he may desire the sea-wind swept their faces. He felt her eagerness, drink “Monsieur does not forget that it is his fault that I 
there. It is hardly necessary for me t tl the appoint ing it in. In a moment, it had dissipated her haughtiness am here?” 
ments of this cabin t “Smell it!” she exclaimed. “I love it!’ An instant later she “Tt is your fault. Mademoiselle—the fault of your cold 

He swung from the cal 1 up th The smile regretted having spoke so frankly eyes, that kindle to sear a man’s soul. At the Countess of 
had returned to his lips, and W . when the sound They walked in silence for a few moments. He conquered Mottford’s, I read the loathing in your eyes when you 
of hesitating, tentative footste b 1 ( ed | to his desire to gather her into his arms, to kiss away her soli looked at the Prince, and swore to take [Turn to page 27) 
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The Art of Pleasing 


E was known as the only 
son of a rich man. Women 
said of him: “He is the 


st looking thing, you know 
He was popular at his univer- 
ty He did everything well 
nough; had a natural liking for 
the world and for people. In re- 
turn he was liked by everybody; 
but the World, with which he 
was on such affable terms, shook 
hands with him with one hand but 
kept the other behind its back. In 
it was a black-jack 

When, in the natural course of 
events, Ellison senior put on pin 
ions and wafted himself toward 
eternity, his son, John, was twenty- 
eight, and was in the banking 
business which was extremely dis- 
tasteful to him. When his late, and 
widowed, father had been fashion- 
ably interred; and __ hospitals, 
churches and museums had ab- 
sorbed half of his property in be- 
quests, Ellison junior scrambled 
out of the banking business as fast 
is he could, took all his patrimony 
ind invested it without advice 

Then, while exchanging a cordial 
handshake with the World, that 
dirty planet hit him with a black- 
jack. And the grotesque spectacle 
was presented of a perfectly nice 
young man with a house in town, 
another in the country, an assort- 
ment of clubs and other obliga- 
tions, unable to draw his cheque 
for fifteen dollars and _ escape 
State’s Prison. 

He was still trying to realize this 
when he walked into the Patroons’ 
Club that morning. It was a hor- 
ribly hot August day in town; the 
club was empty; dozens of electric 
fans going. Ellison wasn’t hungry 
Besides, he dared not sign a check 
for luncheon. He looked around 
at the dismal, shadowy place, went 
on into the lounge and seated him 
self beside a window overlooking 
Fifth Avenue 

“Well, this is a fine situation,” 
he said pleasantly to himself 
At the same time there was one 
mitigating feature of the case; he 
had mortgaged everything, had 
faced ruin and paid penny for 
penny. He possessed no resources, 
but he was out of debt. Sooner or 
later, when interest on the mort- 
gages became due, they'd sell out 
town house, country house, and 
everything else, leaving him to 
start things again with a few dol 
lars residue. The prospect hurt. 
Six generations of Ellisons had in- 
herited the old stone mansion on 
the Hudson. He was the jackass 
who kicked it into ruins 

He tried to realize that he had 
no money, and couldn’t. The only 
thing that gave him a glimmer of 
his situation was when he thought 
of luncheon and remembered he 
dared not sign a club check. He 
had a few dollars in his pocket 
and, feeling rather hungry, got up 
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A famous cynic once said it was better for a rich man to lose his health than his 
money. The young man Mr. Chambers depicts in this story possessed everything 
—health, good looks, popularity—but the hub of his possessions, about which 
everything else revolved, was, after all, money. Without that he was nothing. And 
when he lost his fortune he thought he would do anything to regain it. But he was 
wrong, and, strangely enough, when he saw he was wrong everything immediately 


became right. This is one of the most fascinating short stories this famous master 


of short stories has ever written. 


Just as Lilison seated himself in an isolated cor- 
ner between the dunes, Miss Varian appeared 


with the idea of looking for a . 
cheap restaurant. A man named Jones, wearing knickers “All right; I'll lunch with you,” said Ellison, “but I English and European 
and carrying a sack of golf clubs, came into the hall. A haven’t any money.” offer a man for his 


servant took his cap and clubs. He was short, fat and ruddy. 
“Hello, Jack,” he said to Ellison, “are you lunching?” 


“Sorry,” said Ellison politely. 
“Got a date?” 
“Yes, with myself.” 


“What's the matter? Grouch?” A servant 


blank and a luncheon card for their inspection “Yes, a dirty one,” Ellison replied, a trifle bitterly. 


brought an order 


from the windows and fans. They ate cantaloupe and turned keep her husband's 


Jones laughed, and signed the order. There was a breeze in a thousand of our 





“Pinched in the market ?” 

“Black and blue, Gilbert.’ 

“Well,” said Jones, “it isn’t seri- 
ous, of course.” 

“I don’t know; I’ve got ten or 
eleven dollars.” 

Jones looked up at him, grin 
ning; then laid down his knife 
and fork 

“For Heaven’s sake,” he said, 
“you're trying to be funny 
aren’t you?” 

“T don’t have to try; it’s funny 
without effort.” He sketched in 
the sickening facts over an_ iced 
fruit salad Jones’ disgust for 
him as a financier struggled with 
his friendship of many vears 

“My heavens! And you've been 
two years in the banking busi- 
ness!’ he said 

“Quite right,” said Ellison; “I 
never knew I was such a fool.” 

“What are you going to do?” 
demanded Jones. 

“Do? Hunt up a job.” 

“Ves; but that won’t save Tulip 
Towers.” 

“No.” 

Jones said brutally: “I suppose 
your earning capacity is—limited— 
even in the banking business.” 

“Very.” 

After a_ silence: “I can lend 
you—’ 

“Thanks, no,” said Ellison with 
his attractive smile 

“You say you have eleven or 
twelve dollars—” 

“All right; lend me a thousand. 
There’ll be some money when they 
foreclose on Tulip Towers.” 

After another lengthy silence: 
“Look here,” said Jones, “you 
ought not to let Tulip Towers go 
out of the family.” 

“But, dear old top, I Aave to 

“No you don’t. You don’t have 
to let it go. You don’t have to let 
anything go.” 

To Ellison’s inquiring smile he 
shrugged and said: “Why don’t 
you marry some girl who can keep 
it up?” 

“Oh . . . And, incidentally, 
keep me?” 

“No; you can run about ail day 
in some bank and do that for 
yourself . . . After all, Jack, even 
if you married wealth and knocked 
off work you needn’t feel squeam- 
ish.” 

“No?” 

“No. It’s what nine hundred 
and ninety-nine girls out of a 
thousand do. American girls don’t 
marry for love. They marry to 
satisfy vanity; to cinch material 
and social security. They have 
been pampered from the cradle 
Poor things, they don’t even 
know they’re lumps of selfish 
ness. What have they to give 
a man? They’ve' never been 
taught the most essential of 
feminine knowledge—the Art of 
Pleasing !” 

“See here, Gilbert 

“Ah, you know it’s so, Jack 
women have got something to 


money—brains, comradeship. One 


women has sense enough to 


love. I’ve been studying folk 


their faces to the wind. “What the devil are you doing in ways and I’ve known several million married people. Not 


town?” inquired Jones. 
“Oh, cleaning up.” 
“A deal?” Jones’s interest was ill-concealed. and never pay—don't 

know they’re in debt 


one American woman in a thousand understands her job 
They’re mostly defaulters—congenital bankrupts who take 


know how to pay—don’t even 
” 
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When they arrived at the mansion of Jones they dis 
covered that the entire staff of servants had walked out on 
them for reasons unknown, leaving the housekeeper in a 
flat fury. “Oh, well,” said Jones, “they're always doing that 
I'll send down another bunch Monday. They may stick it 
for another week.” 

However, he and Ellison managed very well, as men do 
when they have to. They got themselves into dinner jackets 
and went over to the club to dine. A flock of brilliant hued 
flappers occupied a table in the middle distance; and after a 
series of jocular civilities with acquaintances, Jones screwed 
i monocle into his right eye and coldly looked them over. 

‘There’s one real beauty there,” ventured Ellison with a 
sort of hesitating animation suggestive of hope. 

“You mean the rounded blond? She isn’t your prey—” 

“IT don’t mean her. I mean the one on her right. The waiter 
s obscuring your view : 
“Probably,” said Jone = 
a beauty.” 

The waiter moved aside. “Why, yes,” added Jones, “that’s 
the Varian girl Do you like her looks?” 

“I mean that extremely pretty and slender girl with 
wonderful hair, sitting on the right of that buxom blond 
in blue.” 

“You—think her pretty ?” repeated Jones, regarding Ellison 
with amusement. 

“Certainly. Her features and figure are beautiful. Who 
is she?” 


she’s not your victim. Yours isn’t 





Jones waited long enough to be sure he wasn’t going to 
laugh 


‘That’s the Varian girl,” he said . . . “She’s not generally 
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“Oh, heaven that’s more 
than enough to start with 

“Start what? Patching uy 
Tulip Towers? No, it isn’t. I 
won't do it, and that’s the 
end of it.” 

Jones jaid a square, fat 
hand on Ellison’s shoulder: 

“Come,” he said kindly 
“let us live for—” 

“You're a maniac,” re 
turned Ellison; “I’m not go 
ing to marry a wealthy girl 
I’m not in love with because 
you want me to have chil 
dren and teach them the Art 
of Pleasing. You’re cracked on 
the subject 

“Do you refuse that super 
fluous female cipher an oppor 
tunity to add a few figure 
to an otherwise meaningles 
insignificance ?—” 

“You lunatic! She isn’t in 
love with me, either!” 

“Very well,” said Jone 
gravely, ““—if you're too self- 
ish to do your duty by the 
future—” He went back to his 
own room; put on his dinner 
coat; paused in the passage 
way to watch Ellison’s strug 
gle with shirt studs. “Very 
well,” he added; “evade your 
duty to the unborn and be 
tray the human race if you 
want to Come over to 
the Club when you're ready.” 

“Jackass!” muttered El- 
lison. 

Jones heard but shrugged 
his fat shoulders and wad 
dled over to the Club. Among 
others, the Varian girl was 
ornamenting the veranda; 
and she returned Jones’ smile 
and innocently turned her 
head to include Ellison. Not 
discovering him she looked 
again at Jones, the naive 
question, unuttered, but ap- 
parent in her dark eyes. 

“We're going back to town 
after dinner,” remarked Jones. 

“Oh; I hadn’t heard.” 

“Nice chap, Ellison,” said 
Jones. 

“Ta” 

“Don’t you find him agree- 
able?” 

on a 

“He’s a shy devil.” 

She looked up. Jon 
laughed 

“Frightfully shy,” he said 
he “That’s the trouble 
That’s one _ trouble.” He 
coolly inspected the young 
face upturned; noticed the 
full, sensitive lips; took a 
chance: “Another trouble is 
that he’s bust.” 

“W-what ?” 
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considered a—a beauty but she has pretty hair.” 

“People must be fools then,” retorted Ellison: “she’s 
easily the best looking girl in this place . And I tell you 
plainly, Gilbert, I'll be a villain if I start after that child—” 

“You'll be one, then.” 

“T will not!” 

“Well, she’ll be one then, because there’s no doubt in my 
mind that she’ll start after you.” 

“What for?” demanded Ellison scornfully 

“For flapper reasons Because other girls and their 
mothers have chased you in vain; because your name and 
position flatter flapper vanity; because you’re one of these 
good-looking guys,—” 

“Ridiculous—” interrupted Ellison wrathfully 

“You are, you know. You can't help that, of course 

“I’m a bankrupt, you jackass !—” 

“She has three fortunes—sufficient even for a triangle,” 
remarked Jones. “Look at her looking at you—” 

Ellison turned very red. “After dinner,” he said, “I shall 
take you out among the dunes and destroy you.” 

“No; you'll be too busy dancing with the Varian girl— 

“I’m taking the next train.” 

“You jackass! Are you going to be generous and give that 
female cipher a chance to figure in the world,—or not?” 

“You’re mad !—” 

“Are you going to teach your children the Art of—” 

“You’re crazy on the subject !—’ 

As they finished their coffee, Jones placed a firm hand on 
Ellison’s shoulder: “Come, let us live for our children!” 
he said. 

Ellison got up abruptly: “When’s the next train?” he de- 


” 


manded, stepping aside to let a group of young girls pass out 

And then and there Jones treacherously presented him to 
the Varian girl and abandoned him to Fate, Chance, and 
Destiny. 

It was the end of the week-end. Jones, dressing for dinner, 
waddled into Ellison’s room. “I’ve got to be in town Monday 
morning,” he said. “Glad to have you remain here if you 
like.” 

“T'll go back with you,” said Ellison, jerking his tie into 
a bow 

“How are you getting on, Jack?” 

“Getting on?” 

“With the little Varian girl. Going to make a good woman 
of her—” 

“Hang it! Do you suppose me capable of swindling that 
girl into marriage?” retorted Ellison 

“TI thought you considered her a beauty.” 

“And that’s one of the reasons why I’m not going to 
swindle her.” 

“Dear old bean, she’ll flim-flam you to a tune you’ve never 
heard. She’s a mental and physical bankrupt. She knows no 
more about the Art of Pleasing 

“Confound it, will you let up on that! Have you gone 
cuckoo ?—” 

“_-That’s one of her words, I'll bet!” remarked Jones 

“Tt is. What of it? There’s nothing whatever the matter 
with her. And, as for the Art of Pleasing, well, she under- 
stands it sufficiently to please me! And that’s another reason 
why I’m not going to swindle her.” 

“You’re not in love with her?” Jones feigned surprise 

“No; I’m not I like her, though, in spite of you.” 


“Bankrupt Lost every 
cent. Got to let Tulip Towers 
go .. . So you see, being 


already a shy young man, 

this sudden misfortune makes 
him doubly shy with women Doesn’t dare let himself 
venture to like any girl further than superficial civility re 
quires . . . Some day, some girl will find this out and nab 
him while the others are waiting to be wooed . . . How 
ever, all this doesn’t interest you—” He took her hand and 
gave it a kindly little shake: “Hope to see you again next 
week-end. G’bye, Miss Varian- 

“G’bye Are you bringing Mr. Ellison next week ?” 

“No; he'll! be busy hunting some job—bond-seller, boot 
black—something of that sort—” He laughed; waddled on 
toward the veranda 

Little Miss Varian seated herself at the table with her 
parents and, bending her head, contemplated her folded hands 
like a pretty nun at her devotions. When, at length, Jones 
and Ellison came in and seated themselves, the Varian family 
had fed and were outward bound. The girl caught Ellison’s 
eye, nodded with a faint smile, and passed on. But about the 
moment sacred to coffee, a discreet steward bent discreetly 
beside Ellison and deposited a cocked-hat of scented writing 
paper into his hand. With a glance of apology toward Jones 
he opened the note below the table’s edge and read it 

To the discreet steward: “Please say that I shall be very 
happy to do so.” he said. Jones had swung around in hi 
chair and was looking elsewhere and smoking a large cigar 

“What time are you starting, Gilbert?” inquired Ellison 
carelessly 

“No hurry. Any time. I like to drive in the dark.” 

They went out to the crowded veranda; became involved 
with people and chatter. The Varians, papa and mama, were 
there, but the daughter was not. Twice Ellison looked at 
his watch as unobtrusively as possible. [Turn to page 69) 
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A Victorian Parson an 
Summer Beaches 


By THE REVEREND S. PARKES CADMAN 


Drawing by Henry Rai 


PResiDENT OF THE FEDERAL CounciL or CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 


Just what phase of American life do our beaches represent? Are they 
really breeding centers of moral laxness as many declare—or are they 
merely reflecting the generally slack attitude possessed by the youth of 
today? Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, beloved by millions of radio fans, is 
writing for McCall's a series of intimate and searching articles in 
which he discusses some of the problems of everyday living; and in this, 
the second of the Sé ries, he contrasts the use of leisure in the youth of the 
older generation, with the pleasures of our present day—finding good 
and bad in both. He fearlessly places the blame for social abuses on 
church and state and home, but he sees a gleam of hope in the better- 
ments that have been brought about; and while allying himself with the 
Victorians, he proves himself nevertheless a clear-thinking progressive. 
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to the seventies and eighties of the 
nineteenth century. Without crit- 
icizing the tastes of twentieth cen- 
tury juniors, with whom it is my 
earnest desire to maintain the 
friendliest relations, I may remind 
them that their despised seniors 
have also had some thrilling mo- 
ments when it was very bliss to 
be alive. In my childhood and 
youth the school, the home, the 
church, the workshop, the mine 
and the forge, made the bound- 
aries for what was an enchanted 
kingdom for me. Viewed from 
without, its prospects were not 
very inviting, and to the oncoming 
generation now in evidence they 
would probably have been repel- 
lent. Parental wisdom was then 
quick to [Turn to page 72] 
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S AUTHOR OF “THE REMEMBERED KISS,” “THE STREET BELOW.” 7 


] ADY CAROLINE sat in the 
lounge of the Grand Hotel 
and looked with wistful eyes 

it the girl with bobbed hair who 

leaned against the doorway op- 
posite, keeping up a fire of chaif 
ind running conversation with 
several young men who, for thé 
moment, seemed to have no aim 
or object in life other than to find 
favor in her very pretty and very 


“THE ROMANCE OF A ROGUE,” ETC. 
ILLUSTRATED BY DALTON STEVENS 
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Is “flapperism” merely a by-product of youth—or may an 
older woman safely adopt the directer method now so much 
in vogue with those still in their teens? Here is the answer 
in this poignant story of a widow's adventures in a summer 
resort where young and old mingle, both bent on the same 


goal, 





lue eyes 








Lady Caroline was forty-one at 
the very least. She was the widow 
of a commercial knight who had 
made his money during the War 
ind received his title, presumably 
“for services rendered.” He was 
twenty years older than Lady 
Caroline, and her memory of much 
unkindness and neglect had largely 
been wiped out when he had con 
siderately died of apoplexy and 
eft her all his money, which was 

considerable sum 

After Sir Timothy’s death, there 
fore, his widow dutifully wore 
black, which she hated, and lived 
in seclusion for six months; after 
which she awoke to the fact that 
it was the first of June, that she 
was a free woman, and that there 
might still be possibilities of hap 
piness before her 

She commenced operations witl 
out delay by placing all her af 
fairs in the hands of a solicitor 
who had succeeded in gaining her 
confidence. She sold the hideous 
mansion which her husband had 
built and six weeks later she turned 
up at the Grand Hotel with dyed 
hair, and half a dozen trunks filled 
with frocks which an unscrupulous 
West-end dressmaker had assured 
her “suited Modom perfectly.’ 
She had been quite pleased and 
satisfied with her appearance until 
the first night when she had walked 
into the room feeling rather like 
a crow in peacock’s feathers, and 
had met the eyes of the girl with 
the bobbed hair. 

From that moment, life began 
to be a torture to Lady Caroline 
Without exactly knowing why, for 
she was a simple-minded woman, 
Lady Caroline felt wretched; she 
longed for her lost youth so that Se 














His hair was certainly iron grey, 
but his eyes were as clear and 
blue as the sea on which he had 
lived for the best part of his life 

Next to the girl Bobbie, Lady 
Caroline was more frightened of 
him than of anybody in the hotel 
His kindly, quizzical eyes made her 
heart turn over and over in the 
most absurd fashion, and the 
sound of his hearty laugh made 
every nerve in her body quiver 
with the fear that he might be 
laughing at her. She heard him 
laugh now as she sat alone in the 
deserted lounge and she was about 
to rise and go up to her bedroom 
when the door of the smoking- 
room opened and he came out into 
the hall. 

Lady Caroline looked at him, 
flushed, and sat down again help- 
lessly. Her heart seemed to stop 
beating when he said suddenly: 
“Fine night, madam.” 

She was in such a flutter that 
she could not answer, and he re- 
peated his words, raising his boom- 
ing voice as if he feared that she 
might be deaf. 

“TI said that it is a fine night, 
madam.” Lady Caroline smiled 
agitatedly and agreed that it was 

exceptionally fine 

“You ought to be out taking a 
stroll,’ he went on in his breezy 
fashion conscious of a vague pity 
for her, and Lady Caroline smiled 
again and said yes, she knew that 
she ought. Massingham cast a side 
long glance at her 

“Why on earth doesn’t she go, 
then?” he asked himself in per- 
plexity. “Afraid of her furbelows, 
I suppose.” He waited a moment, 
but as there seemed nothing more 
to say, he wandered off and left 
her, and Lady Caroline went up 
to her room and cried. But she 
gave him her best bow and smile 
at breakfast the following morn- 
ing to which he responded coldly, 
conscious of the eyes of the room 
upon him, and Lady Caroline 
shrank back into her shell. 

The following morning she felt 
sufficiently venturesome to go out 
before breakfast. Down by the 
water’s edge she encountered the 




















she might bob her hair and wear 
saucy little silk jumpers and short 
skirts; and she longed, oh, how 
she longed, for a man who would 
look at her with the adoration of Bobbie 
Lewis’s many admirers. 
Nobody had attempted to make friends 
with Lady Caroline, though many had stared 
at her frocks and her diamonds and said unkind things about 
her to one another 
“Poor old thing, if she only knew what a sight she looks!” 
That had been the general comment on the evening of Lady 
Caroline’s first appearance in the smother of paint and 
powder which she had applied with the recklessness of 
ignorance. 
“If she’d only wear black!” had been Bobbie’s comment to 
her mother. “I believe she’d look quite nice in black.” 
She did not know that Lady Caroline had only just dis 
carded it with joy after six months’ dutiful widowhood; 
that, having no atom of taste herself, she had put implicit 
trust in the West-end dressmaker. Lady Caroline believed 
in the goodness of everyone and was most grateful to the 
band of thieves who had taken her money without a qualm 
and turned her out to be the laughing-stock of the Grand 
Hotel where she was regarded as an adventuress 


She was swung up into strong arms as if she'd been a child. 


The men—particularly Admiral John Massingham—con 
tented themselves with sidelong glances and private specula- 
tion. “Her diamonds are worth a fortune, anyway,” John 
Massingham was saying conclusively, helping himself to his 
third whisky. “Pity she dyes her hair! She wouldn't be half 
bad-looking without the paint and powder.” 

Massingham was nearly. sixty and a bachelor. Unlike 
Lady Caroline, he looked-a-great deal less than his real ag 


gallant Admiral, rough-haired and 

ruddy from a dip in the sea, with 

a towel over his shoulder and bare 

feet thrust into canvas shoes. He 
walked along beside her, expatiating on the 
glories of an early morning dip and advising 
her to try it for herself. 

“Splendid for the liver!” he said, thumping 
himself on his chest which was as hard as iron. “It’s the 
finest way to keep fit. I’m nearly sixty and I don’t look 
it, do 1?” 

Lady Caroline pondered his words all day. Sixty! She 
would not have thought he was a day more than fifty-one 
If an early morning bath kept one youthful—She sallied out 
into the town later that morning and purchased a bathing 
costume 

The following morning she hired a tent on a rather de 
serted part of the shore. The sun was not shining and the 
sea was grey and inclined to be rough, but with the memory 
of Massingham’s cheery words ringing in her ears, Lady 
Caroline donned the bathing costume and stepped bravely 
out into the chill breeze. The sudden cold made her hesitate, 
but taking her courage in both hands, she went gallantly 
forward. 

To her unaccustomed body the water was like ice; it took 
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ritated. Why couldn’t they leave him alone? 

“Tt’s no interest to me,” he said bluntly. “I haven’t kept 
single for more than half a century to be caught at the last 
hurdle by a woman of that type.” He spoke with rather w 
necessary violence. “If ever I am persuaded to put my nec} 
in the I'll what I’m buying—no painted imita 
tions for me 

Both the other men laughed 

‘I should think her diamonds would almost buy a battk 
ship, wouldn’t they, Admiral?” Harley asked lazily. “It’s ni 
use looking so cross, my boy, you’ve done the ‘little her 
stunt and you've got to take the consequences. What pri 
the red roses, eh? ‘Pon my word, John, I should neve 
have given you credit for such gallantry.” 

Massingham rose to his feet. He was crimson in the fa 
and for the first time in his life he was perilously near t 
hating his best friend 

“Hang it all!” he spluttered wrathfully, “I 
the roses. What’s more, I 
I say? She took it for 
Lord alone knows why.” 

He strode across the room, tore open the door ane 
slammed it savagely on the shouts of laughter which fol 
lowed him. He went to the open front door and stood look 
ing out at the moonlit sea. Just because, in common human 
ity he had pulied a shivering terrified woman out of four feet 
of water, was he to be chaffed and have his life made un 
bearable? He wished he had let her drown! he wished 

Someone touched his arm: “Admiral Massingham !” 

He turned with a start and looked down into 
Lewis’s troubled face 

“Well, what’s the matter with you?” he demanded gruffly 
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see 


never sent her 
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He was rather fond of Bobbie, but just now he was not ir 
1 mood for any company 
“She heard!” whispered Bobbie 
He repeated her words blankly. “Heard? Heard what? 
Who heard? What are vou talking about ?” 
Tears swam into Bobbie’ 
ves 
“Lady Caroline! She wa 
outside on the terrace—and shx 
heard everything you said 
you and father and Mr 
Harley 


There was a poignant silence 
then she added tremulously 

And she’s crying—she’s crying 
dreadfully 

The Admiral’s face was 
study. Pain, mortification, an- 
ger and remorse were all strug 
gling for mastery in his kee: 
eyes. He was a careless man, 
hard in some ways, but he had 
never willingly been cruel to a 
woman—until now, and he re 
alised in a flash exactly how 
cruel he must have seemed ti 
Lady Caroline 

“I was sitting close by,” Bob- 
bie went on. “I heard it all, 
too, but I never knew she was 
there until 1 heard her crying 
I know I’ve said lots of horrid 
things about her, but I didn't 
really mean them—and when 
she cried—like that—” 

Massingham motioned her 
out of his path and went out 
on to the terrace. It was a 
perfect night, still and moonlit 
The sea lay like a lake without 
a ripple; from far away came 
the sound of a band which the 
Admiral knew was in reality a 
very bad band indeed, but t 
which the distance lent en 
chantment 

The memory of a night which 
he had hardly thought for forty years flashed into 
his mind: the night he went to say goodbye to Nita Harley 
before he sailed for South Africa. There had been just such 
a moon—just such a stillness! And she had clung to him and 
cried—heart-brokenly—as the woman out there on the ter- 
race was crying now 

He cleared his throat again and squaring his shoulders, he 
went forward to the little patch of shimmering brocade that 
looked like a bed of trampled lilies in the moonlight. She did 
not hear him coming, and she started up with a smothered 
cry when he spoke her name jerkily. “Lady Caroline.” 

The tears had made little streaks through the make-up 
on her face, but for all that, for the first time in months 
Lady Caroline looked as she had so often longed to look 
ten years younger than she really was 





ol 


She tried to escape, but Massingham’s big figure barred 
the way 
“Please I want to talk to you?” 


She looked at him for a moment with streaming eyes, then 
she sat down again, not because she wanted to, but because 
all her life she had always done as she was told 

The Admiral cleared his throat for the third 
spoke like a cad. Can you ever forgive me?” 

Lady Caroline’s tears ceased, but they still clung to her 
darkened lashes. After a moment she began to speak, jerkily 
and incoherently, and yet with a passion of eloquence and 
sincerity of which she had never believed herself capable 

“I’ve never had any happiness. I've never been young 


time, “I 


like other girls—like Bobbie Lewis! I’ve never had a good 
time, or pretty frocks. I’m nobody—I 


[Turn to page 69\ 
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A Son of His Father 


ORA O'SHEA comes from Ireland 
to join her brother Larry on Big 
Boy Morgan’s ranch in Arizona. But 
vhen she reaches the ranch her brother is 
ot there; he has deserted Morgan to join 
he notorious Black Canyon outfit owned 
the unscrupulous Zobetser, Morgan's 
nemy. Nora is not informed of this, how- 
ver; she is told merely that her brother is 
way on business. She is persuaded to re- 
ain at the ranch where she becomes 
friendly with Morgan, the cowboys, and 
Charlie Gray, an old friend of Morgan’s 
Jim Holdbrook, like Gray a visitor from 
Philadelphia, is a man of a different type 
ind Nora distrusts him despite his attempts 
win her favor. Nora is surprised by a 
sit from Dolores, a Black Canyon girl, 
who tells her that on the first of July she, 
Dolores, will become the mistress of Mor- 
an’s ranch. Nora repeats this to Gray, who 
equally puzzled by the information. The 
ext day Holdbrook comes to her and say 
that his acquaintance with her has changed 
him and that he is now a different man 


EFORE the Irish girl could reply they 

saw Pablo coming through the gate in 
the picket fence The vaquero, hat in hand 
vowed low 

Excuse, Senorita, Sefior Holdbrook, the 
lieutenant at Arivaca he tell me to say he 
would wish to see you pronto.” 

When Holdbrook was gone the Mexican, 
who was leaning against the umbrella tree 
rolling a cigarette, murmured: “Excuse, 
Sefiorita, please—me, I tell little lie to that 
man. I have not speak with the lieutenant 
it Arivaca.”’ 

“Pablo!” 

“Si, Seforita, excuse please—but I make 
for that man to go away so me, I can have 
with you a littie talk. Sefor Gray, he say 
it ees for me to come. That man Holdbrook 
he ees no matter.” 

“And what have you done with Mr 
Gray ?” 

“He ees stop at corral—pretty quick he 
will come. It ees like I say, he want that I, 
Pablo, shall tell to La Senorita Nora what 
I dis morning tell to him.” 

The girl placed her sewing on the table 
“Sit down, man, sit down and be comfort 
ible.” The vaquero sat on the ground, his 
back against the tree, and _ deliberately 
finished his cigarette 

“Well, ‘tis me that’s listening to you, 
Pablo,” said Nora 


The vaquero smiled. “Sefiorita, excuse 
please It ees my love for Dolores that 
Senor Gray say I should tell to you.” 

“Dolores?” 


“Si, Seforita. Long time now, me, I love 
Dolores an’ Dolores she ees make the love 
with me. For me, Pablo, there ees no woman 
but Dolores. For my Dolores there ees no 
man but Pablo. For long time we very 
happy with our love. We make the plan that 
so soon as I save little more money for the 
home we will go to the priest. But, Sefiorita, 
would you not yourself like to be the gran’ 
Senora of El Rancho de Las Rosas?” 

At the question so unexpected the blood 
rushed to the Irish girl’s cheeks and she 
lowered her eyes in confusion 

“Tt ees so,” said the Mexican calmly. “Me 
I think it ees any woman would like that 
My Dolores she love me, I know, but she 
will not now make the plan with me to go to 


the priest. No, no, she make the plan to be the gran’ Sefiora 
of Las Rosas. She think that ees for her the best. She do not 
know—me, I know—I know. An’ so before it ees too late— 
if there ees no other way for me, I will kill that Jim Hold- 
brook—just’ like I kill one snake to save my Dolores 

The Irish girl started from her chair. “Pablo, man—what 
is this you’re saying? For the love of God, speak plain. ’Tis 


Holdbrook that’s—that’s—” 


“Si, Sefiorita, it ees like I tell you. Jim Holdbrook he ees Mr.Morganmakeany woman mistressof Mr. Morgan’s ranch ?” 
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Ees it not as Sefor Gray say, that my 
Dolores was come here to talk with you? 
An’ did she not herself say to you that she 
was to be La Sefiora of Las Rosas?” 

“She did that, but sure, Pablo, ‘twas me 
that thought——” Again the color came into 
the girl’s cheeks. 

Pablo smiled. “Ah, Sefiorita Nora, no—n¢ 

you make one big mistake, I think. Sefior 
Morgan, he ees not like that. He ees all the 
time know of Dolores an’ me, how we love 
He ees all the time one fine good friend. No 

no—Sefhor Morgan ees not like what you 
think, Senorita.’ 

When the Irish girl could speak she said 
“°Tis a sure thing, that Holdbrook is lying 
to Dolores about Las Rosas.” 

“Me, I not so sure,” returned the Mexican 
significantly “Why ees it that Sefor Morgan 
ees all the time say the work of tallying the 
cattle must be finish July first, heh? Why 
ees it that we must tally the cattle if there 
ces not something to happen to Las Rosas?” 

“And ‘twas July first that Dolores told me 
she was to be mistress of Las Rosas,” cried 
Nora. 

“Si—me, I do not know but jus’ the same 
I think if you, Sefiorita Nora, wish to be 
mistress of Las Rosas you should be vers 
good to Senor Holdbrook.” 

“Faith, and that would be a pretty price 
to pay for such an honor,’ murmured the 
girl 

“Listen to what I say, Sefiorita—do not 
make mistake. My Dolores, she do not have 
the love for dis man Holdbrook. She have 
all time the love for me, Pablo. With jus’ 
man an’ man—Holdbrook an’ Pablo—he 
could not take from me my Dolores. But 
with the ranch—ah, that ees something else! 
Many time I think I kill—but to kill ees not 
good if there can be some other way. Then 
La Seforita Nora come to Las Rosas and 
she show to me the way my Dolores will 
come back to me. If it ees not for La Seno- 
rita Nora dis man Holdbrook he be dead 
now an’ Pablo mabby he be dead with him.” 

“I’m thinking you'll need to speak plain. 
Pablo, what are you meaning to say?” 

The vaquero deliberately rolied another 
cigarette. “Dis man Holdbrook who can give 
to his woman E] Rancho de Las Rosas, he 
ees love La Senorita Nora.” 

“Tis crazy you are, Pablo.” 

“No, no—it ees so. All the time I see how 
he try to be with you—how he want to 
make the love. All the time I see his eyes 
when he watch you. If Seforita Nora will 
let Holdbrook make the love with her, then 
Dolores will come back to me, Pablo, her 
man what she love an’ when Dolores ees 
safe with me, then you, Seforita, will go 
to the man you love.” 

“The man I love?” said Nora slowly 

“Si, SeMorita. Me, I know. I have watch 
your eyes too. I know. An’ that man that you 
love, he will wait for you, Sefiorita, jus’ the 
same that I wait for my Dolores. It will 
not hurt for you to make for a little the 
believe love with Holdbrook who all the 
time only make believe with my Dolore 
Please, Seforita, you will help Pablo?” 


HEN Dolores came to pay _ her 
promised visit to Nora, the Irish girl 
received her with a welcome so sincere and 
with feeling so genuine that the warm 
hearted girl from Black Canyon wa 
deeply moved. Before an hour had passed 


Larry’s sister aad so won the confidence of Pablo’s Dolor 
that the Mexican girl was revealing to her without reserv 
all the innermost things of her life. And the Irish girl in re 
turn gave a full measure of that wholesome philosophy and 
ri love with which she herself was so richly endowed 
“Never have 
said the Mexican girl as she was leaving. “Never have I had 
“But, Pablo, ’tis a foolish notion. How can any man but one to talk to me so the mother talk. It ees that you make 
me feel in my heart how love it ees the only thing. Me, I 


} 


I had the frien’ like you, Seforita Nora,” 
| 


make the love to my Dolores. He ees tell to her if she make Pablo shook his head. “Me, I no can tell you that, want to have the things that Senor Jim Holdbrook say I 
the love with him he will go with her to the priest an’ she Sefiorita. I can tell only what my Dolores say to me when will have wid heem. But, oh, I want my Pablo, too. That et 


will be the gran’ Sefora of Las Rosas.” 


she will no longer make the plan to go with me to the priest 


what it ees to be a woman, heh?’ 


’ 





Sure and ‘tis more than that 
mavoureen.” 
mort 
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to be a woman, 
Si And what i 
rhe babi return 
Irish irl gently ti your 
own heart must tell yu 
Dolores darling i youll put 
listen as you should how 
no unhappiness can 
woman like having the 
father to her little one 
“Si, it ees so Me I know 
Senorita Nora 
mother heart 
the baby on the 
trainer It because of the 
mother heart of La Seforita 
I can tell to her the thing 
like I have tell today—the 
gs that I can tell to no on 
in all the world.” 
You know about 
on the train?” 
Dolores smiled 
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the baby 
exclaimed Nora 
“Si, Senorita, 


but do not ask how it ees that 
I know. It ees only of the 
things that are of me, that I 


Adios Sefiorita, wid 
For all that 
of the love 
will not forget 
the babies, like 
what you say, I will not forget 
to theenk of the love—gracias.” 

As Dolores rode away the 
Trish girl was saying to herself 
“And what would be the things 
she can't talk about, I wonder.” 
Then the girl from Black Can 
von disappeared over the first 
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mother heart 
tell to me 
gracias. Me, I 

o theenk 
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hill and Nora went straight to 
Charlie Gray. She found him 
working in a far corner of the 
rose garden. “Well?” he said 
he drew near 

“Put down that hoe and 
listen to me.’ 

When they were seated on a 
nearby rustic bench, she began 
ibruptly Tis all true—-Hold 


brook takes charge of Las Rosa 





July first.” 
Gray jerked a rose from a 
branch that brushed his shoul 
der and slowly pulled it to 
pieces. “How did it happer 
Nora ?” Mw ow 
The Irish girl drew i ik e L- 
breath Dolores, herself, don't 
know more than this that she 
1 me Jim Holdbrook’s father wi right Ww e ¢ 
trolling interest in Mr. Morgan’s ranch. Ho r why ‘tw 
one the girl can't sa but ‘twa yl Mr. Mor W 
isiting you in Philadelphia 
Great Scott!” groaned the tud 
Yes sir—and old Holdbrook sent his | Jir 
» live at Las Rosas and learn the bu ‘ with the | 
that if Mr. Jim " on the ranch one ye ind behav 
I elf his father { ik I ( tr con 
ing interest 
“Merciful heavens!” ejaculated Gr WI ituat 
Big Be Morgan’s inheritance it i pr that 
thief, Hoidbrook, to keep his worth J rom ge 
himself into the penitentiar 
lis the trutl r. And the ir i ] first 
I r "muttered Gray So that’s wl M gan il 
the Las Rosas cattle—getting everythir hape to turn t 
ranch over to Holdbrook. Poor old Jack! And J 
marry that Mexican girl and settle dow he 
The Irish girl smiled. “Why I 
be 
Gr lool ut juickly. “N wl 1 
, ea 
She answered demur It ir, D Pal 
id when a we in ke ora an eithe r that matt 
anythin iy happe do you see?” 
I can see what will happen t Jack Morgan with tl! 
ol of Las Rosa e | of the Holdbrooks. They 
| h down and out for re. He won't have a sadd 
! e t ow in a ear 
[hat may be trutl ir, and 1 itr ot. "Tis ma 
I hat could happen in a Your friend, Big B« 
Mo no | t all, sir, but I've t 
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v restful 
1 whe u learn how ‘twas done that old Holdbrook just 
ht | Mr. Big Boy in a trap of some sort or ether, 
t was baited with something good that a fine man like 
Mor 1 would like 
It’s a we can’t catch Jim Holdbrook in some kind 
ra} 
Sur ind that might be done too, sir, if ” she finished 
wly f only we were to use the right kind of bait.’ And 
e student noticed that the Irish girl’s cheeks were flushed 
th color and that her eves were shining with excitement 
“Would you mind telling me, sir, just what kind of a place 
this Black Canyon where Dolores do be living?” 
Gray hesitated. “Why it’s a ranch, you know.” 
“Yes, sir—Mr. Morgan told me a little about it, but some 
ng Dolores said or rather would not say, set me to thinking.’ 
Thinking about what?” asked Gray 
About Holdbrook, and July first, and Dolores, and Black 
on, and Indian Pete, and Zobetser, and everything 
s wrong with me asking?” 
thing—nothing at all, I assure you,” answered 
returned the Irish girl, clearly a little puzzled by 
ent ner “Well then, seeing there’s no harm 
e wanti to know—who is this Indian Pete, and what 
A he 
“Pete? Oh, he is Zobetser’s foreman—the boss of the 
lack Canyo fit.” 
Is he Indian 
“No—he’s white all right—I don’t know what nationality.” 
‘Well, Mr. Gray, I'm still listening.” And so in spite of his 
t the student was forced by the girl’s persistent 
to tell her all that was 
wn and h that was surmised 
the operatior ( Bi Boy Mor- 
neighbors 
Tis a_ bad lot 
ibt ed th 











il quiet of the morning was broken by Pablo... . . Gray paused in the middle 


“And Holdbrook, so Dolores tells me, has spent most of his 
time at Black Canyon this past month. ’Tis easy to see how 
a man of his breed and raising would feel himself at home 
with this Indian Pete and his crew.” 

Gray faced her eagerly, as if moved by a startling thought 
But before he could speak she quickly changed the subject 
“Mr. Gray, you'll forgive me asking, but is it true that your 
father is a very rich man?” 

“Why, what are you getting at now?” 
baffled student 

“°Tis only this, sir,” she smiled. “I’m thinking what 
grand thing it would be for your friend, Mr. Morgan 
and for you if your father was to buy old Holdbrook’s 
interest in Las Rosas and make you the same offer that 
Holdbrook made his son, Jim.” 

In spite of the seriousness of the situation, Charlie Gray 
laughed. “You Irish witch—and so you think I need reforn 
ing, do you?” 

“As for that,” she retorted, “I think you are fairly on the 
way to a better life as it is. I haven’t noticed Wing Foc 
feeding you so many egg-nogs of late.” 

“Thanks to you,” he said soberly. 

“Thanks to your own good heart. But would your father 
do such a thing if you were to ask him?” 

The girl was touched by the pride and love that shone in 
Charlie Gray’s face as he cried: “Would he do it! You don’t 
know my dad, Nora, or you wouldn’t need to ask that.’ 
Then his face grew grave and troubled and he added: “But 
if old Holdbrook is using the ranch to keep Jim steady, he 
won't sell. If it wasn’t for that I’m sure father could per 
suade him to let go. This cattle business is a long way out 
of his regular line.” 

Then the Irish girl said thought 
fully: “But suppose that young 
Holdbrook had not fulfilled the con 
ditions laid down by his father— 
suppose it was found that he had not 
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made no pretense that he had 
remained at the corral for any 
other reason than this; nor did 
he waste time and words in 
preliminary conversation 
“Holdbrook, it seems to be up 
to me to tell you that you had 
better watch your step in this 
intimacy that you’re cultivating 
with Miss O’Shea.” 

Holdbrook, controlling him- 
self with an effort except for a 
sarcastic smile asked: “Has Miss 
O’Shea appealed to you for 
protection ?” 

“She hasnot. She doesn’t know 
you as well as I do.” 

“Are you so sure, Morgan, 
that you know everything there 
is to know about me?” 

“IT know enough.” 

“Well, why don’t you tell 
Miss O’Shea what a dangerous 
animal I am?” 

There was a note of bitter- 
ness in Big Boy’s voice as he 
answered: “That would be your 
way of doing it—I prefer to 
say what I have to say to you.” 

“Oh, all right—but perhaps 
you will explain how a matter 
which concerns only Miss 
O’Shea and myself happens to 
be any of your business.” 

“Because I know what you 
are, and because Miss O’Shea is 
my guest. As the boss of this 
outfit I am_ responsibie.” 

“Until July first,” murmured 
Holdbrook. 

“Until July first,” returned 
Morgan grimly. 

“And then what?” asked 
Holdbrook. 

Big Boy Morgan was siient 
“Look here, Morgan,” said 
Holdbrook thoughtfully, “sup- 
pose I were to assure you that 
my intentions toward Miss 
O’Shea were in every way 
honorable ?” 

“Honorable!” ejaculated Big 
Boy. “You don’t know what 
honor means.” 

“Perhaps I haven’t known 

















of a sentence and with Morgan and Fo started for the gate. Bill dropped his paper and got to his feet RX 


been going straight this past year—then what would the old 
man do?” 

For some time Charlie Gray did not answer. Long and 
thoughtfully he studied the girl’s face, while she endured his 
searching gaze without flinching or sign of embarrassment 
Deliberately the student rose to his feet and paced thought- 
fully up and down before her. Silently the Irish girl waited. 
At last he faced her with sudden energy. “By Jove, Nora, I 
believe you’ve got it. But I don’t see,” he addeck doubtfully, 
“how we could ever manage to work it out.” 

“Why, sir, ‘tis sure I am that the things Dolores said she 
could not tell me about would be th- vme Black Canyon 
doings which ‘tis more than like vldbrook to be mixed 
ip with.” 

“Yes,” agreed the student eagerly. “There’s no doubt that 
the Mexican girl knows all about what’s going on.” 

“Ves, sir, and if Holdbrook was for any reason to turn 
away from Dolores so she could see there was no hope of him 
making her mistress of Las Rosas, she would not be too 
careful then of what she said about Senor Jim.” 

“Fine, Nora, that’s the trap all right—but how in the 
world could we ever get Holdbrook to break with Dolores?” 

“As for that, sir,” she began demurely and paused. And 
then all at once the student and the Irish girl laughed. 

“But there’s so little time, Nora.” 

“Sure, Mr. Charlie, and when the pot is on the fire and 
the stew is boiling, it can boil over any minute.” 


ORGAN and his cowboys riding homeward after their 
day’s work were passing the old adobe ruin when Stub 
reined his horse closer to Curly’s side to inquire anxiously: 
“Be you seein?’ what I see, or 
am I plumb locoed all to once-t?” 
“I’m seein’ it all right,” returned 
Curly grimly, “but I ain’t a believin’ 
it yet.” 
Maricopa Bill, with a wicked jab 





of his spurs jumped his tired mount alongside the others 
to ask: “What in the name of the prophets do you reckon 
she means a-takin’ up with that hombry ?” 

Long Jo, riding beside Morgan, said in his low 
drawling tone: “Looks like that thar Holdbrook per 
son was a makin’ some _ headway. Wonder what’s 
happened to friend Gray ?” 

Big Boy Morgan made no reply but his face caused the 
foreman to suddenly remember the young man’s father as 
he had seen him in certain desperate situations. Pablo, riding 
alone behind the others, was the only member of the Las 
Rosas outfit that seemed to find any pleasure in seeing Nora 
O’Shea and Jim Holdbrook together. 

But this was only the beginning. The following day when 
the cowboys were working a herd of cattle some five miles 
east of the ranch they caught sight of the man and the girl 
riding along a distant ridge. And every day it was the same. 
Charlie Gray had developed a sudden interest in the botany 
of the region and spent the most of his time alone, wandering 
over the hills while Holdbrook and Nora went for long rides, 
walked together, or spent quiet hours under the umbrella 
tree. When Holdbrook was not with Nora he was with his 
soldier friends at the post. When Dolores called at the ranch 
he always disappeared. 

The cowboys made amazing efforts to win the Irish girl’s 
favor and were at no pains to hide their feelings toward 
the more fortunate Holdbrook, while among themselves 
they cursed and jeered at Gray for being a quitter. Mor- 
gan watched in gloomy silence. Holdbrook was openly 
triumphant. 

Then came a day when Morgan did not go with his 
riders in the morning but busied 
himself about the barn and corrals. 
Holdbrook had saddled his own 
horse and was making Sacro ready 
for Nora when the master of Las 
Rosas confronted him Big Boy 


but is it inconceivable that I 
might be learning? Is it so im- 
possible that a woman like Miss 
O’Shea should teach me?” 
When there was no answer to 
this he continued: “I admit that when I came out here on 
father’s proposition I planned to stay only long enough to 
work the old man out of his interest in the ranch and then 
to cash in on it and get out. I expected to sell to Jake 
Zobetser.” 

“T thought so.” 

“But all that is changed now, Morgan. I want to settle 
down and make a home here at Las Rosas. I want to piay 
the game straight. I want to amount to something in the 
world—to accomplish something worthy the _respect of 
men like you.” 

“Are you trying to tell me that you are going to marry 
Miss O’Shea ?” 

“If she will have me, yes.” 

It was impossible for Morgan not to recognize the man’ 
sincerity and yet At last the ranchman asked doubt 
fully: “Have you said all this to the girl, herself?” 

“T haven’t dared to tell her quite all—yet.” 

“But you have told her why you are here? She knows 
about your interest in Las Rosas?” 

“Yes” 

Big Boy Morgan’s face was gray and set as the inevitable 
question forced itself into his mind. Was this the reason for 
the Irish girl’s sudden interest in Holdbrook? Had the man 
cunningly tempted her by revealing to her that he, not 
Morgan, would be the master of Las Rosas? After all, the 
girl and her brother were of the same blood—was she no 
stronger, no better, than Larry ?” 

Holdbrook interrupted these bitter reflections with a 
question: “Morgan, what are you going to do after July first ?” 

“T don’t know, why ?” 

“T have been thinking—I realize that I am not competent 
yet to manage this business—why can’t you stay on and 
handle the ranch just as you always have. You still have 
your interest, you know.” 

Big Boy Morgan threw up his head and laughed—and in 


laughter, as in his manner, there was that [Turn to page 30] 
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%% BY JOSEPHINE DEMOTT ROBINSON XX 
« 
There is more than a mere surface fascination in the 
mysterious life behind the scenes of the circus. Beneath 
the glamor of tinsel and spangles, there is a life of 
mingled hardships and problems unguessed by our out- 
side world, as ‘Fosephine DeMott Robinson, world fa- i 
mous bareback rider, reveals in this, the second of her 
amazing confessions of a circus lady. 
us I 
“ 
| 
| 
| 
re to learn to turn course, the pride and joy of my life, but there was the 
t back while the horse wa daily practice at the ring barn too, which was never given 
t ri Now my father, though up and never decreased—increased, if anything. And during 
ner Wa ery insistent that if you off moments, there were costumes to be spangled or em 
lift t trick and once began it, you broidered in gold or silver and colored silks, in itself an 
h till you did it successfully. He arduous task. We often spent weeks working on one costume 
vas a very difficult thing, but somer for it was a matter of pride to have many and originally 
». So tl brought me a somersault embroidered ones. We copied designs from everything, from 
h k. I tried and tried, but I racking tricks during such commotion makes work danger- wall paper, from leaves of trees, or flower petals. The satin 
rsault. On the ground I could turn ous, particularly for the trapeze performers, to whom the dress was laid carefully on a clean pillow. The spangles 
ding on that horse’s back, somehow fraction of a second in leaving a bar to catch a person’s out- were ready and the shimmering gold and silver bullion in 
trick f{ re tretched hands may mean broken bones or death. The _ tiny inch pieces. Then over the design went a piece oi 
10 much 1d now each time I flew swaying canvas overhead makes it difficult to judge the bullion and a spangle and in and out went your needle, 
without somersaulting, I knew my _ time accurately. But the show goes gaily on, and the music until the shimmering thing was finished and laid away for 
i kept riding around, sitting down blares and the show people do their tricks in all the com- next spring. But, when a sufficient number of spangles had 
trying something new, but showing motion. And the audience never knows how nearly it been sewed, and the patient little body had gone through 
ed. My father asked me if I were sometimes sees death its routine exercising for the day, and the school hours had 
of course I was not, but that the So that whenever the weather conditions were bad my _ been put in, too, there was still time for friends. Ther 
close enough and he wanted to shy. father, until I was big enough to take my chances with the was always time for Jessie. 
sensation, not shame at my plight, rest, would keep me from the performance. My father During the winters when we did not go to Cuba or 
and I jumped, up and up, but, alas, had seen, in his time, such terrible things happen that he Mexico, and when I had an interrupted school term, I reall 
ther had me try it while the horse — tried to safeguard us as long as he could. lived, and enjoyed myself and hurt myself by glimpses of 
could I turned a pirouette after While the show went on without me, I, with my act cut the strange place known to me as the Outside World, a place 
was a somersault, and what is more into, was usually weeping bitterly as near to it as I could where roofs over your head all year round were common 
hard that I actually did believe it. get. Often some one from the audience, looking curiously in places of existence, where little girls kept their clothes in 
nd I had to coax him to let me at these denizens of a strange world, would ask why I was_ dressers and not in trunks, where may and not must ruled 
pron ¢ that if I did not do it crying. When I told the actual facts, she would shake her young lives. It was fraught with a fairy charm, a fas- 
rit hree times I should never ask head and say, “Poor little thing—how terrible to make you cination alien to our world. Its very ways were wonderful 
ti I went around once, I went lie like that.” I objected vigorously, but they always dis The little girls I knew who belonged in this outside world 
ither call, “One! two!” Then regarded my protestations. They were always sure that my seemed to live in a delightful state of uncertainty. My liic 
rn, over I w a real somer tears were because of fear of my coming performance, and was so definite: study, practice, sewing spangles, travelling 
rn many of them as I wanted _ they talked of taking it up with the Society, such cruelty toa at stated intervals to stated places. But these little girls 
respect little girl—hardened little thing, but it was too bad anyway. spoke of going to one school or the other later on, or the 
irly | W having my The boldest ones would denounce the circus roundly for would decide not to practice their music that day, or put 
W yming wind daring to let a child perform and make it lice. They would off their dancing lesson till another hour. Things just hap 
al father would put carry this farther. Then out they would be ordered where pened with them, while with me there was a definite aim 
t rior that da Phi they belonged. And I would be sent into our dressing room and things took place at a certain time 
I t rtant part of the and, as punishment for my silly tears, deprived of seeing “Perhaps I will do it,” or “Oh, that’s too hard,” they 
iled m my favorite | his act would say. Too hard? The sheer joy of being able to give 
But the m) of the strange, magical outside world up something because it was too hard to do! With my 
re tra with a cir are was getting ys young as I was. These freely world the thought of giving up anything because it was 
lear ere to run to avoid the expressed opinions about my people—these insistent out- difficult was a thing unknown, and the harder it was thé 
Somet you siders who always acted as if something were wrong with more effort and application it demanded, that was all 
1 cit r . us—who stared at us wherever we went, who sat in com- I can see a tired little girl standing at the bar in the ring 
tor coming, and the fortable seats while we acted and worked for their approval, barn, her tiny legs going up and down rhythmically, and 
ed or hort so as to get the made us feel aliens in every word they spoke. But show’ the muscles rebelling more and more. But the prescribed 
re tl or Out West where life was a busy one, and I had little time for these con number had to be gone through with before the little girl's 
ri er got a rest. Some- _ jectures. It was in the winters, when the show was in winter feet stopped swinging, before she could go back to her 
e we seen the path of a quarters, and we were living at Frankfort, that the matter brief moment of play. No shirking one or two steps. 
r caught with us, or if it was on my mind a lot. I usually did my puzzling by my- But I have strayed far from Jessie. She was my very 
the effect w ilmost as bad a self. And of course I made some grievous errors best friend, and she and I always fought companionably 
\ les, the noise of stakes Even in Frankfort, near Philadelphia, where most of my for the first seat that in the schools of my town was given 
t 1, the roar of the early life, when not with the show, was spent, there was to the pupil who stood at the head for a week. When I 
I erfort en considerable of the circus in my life. There was school, of came home from our circus season I had to work till late 
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night to catch up with what I missed while we were 
the road. I always carried my books with me and tried 
keep up with the class I had left behind in Frankfort 
1 my dear Jessie sent me the work every week 
With my best efforts I fell behind sometimes, but there 
is Jessie to help me and Miss Wright, an understanding 
d kindly teacher, who had faith in me, and before long 
ssie and I were again engaged in friendly rivalry. Every 
orning I waited at my window with a heart beating with 
citement until I saw Jessie and Miss Wright come down 
road. Then I joined them nonchalantly, as if I just 
ippened to come out then, and we all walked to school, I so 
roud of living, if only for a time, this quiet sheltered life 
Jessie loved to hear my tales of travelling. She mar- 
lled at my ability to ride in the ring and to be an acrobat, 
1d often wished she could watch me. Jessie’s family liked 
e, and my mother, who never let me run around with 
e circus children, approved highly of Jessie. But our 
lationship lacked one thing. Jessie often invited me to 
» with her to dancing school, and I had never been able 
» ask her to anything in turn. I couldn't ask her to 
itch me practice, because our practising quarters were 
o cold and damp for an audience. But I wanted badly 
» do something for her 
Then one day, on tour, looking through our route book 
[ found one of the stands was Frankfort. Here was my 
hance to repay Jessie. All the family headliners were with 
he show. Grandmother Tournaire with her celebrated 
Black Diamond; my aunt, Molly Brown, who had her 
ime done in huge sawdust letters over the circus entrance, 
1d who had her own full brass band for her special act. I 
is delighted when I thought of all the things I could 
ow Jessie. I couid introduce: her to the bearded woman 
who had taught me to knit the hoods 1 wore in Frankfort 
n the winter; and I could show her now the Circassian’s 
1ir was not real at all. I could take her through the 
yrse tents and treat her to pink lemonade and take her 
to the concert after the show 
Instead of going to the Frankfort hotel with the family 
r breakfast, I ran off as fast as I could to take the joyful 
news to Jessie. I greeted the aunt and grandmother with 
vhom she lived, and told them about our Frankfort stand, 
nd asked if Jessie would come and be my guest for the day 
Jessie’s face was aglow, and she danced up and down. But 
he aunt’s face looked cross, and she began whispering to 
the grandmother. In a minute she was explaining to me how 
ce it was of me to ask Jessie, but it was really quite out 
of the question in Jessie’s 
own home town—perhaps 


whirl—what could I do? Could I remember one of the 
clown songs? Or a sketch in the concert? Oh, what would 
I do? I stood there—and just stood there. I had come to 
this party unequipped to do my part. 

Then someone called on me to do a backhand spring, and 
clumsily showed me what he meant. I responded indignantly 
What they wanted, and called a backhand spring, was really 
a flip-flap. It is a hard trick. It begins with feet together, 
body well balanced, a low sink, a jumping backwards from 
this position, alighting first on the hands, then on the feet 
and winding up in an upright position. Miscalling this diffi 
cult feat lost me my stagefright. Still I demurred a bit 
because of my party clothes and leather slippers. “Scarecat,” 
came a scornful mutter from the rear of the room. This 
finished me, so forgetting all about my clothing handicap, I 
put my feet down firmly, brought all my energy to the 
trick, and did what I knew myself was a mighty good 
flip flap. Great applause followed, and I did another, and 
would have done a third, had not the mothers interfered 
Anyway, I was glad to know that I, too, had in me the 
makings of a party entertainer. But alas for my hopes, a 
little later I learned from some oi the children that this 
performance had put the final taboo on my being invited to 
such a party again. I hadn’t done the right thing at all 
And again the mystery of this outside world overwhelmed 
me—a place where they begged you to do something and 
then put you out for being able to do it 


LOVED the entertainments at school—the spelling bees, 

and recitation afternoons and plays. Into these I threw 
myself heart and soul, feeling as responsible as the teachers 
that the show go on. And as usual, I got in wrong. Once, 
when a crowd of parents and friends filled chairs all around 
the room, our entertainment ended too soon, and the teachers 
called upon the children for contributions. There were 
plenty of the talented present, beings favored by Heaven, 
who took elocution or music, but none responded. I got 
nervous. This was awful—what would the grownups think 
of us? And of our teachers who had tried so hard? T had 
learned after my disastrous party experience that flip-flaps 
were taboo, but when I saw Miss Wright’s worried eyes, 
and heard that liquid pleading voice of hers saying, “Can't 
some little girl or boy do something for us?” and felt the 
horror of having this wonderful being disappointed by having 
the show stop then and there—I found my hand up in the 
air. Miss Wright’s face glowed with pleasure 

I could not back out now. But what could I do that 





19 


was not forbidden in the presence of an outside world 
audience? I knew no songs, except one that, worse luck 
called for one of those fatal flip-flaps. In a panic I moved 
towards the platform, still uncertain what I was going to d 
All I could do under the rules was speak or sing, and | 
knew no recitations, no songs. Then, I thought of some 
thing our cook sang in her kitchen all day long. I took 
step forward and in a voice I had never heard before an 
nounced that I would sing, “Oh, where, oh where has my 
Willie gone, I'll never see Willie no more.” I bowed and 
began singing. The verses were short, and the chorus long, 
and there were a lot of the former. Soon I had all my 
courage back, and I think in all I gave them at least ten 
verses. I added gestures, and remembering how I had seen 
women in the concerts always sing to some special person 
in the audience, I added that too, and picked out an em 
barrassed little boy named Willie to sing to, swaying toward 
him with extended arms, paying no attention to the fact 
that he was trying to hide his scarlet face in his arms 

At the end of each chorus the teachers would step forward 
to help me down, but I couldn’t stop till all the verses were 
out of me. I was only sorry the cook hadn’t furnished me 
with an encore, for the applause was large enough to war 
rant one. When they were sure I was reaily through, Mi 
Wright came up and helped me from the platiorm. The 
rest of the teachers were busy with their backs to me. The 
back of the room where the guests sat was convulsed 

Filled with pride because I had saved the show for Miss 
Wright, it was not till I was half way home that I realized 
those teacheis with their backs turned had been laughing and 
that the parents had been laughing too. But I put up my 
chin—what did I care. I had saved the show. But I did 
not mention my song hit to my family. 

Once I had a real party at my house: I acted the thought 
ful, polite hostess, but what I was waiting for eagerly was 
the games which I had been told were played at all these 
parties—hide the handkerchief, and post office, where - the 
loser forfeited a kiss. I knew this would never be permitted 
in our home, for my people could not understand such con 
duct or excuse it. So I was anxious to see whether we could 
pull off a few of these mysterious kissing games. The 
party sat in our very small best room, gazing curiously upon 
each other, but venturing no farther. Some bold spirit re 
lated an incident, of a man falling off a street car. And wi 
had cake and ice cream, and my party was falling flat 
Suddenly someone suggested post office. I was happy, | 
was alarmed. At last I would know just how this alluring 
thing went, but I hoped 
my parents in the other 











later if we played some 
town near at hand she 
could come and go in the 
tents with me. Well, she 
talked so firmly that I felt 
she must be right and that 
I must be all wrong for 
having thought of such a 
preposterous thing as to 
ask Jessie to come to see 
the circus dressing rooms 
in Jessie’s own town. The 
one thing that I carried 
back to the hotel with me 
was the memory of Jessie’s 
lisappointed eyes. I saw 
them all day as I rode the 
ring and my best friend’s 
hurt was mine too 

That puzzling gulf that 
yawned between my world 
and Jessie’s—perhaps if I 
could understand it I could 
some day change it. Jessie 
had been a little nearer my 
world than some of the 
girls. I felt kinship with 
her, for she was doing 
things, taking music, and 
elocution, and really work 
ing faithfully at them. This 
willingness to put in extra 
work brought her within 
hailing distance of my own 
hardworking world. And 
now, all in a moment, she 
was taken away, back into 
her outside world again 

It was in Frankfort too, 
one winter, that I learned 
even more definitely the 
difference between these 
outside children and my 
gypsy seli. I went to a 
small party given by a 
little girl at school. I had 
that feeling of being really 
in, and not just looking on, 
that spells real happiness 
To the rest, I suppose it 
was just one more party 
but to me it was fairyland 
After a while everyone be ln the dressing tents 
gan contributing something 
to the party—one a song, 
one played the piano, and my little hostess gave a recitation 
I never thought of being asked to contribute. I was off the 
job for once, enjoying myself as audience. Suddenly someone 
called on me. When I realized they really meant me, I 
thrilled all the way from my toes up. My brain was in a 











everybody began getting fixed up for the performance 
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room would not come in 
and spoil things. After 
awhile, in the normal 
course of the game I, too, 
was chosen. I was about 
to be kissed and I had 
never been kissed by a 
boy. When the chosen one 
came nearer me, I gave a 
shriek, flew out of the 
front door and down thx 
street. After awhile, when 
only silence surrounded me 
I went back. I “hoo-hooed”’ 
from the sidewalk but when 
one of the party opened 
the door I ran, and after 
awhile the party broke up, 
and on my last return trip, 
it was all gone. I told my 
family why I ran, and my 
father complimented m« 
on my good sense. I ac 
cepted the praise, and went 
to bed. But in my heart 
disappointment lay heavy 
The party had gone hom« 
and without catching and 
kissing me. In my heart | 
wanted that bey to follow 
me and kiss me. And now 
gone was my chance to 
realize the feelings of these 
outside girls who talked so 
carelessly of such games and 
such kissing. I had had a 
chance to do what the out 
siders did for once, and | 
myself had thwarted that 
chance 

I was older now—past 
twelve—my mother’s talks 
to me were often about 
modesty. I was warned to 
be more careful of my 
actions. When I was get 
ting ready for my act in 
the women’s dressing room 
my mother always but 
toned a long coat about 
my neck until the tight 
and trunks were on my} 
tiny frame and till my act 
was called. Yet there | 
was in a dressing room 
with only the women I knew about me, and out there in the 
ring I rode and danced with merely tights and a little tunic 
to cover me, and that was perfectly all right. Yet there all 
the world might look at me. I might turn flip-flaps or stand 
on my horse's shoulder—that was all right. Skirts would 























endanger our ve when w vere performing, but tl 
min ute tl ct over out came the long cloak immediately, 
1 I was told not to be so immodest to stand around 
i naked i 1 ens¢ 1 it 
As I grew older and w hed 1 father more closely, I re 
1 how level-he led and charitable his viewpoint tow ird 
inity was. Lon id experience had shown him the 
ibsurdity of the viewpoint of those outside our pro 
toward u They kn nothing about us, and had 
the lightest chance of I ng, and they had no desirt 
get any opinion but their own about us who lived in tents 
1 spent weary days and years reaching the top of our pro 
f m. The fact that the tent was our home made our 
inner of living open to onlookers. They were around u 
hen we washed and ate, they tried to peer in our dressing 
rooms, to see everything we did 
i we had had several rainy days in succession, and 
was wrinkled. Walking through the town to 
t, we would hear comments, easily caught by an 
for then Oh, goodness, what an untidy lot 
y clothe 
what can you expect. Circus people.” When we 
reached the lot at last we made for the cook tent for break 
fast. Here, too, the crowds stood watching us eat. I have 
heard people speak of the “privacy” of a goldfish. That fish 
has privacy far beyond the circus trouper’s on the road. Our 
cook tent tad only ordinary long tables, with ordinary 
dist ind napkins and silverware, and we behaved normally 
regarding the intaking of food. But around us the whisper 
would go, “They're eating.”” The meal ended, we went to the 
lressing tent Here were our trunks, our little tubs, our 
harcoal ironers. Everybody unpacked and began getting 
fixed up—pressing ribbons, washing clothes, curling hair 
al ordinary things any woman does in her own home, 
to see which, no curious crowd peers in her windows 
outside the tent we could hear the constant cry, “Keep 
ut of the guy ropes,” of the canvas man, pushing the people 
way who were trying to peer under the canvas. Useless to 
explain it was the ladies’ dressing room. They persisted. And 
remember this was not town riffraff. You were surprised to 
sce people who surely should have known better, people who 
looked respectable and nice, jostling each other to see thes 
trange circus people going through the ordinary routin« 
of an ordinary day 
We children were often sent into town for little neces 
itie: While waiting for my parcel, I would begin to hear 
remarks about me. “Oh, look, there the little circu 
irl. Good heavens, why don’t they press the poor child 


More than once, in my very young 
day I have rushed back to our dressing room, hunted for 
my brightest and widest and smoothest hair ribbon. After 


" 


tieing it carefully on my head, I would sally forth again 


dress. Shiftles people 


been too late to save her from the tiger, unharmed 

Strict orders were given at once that all gillies be here- 
ifter kept out during feeding time. And we laughed at their 
ignorance. But that night, a heavy autumn rain was falling 
is we made our way to the tents for the evening perfor- 

ince. We passed a brightly lighted residence, with the liv- 

room shades rolled up. A huge fire was burning brightly 
n the fireplace and the room looked so warm and dry, that 
we felt even co!der and wetter. “Oh, look,” said someone, 
“it’s the gillie crowd that tried to get in the tiger cage.” And 
it was. There was the gay little bride, in soft evening dress, 
laughing and dancing about. And I wondered a bit, as we 
sloshed through the rain, to a hard evening’s work, just 
which was the gillie, the foolish little bride, enthroned so 
comfortably there in the warm room, or I, on my way to 
1 hard evening that might end in a mishap. Who was the 
rilie she or |? 

But the accepted attitude seemed to be that the people 
outside were right and we were wrong. They were the folk 
who lived as they should, we the gypsies of the road. Some 
instinct drove me to try to adjust matters between these 
ilien worlds. I was always trying to please the people who 
composed that queer world, and I felt for years that the mis 
understandings between our two worlds could be straight- 
ened out if we only explained frankly to each other. A great 
disgrace came to me from this method of conciliation, one 
which I brought on myself by my willingness to answer 
questions and try to explain my people to the outsiders. We 
were travelling through Ohio. Our tents were pitched on 
the outskirts of Ashtabula. The parade was over, and had 
been followed by large crowds to the grounds where a free 
exhibition was to take place. In those days this exhibition 
nearly always consisted of a man who held on to a trapeze 
bar fastened to a hot air inflated balloon. It was a trick 
performed by someone with more daring than intelligence 
for no one with good sense would be willing to go up in a 
balloon that was inflated merely by being held over a hot 
tove long enough to fill it. He was always nicknamed Bal 
looney, usually shortened to Looney 

Everything was ready, Looney, the balloon, the starter, 
the crowd, and I, who never missed this part of the show 
‘Let go,” shouted the starter, and up went Looney calling 
goodbye and throwing kisses to the crowd. Higher and 
higher went the balloon, entirely at the mercy of the wind, 
werving this way and that. As soon as Looney was well 
up, a driver with a team followed him and when the balloon 
came down, brought it and Looney back to the circus 


bose, 
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grounds where the latter would stand up on exhibition tel! 
ing of his perilous trip and selling pictures at ten cents eacl 
On this day the balloon went first one way, then the other 
and the man drove about furiously trying to keep up with it 

We knew the balloon must have alighted, and that | 
this time it ought to be back in the wagon. The ban 
played itself out and the leader threatened to quit if he ha 
to keep on playing. Later we learned that Looney and t} 
balloon had alighted in a farmer’s apple tree, and the farmer 
stood under the tree, gun in hand, holding Looney for ran 
som, and refusing to let the driver have him when he cam 
up. “No siree, you show people came on my premises and 
you'll pay me before he gets away.” So back went the driver 
to the circus and called the adjuster and took him to th 
farmer, whom they found still holding his gun levelled 
poor, frightened Looney. Nor was he allowed to descend ti 
the price was in the farmer’s hands—in this case ten com 
plimentary tickets “to the hull gol darn shebang.” 

Now the people who had bought tickets to the sideshoy 
with a promise of getting a picture from Looney’s hand 
saw no Looney. The adjuster whose soft speech usuall) 
soothed over such a scene was far away getting Looney out 
of his tree. The crowd demanded their money back, even 
though they had seen all the freaks and other sideshow at 
tractions. And since no one knew whether Looney was 
killed or safe, they got it. 

Now I enter the story. Someone had started the rumor 
that I was a kidnapped child. While I—entirely on my ow: 
initiative—was helping tell the crowd Looney would soor 
return and everything was all right, I heard people here and 
there whispering that here was the kidnapped child herself 
and I became the object of some of the interest that belonged 
to Looney. They began asking me about myself, and I 
proud of my information, told them all they asked. The 
usual questions began to come, “Was I made to ride? Wasn't 
I abused? Wasn’t I stunted and rubbed in oils to keep me 
little?” Indignantly I denied all these things. Then I got 
confidential, and told them how in some towns the peopl 
would not let me ride because I was not old enough; and 
how when it happened again I was going to tell them I wa 
twelve years old instead of eight, my true age 

That afternoon, as my act was about to go on, a party of 
townspeople appeared and told my father I could not ap 
pear, that I was younger than the circus said. They declared 
a child should be taken away from such parents and put in 
a good home, and they had a warrant for my father’s arrest, 
for cruelty. My father listened to them, and then turned to 
me, and asked me if I had ever been told to falsify my age 
Tearfully I shook my head. Then the crowd whom I had 
been entertaining during Looney’s absence, came forward in 
a body and told my father that I had told them my real 
age, and how I was going to raise it next time I was asked 

My father sent them away with the 
promise that the law should not be 





broken and that my riding should be 
































entirely within the law for child per 
formers. And it was. I heard my 
father order the mechanic to be made 
ready for my act. This is a device 
attached to the center pole in the 
middle of the ring, used by circus 
people when learning to ride, which 
keeps the rider from any danger and 
makes possible the most difficult feat 
without the slightest mishap. 

As long as we played in Ohio I had 
to ride with the mechanic in order 
that my father should not fall afoul 
of the law. I have never had a deeper 
humiliation, and thereafter I steered 
clear of confessing too much to 
outsiders 

My. days of wagon travel were over 
when I was ten. We travelled by 
special train now. These trains wert 
not lighted and candles were for 
bidden. Wrecks were horrors to be 
dreaded. One particularly disastrous 
wreck occurred near Xenia, Ohio 
“Governor” Robinson— governor is 
the term always given the circus 
owner—never slept during bad trips 
His car was last, next the caboose. On 
this night he was nervous, for our 
brakes were not good. The first two 
sections made a certain bad grade. An 
extra engine was attached to our sec 
tion, and up we crawled. Most of us 
had fallen asleep, thinking the gover 
nor was on the job. But our wheels 
slipped suddenly and the engine jerk 
caused a coupling to break and five 
coaches full of people slid down hill 
at a constantly increasing speed. The 
switchman, thinking us safely up, had 
signalled a fast freight to come and it 
rushed towards us as fast as we were 
rushing towards it. Governor Robin 
son rushed through what cars he 
could, calling to his people to jump 
for their lives, to wake up and jump 
| In our car, my father got my 
=) mother out, but my sister and I were 




















feeling armoured against remarks about 
the little circus girl wrinkled dress 
Of course this was not the attituce 
of all outsider But it was the gen 
eral one. We met in our travels truly 
i people, whose consideration and 
lerstanding went a long way to 
ping from our minds other un 
leasant encounters. It usually turned 
ut that these were people who had 
trave It ! who had i v d t lu ition 
who considered the person-and not 
the tuatior But t often seemed 
that these gillies had all the luck 
eve the had ( { the ense 
I remember one ifternoon some 
fascinated visitors stayed around after 
the how to et the inimal fed 
Among them was a young bride who 
howed by her ever action that she 
had been spoiled all her life She 
caused the a il met re trouble 
in all the rest put together, for she 
kept wanderir from. the roup the 
mal man was escorting about, to a 
kangaroo or a zebra or a monkey 
h sl iw fascinated by 
her. She w 1 t right ler the 
rope put up to keep the spectator 
rom meddling with the animals. Nov 
rse it r ly danger to g 
r the the more vicio 
but e little bride said ga 
t Knew t ( i there 
1 hurt t B tl t the 
r pe | ver r tired « Keep 
he bride fr flin herself 
r the rope I Bl Tiger 
t be fe H W 
ind sle¢ t r white 
ter Whe I vy i flew 
ter the ron him 
he went Ye lar yu | 
iw idn't hur ne, ¥ d 
here was a terrible roar ul 
! thy, er la he ] ga 
r bar rt eeper st ¢ to | 
et id = be gett the 
: ; } 1} +} tiger while he 
1 him through the ir Realizing 
ri w d ha her cla we —— 
; r i thr } +} } ir } 
hed her a r I that ne 
fell back into the ar f her husband, who was not ver 
elighted at |} her roughly treated. It took the 
ned efforts of t management d of the animal m 
7 him r t e mor t it would } 


asleep opposite and he thought we 
were killed, for the freight engine 
had plowed through the caboose and the governor’s car and 
half way through ours. In the smoke and steam twelve dead 
persons had already been found, but when my brother rushed 
to our bunk, he found us just awake and [Turn to page 70] 
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Jamie helped Margaret to a chair, then knelt beside her and took both her hands in his and stared at her with pleading, questioning eyes. 


The Keeper Of The Bees 


BY GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


AMIE MacFARLANE, pro- 
nounced incurable at one of 
the hospitals for veterans of 
the Great War, runs away, de- 
termined to seek health in his 
own way. On his journey, when 
passing the home of the Bee 
Master, he responds to a cry for 
help; and remains to care for the 
Bee Master’s property when the 
old man is taken to the hospital 
He is assisted in this by Mar- 
garet Cameron, a_ neighbour, 
and by the little Scout, a child 
whom the Bee Master loves. 

One stormy night, Jamie finds on the cliffs near the house, 
a weeping girl who asks him to marry her that she may have 
an honorable name for her unborn child. Jamie, believing 
his own days to be numbered, agrees, and a quiet wedding 
takes place the next day, the girl leaving immediately after 

The Bee Master dies, leaving his property to Jamie and 
the little Scout, and together they continue its care. With 
Jamie’s returning health, his thoughts often dwell on his 
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strange wife and her possible need of help. Unexpectedly, 
he is called to the hospital, where he is told his son has been 
born, and that his wife is dying. He finds that the dying 
girl is mot the girl he married. He takes the baby, however, 
relying on Margaret Cameron to care for him; but he 
finds Margaret away on a visit, and gives the baby into 


the care of the little Scout’s 
mother. 

A strange woman comes, and 
claims to be the daughter of 
the Bee Master and heir to hi 
property. She takes. possession 
of the house, and Jamie move 
to Margaret’s, where he plans to 
stay until the courts decide who 
is the rightful owner. The little 
Scout is suspicious of the inter 
loper, and finding her about to 
destroy important papers which 
had belonged to the Bee Master 
lays a clever trap. 

URN off that hose!” cried the young woman, clinging 
to the incinerator and looking with bulging eyes at the 
two swarms of bees milling so alarmingly near. “What are 
you trying to do?” 

“I’m not trying,” shouted the little Scout. “I’m doing! 
I’m going to have the truth out of you or I’m going to let 
two swarms of bees sting you! I know you! I’ve seen your 
picture! You’ve got it there in that incinerator. You ain’t 








when she 


Bee Master’s daughter! Your mother had you 


imped him into marrying her. You are trying to play you 
Mar You are trvil to cheat t et this house! Sc 
( closir in o1 Set cor closer! Hear ‘en 
roar 
rhe terrified girl looked on eve le of r. Escape wa 
cut off to the rear, the roaring hose w menacing her in 
ront. If she leit the incinerator with the paper he had 
nsigned to it unburned, there wa o chance for any prool 
he had brought with her to be effective. But the little thend 
the end of that roaring hos« Resolutely she bent 
the incinerator and began with shaking hands to gather 
the paper In that instant the little Scout trained the 
hose, running full force, squarely in the back of the hives 
of Black Germans, and there came pouring from them in 


tracted hosts the vilest known. The 


tempered bees ever 








object most prominently in front of them was the smoking 
inerator and the taint that was carried on the air, th 
st maddening taint that their experience knew, was the 
taint of a human being exhaling the odour of fear. The 
Black Germans began to rise with a roar. The little Scout set 


‘em all 
( han e! 


‘Now you got 
you just one 


he water tap wide open and cried 
round you! Now you'll get it. I'll give 
Drop those papers !”’ 

rhe girl looked up. Within a few roared the 
hand. At her back another swarm was even 
closer, and down on her from the front came the Black 
Germans. “Turn that hose on me!” she shrieked. “Cover 
me with water! Beat ‘em off with it!’ 

Che little Scout stepped out in full view and kept the hose 
where it was. “Turn that hose on our nice 
tending to their own business, making sweets 
world? Them bees 
mine! I’m the Bei 


vards ol her 
Italians on one 


precisely bees 


nnocent bees, 
to feed the 


is friends ot 


Master’s partner. Half of th 
place he gave to me. You thin! 
you are going to steal it! You 
think you are going to burn | 


papers! Come clean now, or tl 
bees will get you! Say you ain't 
the Bee Master’s daughter!” 

The girl cast a terrified glanc« 
iround her. She was encircled 
by bees. She screamed at the top 
of her voice 

‘Stop your noise,” said the 
Master. “Come clean, I 
‘Michael Worthington 
was not my father.’” 

At that instant the first Black 
German hit its victim on the 
head and went into execution 

“No! No!” shrieked the girl 
“He wasn’t my father!” 


scout 


say! Say 


Say you are trying to steal 
this place and you've no right 
to it 

The girl tried to take a step 


Another Black German 

hit her squarely on the forehead 

“Ves! Yes!” she cried, “I an 

trving to steal it! I have got no 
“ 


ht to it 


forward 





Um-huh! said the litt! 
Scout. “Now say vou are trying 
to burn those papers to get rid 
of all the evidence against you! 
Say it, and say it quick!’ 

\ 1 Ve panted the tor 


“I'll say anything, on 
urn that hose on me! Quick, 

or vou will be too late! 
“You will tell the 


ibout one thing more, first 
iid the little Scout Tell t 
truth about littlke Mary! Sa 


you pushed her! The Be 
Master knew vou did, but | 
couldn't prove it I'll let 
ting if you don’t tell t 
truth about that!’ 

The thir 
work 
iose to an eye 

Yes! Yes!” 


intic creature 


you 


German g 
1c tender muscl 


1 
in th 


panted 
“Ves! On 


turn the ho on me! 


“Crawl 





I'll juice you up enough 1 
li not get 1! 
I} ho truck t 
object rovelli 
d, struck it laved ¢ 
t 1 knocked away a 
bec hat we fl lk \ 
liu creature came cr 
ng up is} I 
‘ e\ slow cit “ 
( three s 
i i r ble 
( bees e ft 
t g above r Slow t 
ttle » ] t ked | 
ountain, dragging the twist- 
I pa ng ¢ ry ew 


to play it again on the victim. By and by, sufficient 


econds 


distance was reached to permit an armistice 

Now you stop right where you are!’ commanded the 
Scout Mastet 

No!” cried the girl, struggling-to her knees. “I'll not stop 
where I am! I'll get you and I'll wring the head right off of 
your neck.’ 


Flip went the nozzk pang came the water squarely on 
the girl’s head and shoulders. Down she went 

‘So that’s the way you thank me for savin’ you, all lyin’ 
ind stealin’ like you are!” From the soiled string around 
the neck of the little Scout the police whistle came into play 
In reply to its shrill note there burst from behind the lilac 
bush three wild eyed, wildly dancing young fiends 

rhe police whistle and the commotion awakened Jamie, 
ind an instant later, as he came around Margaret Cameron's 


house from the back, he met John Carey coming around 
it from the front. Jamie said to him: “There’s something 
going on over in the bee garden. Keep behind the bushes 
and follow me 

So the two men slipped through the gate and, under cover 
of the shrubs and bushes, came down very close to the 
flower wall where they paused, listening 

“Scout One!” commanded the Scout Master, “tell it to 
the Probate Judge. Did you hear the witness before you say 
that she was a liar? 


“T’ll tell the world I did! And she said she stole the papers, 
and she was tryin’ to burn ‘em so she could steal this garden. 
You bet I'll tell the Judge!’ 

“Scout Two!” said the Scout 

“Sure! Sure I heard her! 
her say she lied, and she wa 


Master 
said Angel 


Face 


“Sure I heard 


trying to steal this place and 
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she pushed little Mary. Sure I heard her!” 

“And I'll tell the world what the Bee Master told n 
cried the Scout Master, “and the stuff in the incinerator 
safe! Get up, liar! Get up thief! Scout One, go to the t 
phone and call a taxi to come here quick. Scout Two 
with Scout Three. Scout Three, keep the hose right wl 
you got it. If she moves, let her have all of it. The la 
doesn't like California; it’s too rough, So she wants m¢ 
pack her trunk. Excuse me!” And the Scout Master d 
appeared into the house. When the telephoning was finish: 
the steamer trunk was dragged to the middle of the livi 
room and the clothing of the interloper was thrown into 

Behind a wall of honeysuckle, Jamie MacFarlane and J: 
Carey stood, half paralyzed, and watched the proceedin 
Sooner than they would have believed, the taxi drew 
at the gate and the Scout Master gave the command to 
taxi-driver: “Put that trunk up on the seat beside you. P 
that suitcase and that dressing bag in back. Take this « 
and hat and put them on the lady and put her in the ta 
Take your taxi right down to the Santa Fé Station and he 
her get a ticket to any place she says she is going.” 

The Scout Master stood still until the taxi disappears 
then turned and said: “Scouts, I thank you! Take my bk 
ing and disband.” The Scout Master stood straight, wat 
ing down the road until they disappeared, then fell down 
the dirt and began to cry. 

Jamie tore through the honeysuckles and gathered t 
little Scout up in his arms and sat down on the bench hol 


ing his small burden. “You brave little thing!” he said 
“You've saved the Bee Master’s gift for us. John Care 
and I saw and heard enough to send that woman to tl 


penitentiary. So don’t you cry any more! It was a big straii 
It was too much for you, you poor little darling!’ 

Just for an instant Jamie thought the burden in his arn 
was going to spring entirely from him, the stiffening and th 
straightening were so abrupt 

“‘Little darlin’!”’ scoffed th 
Scout Master. “‘Little darlin’! 
Next thing I reckon you'll b 
callin’ me ‘Kiddo’! That’s what 
she called me. If anybody 
calls me “Kiddo’ in all this wor 
again, I'll kick their teeth in! 
That’s that!” Suddenly the littk 
Scout whirled. “Quick! We for 
got the incinerator! Ther« 
Highland Mary and little Mary 
and all the valuable papers soak 
ing in the ashes, and maybe some 
fire under them!” 

“T’ll jump into the bee clothes 
and get everything in the incin 
erator,” cried Jamie, and he 
raced to the back porch to pre 
pare himself, but as he rounded 
the corner of the house, Johr 
Carey came walking up the back 
steps with the incinerator 

a thought I'd better get this 
and start the stuff to drying 
out. I didn’t want the job o 
taking anything out for fear 
something might be lost or 
missing. I want you to dé 
that yourself.” 

The two men worked swilt- 
ly, drying the valuable paper 


ever 


14 


Then they hurried to th 
shed to arrange new hives for 
the swarming bees 

As they worked, the two 
men talked: “Can you beat 


it! That little Scout tackling 
her single handed and making 
her come clean!” This fron 
John Carey. “Chances are 
you've been saved a law-suit 
You were a fool ever to have 
allowed that creature inside 
the house, to have walked 
out and turned things over t« 
her!” 
Jamie smiled, a slow Scotcl 
smile. “You know,” he said 
“we are not so verra well ac 
quainted with ourselves in 
this world. I thought I had 
not earned this property; i 
thought I had no right to it; 
I thought it belonged to some 
. one of blood kin; I thought 
I had not set my heart on it 
and when I had walked out 
and started trying to give it 
up, I found it was almost zo- 
ing to kill me to do it. You 
can trust me, there'll not be 
any more walking out for 
anybody !” 

So they hived the bees that 
were swarming, and went 
over the other hives, and 
when everything was in prop 
things to the chest er shape John Carey went 

home, and Jamie took a shovel 
and commenced repairing the 
damage done the garden by 
the hose. After that, he went 
over and cleaned up Margaret 
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Jean dug the toe of her 


Cameron’s house and brought home his 


belongings with a heart so full of thank- 
fulness that he remembered to go on his 
knees and thank God 

In the afternoon, Jamie and the Scout 
Master gathered up the Bee Master’s ef 
fects which the crisp, dry air had dried, and carefully re 
turned them to the chest, pushed the splintered wood into 
place, and took stock of the damages. Then Jamie went to 
his room to hang up his clothing and replace his things in 
the chiffonier 


N the next afternoon Jamie stood in Margaret Cameron’s 
back door and called cheerfully: “Oh, neighbor, wher 
ave you been for the past fifty years?” 

Margaret Cameron stepped to the living room door and 
braced herself with a hand on each side of the casing, and 
Jamie was shocked to the depths. He found himself crossing 
the room in a sweep. “Oh, Margaret!” he cried. “Margaret!” 
Her face was the face of a stricken woman. She seemed all 
right herself. There was only one thing to think. “Lolly ?” 
he questioned. “Has anything happened to your girl?” — 

Margaret Cameron opened her mouth but no words cams 
Jamie helped her to a chair, then knelt beside her and took 
both her hands and stared at her with questioning eyes 
“Tell me, friend of mine,” he urged. “Tell me what I can 
do for you.” 

Slowly the woman shook her head and at last her voice 
came, a hoarse, rasping voice with which he was not familiar 





Cw 


‘Lolly went on that hiking trip up in the northern part of 
the state. She fell over a bluff and hurt herself terribly. They 
were where they couldn’t get anything, but they did all 
they could. She must have been badly crushed. Her body was 
all bandaged. Anyway, Lolly is beside her father out in 
Pinehurst Cemetery. I got a ‘phone call, from my niece, 
Molly, to come to her place in town quick, that she was 
worried about Lolly. She just said that to make it easier for 
me to get there. They must have sent her word from the 
start that Lolly was gone. I’ve been kind of sore at Molly 
for a good while. I thought she had a good deal to do with 
Lolly going away, but maybe she didn’t. Maybe I was so 
hurt at her going that I just imagined it. There was no 
reason why Lolly should have left home. She was offered 
positions here at the close of the war. I can’t get away from 
the fact that she went because she didn’t want to stay at 
home. I spent my days and I lay awake at nights trying to 
think of things that would please her. And now death’s 
come to her just from a little foolish accident. She must 
have slipped, and I can’t understand that. She was sure- 
footed as a goat. She’d been in the mountains all her life 

“T am hit pretty hard, losing my child, after losing my good 
neighbour the Bee Master. He too, had had great trouble. 


shoe in the dust of the corral and then looked at Jamie 


I don’t know all the details, but I know 

this much. He had had a first wife that he 

idolized, and after her death he had let 

another woman fool him into the idea 

that she would take care of his child and 

make a home for him and comfort him 
But she wasn’t the right kind of a woman and she had a 
child of her own, and there was a tragedy about the Bee 
Master’s little girl. I don’t think he could prove it, but 1 
think he knew in his heart that the other child had pushed 
her and her spine was injured and she never could walk 
again. Her agony was fearful and she couldn't stand it long 
When she died, he turned everything over to the woman 
except enough to buy this place, and asked the courts for 
his freedom and came here. Whenever I look at his chair 
beside the fireplace, I see his white, silken hair, his noble 
forehead, his lean, slender face fine as parchment, alway 
gentle, always patient—and now after the shock of losing 
my friend, Lolly has gone, so suddenly and so useless) 
She sat still in dry eyed resignation 

Jamie gripped her hands. “Go on and cry! Cry your heat 
out!” he said. “You had better cry than to sit dry « 
like that.” 

Margaret Cameron shook her head. “I think I am ¢ 
too deep for tears,” she said. “i wish I had something to d 
besides the routine of the house, something different, some 
body who needed me! I wanted Molly to come home with 
me, but she seemed to have things keeping her in town, and 
she wanted me to come with [Turn to page 44] 
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Bubbles took Sheila for glorious drives and even 

managed to bring a smile to her wan little face 

sometimes. Only he and she knew how often in 
secret she cried comfortably on his shoulder. 


AMELA WAYNE and Blake Carring- 
P ton have been kept apart by the spec 

tre of a wrong which Carrington com- 
mitted long ago. Although Pamela has de- 
clared her love for Blake, he feels that the 
barrier between them must always bar him 
from happiness and he will not permit her 
to sacrifice herself by facing the future with 
him. 

Pamela realizes that henceforth Blake’s 
friendship and the knowledge that they love 
each other must satisfy her. At Le Geyt, in 
the south of France, where she hopes to find 
courage to face life without Blake, the re- 
pose she seeks is denied her. Bay Sarton, 
her guardian’s stepson, is in love with her 
and refuses to take seriously her refusal 
to marry him 


HE sunshiny days glided along pleasantly 
enough. Bay had been called back to 
England and his compulsory absence was a 
relief to Pam, who always sensed a menace 
behind his gaily uttered words—that arro- 
gant assumption of a hold upon her liberty, 
which by word and manner Bay seemed abk 
to convey. She and Judy, with David and 
his sister, made a very happy little quar 
tette, and for the time being the develop 
ment of Bubbles’ absorption in Yvonne de 
Brécourt was the only irritant. And then, all 
at once, out of a clear sky, arose unexpected 
trouble. David was taken suddenly ill with influenza, and 
before any thought of grave illness had presented itself to 
those who loved him, the French doctor in attendance had 
called Judy aside and informed her that pneumonia had 
developed. 

Within a few hours the whole tenor of existence had 
changed. Judy and a convent sister were installed in David’s 
appartement, sharing the nursing 

The only bright spot for Pamela throughout all these dark 
days was the effect which the trouble that had engulfed them 
all produced upon Bubbles. It seemed suddenly to have 
snapped the spell which bound him to Madame de Bré- 
court’s chariot-wheels. 

He was wonderfully tender and protective towards Sheila, 
and she seemed to turn to him for comfort and support with 
an absolute certainty of finding it. He took her for glorious 
drives and even managed to bring a smile to her wan little 
face. Sometimes—and only he and she would ever know how 
many times in secret,—he allowed her to cry comfortably on 
his shoulder, while he dabbed energetically at any visible por- 
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tions of her tear-stained face with a big brotherly handkerchief. 

The crisis of David's illness came and went—and he was 
still alive. But that was the utmost that could be said. Nor 
did he appear to have any desire to live. 

“That is the worst thing we have to contend against,” one 
of the doctors told Judy. “He doesn’t seem to care whether 
he lives or dies. If it is possible, madame, I should send now 
for the English friend for whom he still keeps asking.” 

Judy nodded. Over and over again, during the time when 
he was delirious, David had asked for Blake. It was as 
though he had something on his mind which he wanted to 
confide to his friend. 

“Send for him,” counselled Bubbles. But Pam said nothing 
Only her eyes held a startled look—half pain, half incredu- 
lous joy—which Judy failed to notice. An hour later, acting 
on Bubbles’ suggestion, the following telegram was speeding 
on its way to England: “Carrington, Boscowen Farm, Trelyan, 
Cornwall. David dangerously ill. Come at once. Judy.” 
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Can a man deny love, and if he does, will time yield or with- 
hold a healing balm? In other words, does there come to us a 
magical “second blooming” when love, strong and urgent as 
Life, knocks again on the heart and demands admittance? On 
this magnetic theme the author of THE BARBARIAN 
LOVER has fashioned a romance of compelling power, one 
destined to become one of the most popular novels of the year 
when published in book form. 
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H, Blake, thank God you've come!” 

Judy’s voice quivered with the sudden and 
tremendous sense of relief. She led the way 
along a passage to David’s room and, open- 
ing the door, signed to the nun who was sit- 
ting beside the bed. Together the two 
women stole away, leaving the friends alone 

‘David, old man?” David opened his eyes 
and the thin hand that had been lying out- 
side the coverlet moved with a weak gesture 
of welcome. 

“Glad you got across in time,” said a faint 
voice from the bed. “I’ve something rather 
special to say to you before I go.” 

Blake’s hand closed firmly over the frail 
one. “You’re not going out,” he said with 
quiet conviction. “Not this time.” 

“Think not?” Into David’s eyes came a 
pale ghost of their old humour. “I think I’m 
through with this world—and, oddly enough, 
I don’t seem to mind very much. Judy will 
look after Sheila—poor kid!” 

“And who’s going to look after Judy?” 
asked Blake incisively. 

A faint colour rose in David’s thin cheeks 
and he turned his head restlessly aside on 
the pillow. “Some luckier devil than I. Listen,” 
he went on, “She’s turned me down—not 
once, but several times—because I’m younger 
than she is. Now do you understand?” 

Carrington nodded. “That may be. But 
when death and eternity come on the scene, 
they have a wonderful way of making a few years more or 
less seem of precious little importance. Now, old man, 
you’re going to rest a bit. You’ve talked enough for an 
invalid.” 

“But I’ve not told you yet—” 

“You shall tell me when you’ve rested.” 

“Domineering old beggar, aren’t you?” said David softly 
And a few minutes later he had fallen into the longest and 
most refreshing sleep he had had for days. 

It was some hours later when Judy tip-toed into the room 
to see if he were awake. As she moved softly to and fro, 
straightening things, she caught his eyes fixed upon her 
speculatively. She smiled and came to the bedside. 

“What are you thinking of?” she asked. 

“I was thinking,” he said quietly, “that if I clear out you 
won’t have to hurt your conscience by marrying me after all.” 

Judy dropped suddenly to her knees and her hands went 
out and gathered his into their warm clasp. 

“Oh, David, my David,” she cried brokenly. “Only get 
well and I'll marry you the very next day.” 
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He held her hands very tightly. “Do you mean that?” he 
jemanded. 

She nodded. “Yes, I do.” 

“Then I'll get well,” said David simply. 

By the end of the third day the doctors were able to pro- 
nounce David out of all danger. “He only needed an incentive 
to live,” one of them told Judy, “and his friend from En- 
gland seems indeed to have supplied it.” Judy flushed a little 
is she returned some suitable reply. 

“T think I’m sufficiently recovered now for you to cease 
concentrating entirely on me,” observed David one morning, 
to Blake when his convalescence had begun, and they were 
seated on the sunny veranda 

“What do you mean?” demanded Blake 

“Well—for politeness’ sake—you might go and call at Villa 
Mon Repos, for instance,” suggested David 

“T can!” The answer came clipped and curt. “Now that 
I know you are safe, I’m going straight back to Engiand.” 

“Without seeing Pam?” 

Blake nodded. “Yes. It’s better like that. Don’t probe too 
much, old man. I—I’ve discovered I’m not quite so strong as 
I thought I was, and I’ve decided to sell Boscowen and get 
yut of Cornwall before 
she returns. I can't 
stick constantly meet- 
ing her without want- 
ing to marry her.” 

“About the best thing 
you could do,” com- 
mented David serenely. 
“To marry her, I 
mean.” 

“For her or for 
me?” asked’ Blake 
cathingly 

“For both of you.” 

“Rot, my dear David. 
One doesn’t ask a 
woman—a woman like 
Pam” his voice deep 
ned suddenly—“to link 
her life with that of a 
murderer.” He flung 
the word out savagely 

“Don’t use words 
with such careless in- 
difference as to their 
meaning,” David ob- 
jected, “You’re no more 
a murderer than I am.’ 

“That was what 
Macpherson called it 
murder,” replied Blake 
doggedly. “And he was 
right. Don’t you see it, 
man? If I’d kept my 
head and not played 
the fool that boy I 
operated on—whoever 
he was—would be alive 
today.” 

“All of which may 
be perfectly true. But 
it doesn’t make you a 
murderer. It was just 
ill-luck and an unfor- 
tunate combination of 
events.” 

“No, David.” Blake 
spoke with a _ quiet, 
implacable gravity. “It 
was not ‘just ill-luck.’ 
\ doctor is on duty— 
exactly as much as a 
soldier is on duty— 
liable to be called upon 
for service at any mo- 
ment. And I'd no right 











“What might she have to face—more than a certain amount 
of censure of her husband from the narrow-minded people 
of the world. Any woman worth her salt will face that. It’s 
not much of a price to pay for happiness.” 

Blake rose and paced the veranda silently for a minute or 
two. “There’s one thing you haven’t thought of,” he said 
slowly. “It’s the thing that has haunted me all these years. 
I don’t know—I never have known— the name of the man 
on whom I operated—whom I killed. At any time, I may 
come across some strangers and discover that the boy who 
died under my hands was their dearest belonging. Or my 
wife might be the one to make the discovery.” 

David made no answer for a moment. Then he said: “Put 
that up to Pam just as you have put it up to me. I don’t 
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she murmured brokenly. 

He drew her towards a bench beneath one of the palms 
and they sat down, his arms still about her. 

“I didn’t come because I was afraid,” he answered. “I 
daren’t trust myself, Pam, and I made up my mind not to 
see you again. I intended to have quitted Trelyan before 
your return—” 

“To have left Trelyan?” she cried 

“Ves. Then came David's illness and the telegram which 
brought me here—so near you. And I swore I would keep 
away—not see you while I was here.” 

“You didn’t—-want—to see me?” 

“T wanted it more than anything on earth.” His voice 
was unsteady, shaken with passion. 

“T mean,” he said, his voice vibrating, “that I love you so 
much that life—without you—is nothing. And I’ve come 
back to ask you if—when you know all there is to know 
you were still willing to take that life and make of it—” 

“Blake!” Impulsively she broke in, her voice aglow. “My 
dear, do you need to ask? You know! I told you—have you 
forgotten ?—that if ever you came to think, as I do, that 
nothing in the past should count against leve, I should still 
be waiting, that I 
shouldn’t change?” 

He took her out- 
stretched hands into 
his and held them 
closely for a moment 
in silence, shaken to 
the depths of his being 
by her frank avowal 

“Wait!” he said, his 
voice roughened. “Wait 

you must hear the 
whole truth first. Then 
you shall judge.” 

“Must you tell me, 
Blake?” she begged be 
seechingly, “I’ve told 
you—lI don’t care what 
you’ve done.” 

“T must,” he ans- 
wered firmly. “Oh, be- 
loved, do you think I 
want to tell you?” And 
then, as he began to 
speak, her smile faded 
and all the tenderness 
and courage of her wo- 
manhood dawned and 
grew in her face while 
she listened. 

“  . . There was no 
excuse for me, except 
that I was young and 
believed myself pro- 
foundly in love with 
this woman who had 
tossed me aside as 
coolly as though I 
were an old glove... 
I went mad, I think, 
for the time being, and 
when some men I 
knew turned up and 
suggested our making 
a night of it together 
in Edinburgh—I jump- 
ed at the chance. The 
next morning I realised 
that a man’s death lay 
at my door because I 
hadn’t been in a fit 
state to do my work. 
That brought me to 
my senses. As a surgeon 
I had  failed—failed 
utterly and inexcusa- 











to unfit myself for that 
service no matter what 
my private disappoint- 
ments were . . . . Oh, 
I’ve had time enough 
in the last five years 
to see it all in its right 
perspective! I can’t 
shift the responsibility, old chap. I’ve got to stand the bill 
for my own misdoing.” 

“Very well. I'll grant you that, if you like,” conceded 
David. “You've paid—and to a certain extent you'll always 
pay. No one could ever forget a thing like that; it’ll hurt 
you all your life. But there’s no need to deliberately double 
that payment—and make Pam pay, too.” 

“Pam ?” 

“Yes. You don’t seem to me to have thought of her in 
the matter at all.” 

“I’ve thought of nothing else!” groaned Blake 

“Then you’ve been thinking upside-down. What right have 
you to make her pay like that? Spiritually, it’s taking an- 
other life—as much as physically you took that boy’s life. 
Have you ever thought of it like that?” He ceased, and re- 
garded the other anxiously 

“No,” said Carrington slowly. “I hadn’t thought of it 
like that.” 

“Then, for God’s sake, do, man! Isn’t Pam willing to 
mafry you?” 

“Pam?” For a moment Blake’s dark, anguished face light- 
ened. “Yes, she is. That’s her pluck. She’s ready to face any- 
thing, but she doesn’t realise what she might have to face.” 





Blake, aware of Pam's anxiety, endeavored to cheer her up when she finally voiced her fears to him as they 


were having tea together late one afternoon on the cool, shaded verandah of the villa 


think”—with a quiet, grave smile—“that you'll find she’ll 
flinch even from that. Be man enough to accept that risk 
and all it entails—and give her happiness.” 


** * 

Pamela stood with her arms resting rather wearily on the 
garden wall, gazing out over the sea. Blake had never once 
made any attempt to see her since he had come from England 
to see David. So absorbed was she in her thoughts that she 
did not hear the click of the gate and now, without warning, 
the deep, quiet voice which meant more to her than any 
other voice in the world sounded in her ears: 

“Pam!” 

She whirled round, brushing the tears from her eyes with 
a hasty hand. The next moment she felt Blake’s arms round 
her, supporting her, holding her, and she turned to him as a 
tired child may turn its 1. » towards some beloved breast 
“Why didn’t you come? Why didn’t you come before?” 


bly. So I threw up 
everything—f riends, 
profession, all that goes 
to the making of life, 
and went abroad. And 
then, by the irony of 
fate, an uncle died 
soon afterwards, leav- 
ing me a large fortune. I roamed the world till I was sick 
and tired. No amount of travelling could kill my thoughts— 
the grinding memory of what I’d done. At last, I came back 
to England, bought Boscowen, and found in sheer hard 
physical work the only relief possible . And then—you 
came—” He stopped abruptly. 

“Oh, you poor, poor boy!” Her arms went round him and 
she drew his head down on to her shoulder. “Blake—beloved 

it’s all over now. I’m so glad you’ve told me, because now 
you won’t ever be alone—like that—again. There'll alWays be 
someone who understands.” 

The days that followed were rather wonderful ones. We 
are so rarely given a second chance of happiness in this 
world, and when you have met love face to face and, driven 
by circumstances, passed him by, it is the most glorious and 
wonderful thing if he turns back on life’s highroad and 
comes to meet you again. So it seemed to Pam. 

The memory of what David had said when he was told 
the news of their engagement lay warm within her heart. 
“Bravo, Pam! So few women have the pluck to take their 
happiness when there’s a lion in the path. I’m glad you have 
had it. If old Blake had committed half the sins in the 
Decalogue, I’d still say—marry him and God bless you!” 
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she’d marry you if she knew—what you'd done 

‘She does know 

“She knows?” There was astonishment in Bay’s voice 

“Yes. I'd ask no woman to marry me who didn’t kno 
the whole truth about that business. What did you suppose 

For a moment Bay looked taken aback, frustrated. The 
all at once a new thought flashed into his eyes 

“And does she know who it was that you killed by 
bungling that night ?” 

If Blake winced inwardly he showed no outward sig 
“No,” he answered simply. “Because I never knew myseli 

“Then I'll tell you,” Bay said slowly. “The man you kilk 
was Miles Wayne.” 

“Odd!” muttered Blake, as though speaking to hims 
“She’d never let me tell her how it happened. If she had 
suppose she’d have guessed it was Miles.” 

“No, she wouldn’t,” returned Bay swiftly. “None of tl 
Waynes know that Miles need not have died. Their fath« 
thought Pam would never get over it. You’ll tell her?” 

Blake’s eyes glinted. “Suppose you put your cards on tl 
table?” he suggested coolly 

For a moment Bay hesitated. Then: “Very well, I will 
he said violently. “I don’t intend you to marry Pam—yo 
can probably guess why—and I give you this way out of it 
Tell her how Miles died. That’ll end it.” 

“And supposing I don’t tell her?” 

Sarton made a step towards him, his hands clenched 

“If you don’t tell her—J shall,” he said in a low voice 
concentrated anger. “That’s your choice. Take it or leave it 

Then, all at once, Blake’s quietness deserted him. H 
swung round on the other man, his eyes blazing. “Tell her 
he thundered. “Tell her, and get out of my house— quick! 

The door of the schoolroom at Rakehill clicked open a1 
closed again. Very slowly Pam turned and saw Blake 

“Pam!” He came towards her, his arms outheid 

With a swift, almost fierce movement she warded him of 

‘“‘No—no!” The words broke from her a little breathless! 
“Blake, I've seen Bay . . Can’t you—guess? Oh”—her 
face twisting. “He told me what happened at—at Aberlochic 

“I’m sorry he has told you, Pam,” he said very quiet} 
“T would have spared you that knowledge if I could.” 

“You would have spared me! You would have let m« 
marry you in ignorance? All this time, you have known that 
my brother died, through you, and yet you dared to ask n 
to be your wife!” 


“No. There you wrong me. I did not know—until last 
week. If I'd known earlier I should never have asked you 

He tried to draw her into his arms. “Don’t touch me 
she exclaimed fiercely. “Can’t you see—oh, can’t you 
that this means the end of everything?” 

His face altered suddenly. “Pam, I told you, long agi 
that I had once killed a man and you said, then, that no sin 
no mistake should count against a man all the rest of his 
life . Did you mean that, or did you not?” 

She hesitated, flinching from the direct question. At last 
she answered him. * Yes, I meant it. But I didn’t know it 
was Miles. If I'd known that—I couldn’t, I couldn't 
forgiven it.” 

Slowly he released her hands 

“I do not understand,” he said. “Your creed that no sin 
demands a life-time’s expiation—was just words—mere 
words!” 

She drew a quick breath, and her hand went up to her 
throat. Suddenly she began to tremble, her whole slight body 
shaking helplessly. “Oh, go—please go, Blake,” she cried 
chokingly. “I can’t bear any more.” 


have 


R-R-R! The telephone bell pealed shrilly, and Lucian 

Gale jumped up rather hurriedly and took down the 
receiver. Midnight had already struck, and it was rare for 
anyone to ring up at that hour of the night 

“Hullo! Who’s speaking?” he demanded curiously 

\ faint, rather agitated voice came back over the wirt 
Pam’s voice. Her utterance came in little nervous jerks 

“Will I come over to Rakehill, did you say?” he asked 

“Yes—yes. Everyone’s out except me, and—and I’m 
rather worried about something. Will you come? Dx 
you mind?” 

“Of course I don’t mind,” he replied promptly. “I'll 
ride over at once.” 

When he reached Rakehill, Pam herself came hurriedly 
out to meet him 

“What is it?” he asked, as he followed her into the 
sitting-room 

“It’s Bubbles—about Bubbles,” she said, her breath coming 
unevenly. “He went away—oh, hours ago—to the Bungalow 
to see that woman—Yvonne, and he’s never returned. Loo 
I'm frightened—if anything happens—”’ 

Nothing will,” he said reassuringly. “Don’t worry any 
more, Pam, old thing. I'll ride straight over to the Bungalow 

Pam sprang up. “Will you, really?” 

“I'll go right along there now. Probably I shall meet 
Bubbles coming back.” 

But, although he had spoken with assumed cheerfulness 
within himself Loo was conscious of a distinct feeling ot 
inxiety. “The young fool!” he muttered to himself as he 
urged the mare along the road. Suddenly he drew to one 
side, as big headlights heralded the approach of a car. The car 
rounded the curve, and was abruptly braked to a standstill 

“Hullo, Loo!” It was Blake’s voice 

“Hullo,” said Loo. “You haven’t passed Bubbles Wayne 
on the road, have you?” 

“No, I’ve not seen Bubbles. Why ?” 

Blake listened quietly as Loo told of Pam’s fears. Then 
“This is my job, Loo,” he said. “I can deal with that 
woman better than you can, probably. Come with me, if 
you like. Oh, but your horse—” 

Deitly Loo took off the saddle and bridle and thrust 
them into the car. “The mare’ll find her [Turn to page 70] 
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from your Royal pursuer 

d in your heart you know 

it you are safer here, with 

than you were there, or 
vour home.” 

She did not deign to reply, 
erely bowing slightly as in 
ismissing a servant, and say 
i: “I am going below, Mon 

ur, good-night.” 

Georges appeared; alert as 
Monsieur had always been to 
moods of his men, he did 
ot at first notice the other's 
lubious expression. When he 
lid, a curt question made the 

in shake his head: “The 
rew’s wondering, Monsieur, 
ibout Mademoiselle.” 

“Why should they wonder 
ibout her? We’ve had women 
iboard before 9 

“Prisoners—and Monsieur 
anded them, always as soon 
is possible.” 

“I do not see the difference.’ 


Georges shrugged in com | 
plete defeat. When Monsieur 
chose not to see, Heaven's 4 
self could not cure his blind 
ness. He turned but Monsieur 


caught his shoulder, swinging 
him around until their eyes 
met. “Mademoiselle is also 
my prisoner. You understand 
Georges ?” 

Georges raised his eyebrows 
but his tone was one of com 
plete respect. “But yes, Mon 
ieur. I understand. You wish 
me to tell that to the men.” 

“Precisely. And Georges—” 

“Monsieur.” 

“See that food is_ taken 
Mademoiselle She has had 
nothing since lunch.” 

Georges bowed, and went 
Gaillard-Arriére resumed his 
pacing. He had lost track of 
the hour, his nerves wert 
jangling. He caught himself 
up abruptly. Soon, in a very 
few hours, they would cross . 
the route of trade. He had “« They've 
promised the men action—he 
found his fingers stroking the 
long muzzle of his pistol. A 
foot of steel, chased with exquisite designs, a foot of steel, 
straight and gleaming in the faint starlight. Action! He 
must be ready to receive it, yet he paced the deck, restless 
he, on whose steady hand and cold brain rested the fate of 
other men. He spoke impatiently, aloud, and started at the 
ound of his own voice. Then, he turned and went to his 
bed, though he knew it was useless 

He was still tossing when the dawn pricked the horizon, 
ind rose thankful that the night was past. All the long day 
they sailed; twice, a glimmering sail beckoned them but 
twice, Monsieur decided against pursuit. All the fong day 
Lady Mary Nash kept to her cabin, and Georges, bearing 
her food, wondered at her coldness. Just before sundown, 
Monsieur himself descended the narrow stairway. He saw 
his hand unsteady on the latch; it fired him with renewed 
anger. Just in time, he realized that he had come to 
apologize. “Mademoiselle,” he said, “It is I.” 

There was a second of silence. Then: “Who is it?” 

Monsieur hesitated. Then! “‘A lawless Pirate’ Mademoi- 
selle. You would not, I suppose, care to undertake my 
conversion ?” 

The door opened. Lady Mary stood quite erect, and her 
eyes met his. “That would, I fear, be a life-work.” 

They went up to the deck. Georges hurried forward 
“They've sighted a Spanish merchantman off the starboard 
bow, Monsieur!” 

Monsieur hesitated. Henri’s face glowered over Georges’ 
shoulder. “It’s the third today, Monsieur, and the richest, 
by the look of her. We can’t escape meeting up with her 
unless we change our course.” 

In spite of the respect in the tone, the words held a fleck 
of scorn. Monsieur spoke so quietly that even Lady Mary 
shivered. “I see no reason to change our course, my friend.” 
He waved his hand, and the two men hurried away, eager 
with the tidings 

Lady Mary turned to him. “So, it is true. I had hoped 
wondered oh, Monsieur, you don’t look like a Pirate!” 

“The greatest rascals, Mademoiselle, generally appear the 
most plausible gentlemen. I fear Mademoiselle must pardon 
me. There are duties, negligible, no doubt, to you and me, 
but there are others who are fools enough to believe their 
lives depend on my attention. You will excuse me?” He 
turned from her, not unpleasantly aware that her eyes fol- 
lowed him. Indeed, it was with a certain jauntiness that he 
removed his brocaded coat, and embroidered waistcoat, but 
as he bent to the sea-task, he forgot the woman watching him 

They swept into the pursuit now with a gaiety that belied 
their purpose. Around them the empty sea glowed blood-red 
in the sunset. There were hurrying shadows aboard the other 
vessel—unmistakable signs of agitation. With the thrill it 
never failed to bring, the Frenchman knew he had been 
recognized that his name was being spoken in white-lipped 
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undertones aboard the stately vessel—knew there was not a 
heart aboard the merchantman that was not pounding, 
already assured of the outcome 

He worked swiftly, surely, his voice ringing clear in the 
sunset, forgetful of everything except that he was outgen 
eraling the other ship—that he was gaining with surprising 
ease, considering the greater sail the other carried. Suddenly 
he saw the reason for the swift gain. The men had been 
ordered from the ropes— to arms. It might mean a brief 
struggle against him—a fool’s resistance—he swept into the 
conflict with a laugh of eagerness. The first blood made him 
mad for more. He had forgotten Lady Mary, forgotten 
everything except that for the moment, incredibly, the tide 
was against him. Then suddenly there rose a clear, feminine 
voice, piercing the tumult: “Escape! Bear word to England 
that Lady Mary Nash—” 

The voice was silenced. Monsieur did not pause to think 
how. He knew only that his men were fighting as devils, 
that he himself was desperate. Night <4 fallen, cloaking the 
conflict, but not lessening it. Without warning, he saw his 
weapon fall to the deck—realised that he was rolling over 
a red precipice, failing. . falling. : 

He felt a great beating in his head. It must be the clang 
of weapons. There was a mission he was bent on. Ah, yes 
“Bear word to England that Lady Mary Nash..” With a 
flare of consciousness, he raised himself on an elbow, repeat 
ing it—“Lady Mary Nash..Lady Mary Nash...” But what 
of it? What word? “Lady Mary..” 

“Yes, Monsieur ?” 

He fell back, opening his eyes. A girl stood beside him, 
ashen hair, long grey green eyes, robe of brocaded blue 
Notre Dame! 

“Ves, Monsicur?” The gentle voice repeated; why, why 
would the Virgin address him as Monsieur ? 

“Mary!” He whispered it, and fell silent 

“Yes, Monsieur. It is I, Lady Mary Nash.” 

His eyes cleared. It was like a great light. “Mademoiselle !’ 
He lay looking at her, incredulity, fear, struggling through 
his mind. “You are safe?” 

The grey eyes were averted. “Quite safe, Monsieur.” 

“Mademoiselle. .my head. .” 


“T know.” 
“Where is the leech?” 
Georges spoke: “Mademoiselle has been your leech, 


Monsieur.” 

He struggled with the idea, but it mastered him. He felt 
his eyes closing, a black curtain across his consciousness. 
Yet there was something he must know— 

“They escaped, Georges?” 

“A few, Monsieur.” Georges’ lips tightened grimly. Gail 
lard-Arriére flung off the black curtain, raised himself on his 
elbow. A little cry escaped the girl. He fell back, blinded 
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by the same red film 

“Ah, Monsieur, I pray! 
Georges! He has opened it 
again!” 

He felt the cold impact ( 
wet linen on his forehead 
over his eyes. Georges’ voice 
rushed with words, came to 
him: “Mademoiselle, she ha 
held the lips of your wound 
tirelessly, Monsieur.” 

“Tirelessly 2? How long?” 
“It is three days, Monsieur.” 

“Fetch the leech He will 
sew the wound.” 

There was a pause 

“Monsieur. .the leech. .is 

“Get the leech, Georges,’ 
the woman's voice again. The 
sound of retreating footstep 
and advancing. The woman’s 
voice: “Monsieur will pardor 
me if I speak for the leech 
He has a slight wound on the 

on the mouth. He is hers 
now.” Again the pause, then 
“He wishes to know if you 
are quite ready, Monsieur.” 

“T think Mademoiselle would 
better leave the room,” 

“Very well, Monsieur.” He 
heard the rustle of her gown 
feeling bitterly that she was 
glad enough to escape. An 
instant later, the linen was 
turned down from his fore 
head 

“Why is that over my 
eyes?” 

Georges spoke. His voice 
trembled. “The leech consid 
ers it advisable, Monsieur.” 

“The leech may be dumb, 
but I see no reason why I 
should be blind.” 

Then, suddenly, Monsieur 
stiffened. On his forehead 
Monsieur felt the pressure of 
two fingertips. They faltered 
for an instant, then were 
coldly steady They wert 
uspiciously smooth and_ icy 
His only objection to the 

5 leech had been that his hands 
were invariably hot. An in 
stant later, he felt the prick 
of a needle. plied with un 

canny assurance. His hand fell to his side; unmistakably 
it touched satin. His lips twisted in a grim little smile, but 
instantly, his face was expressionless again. It was a surpri 

ingly short time before Georges’ voice cut through his 
imaginings. “It is over, Monsieur.” 

The linen was removed from his eyes, and he saw Georges 
standing beside him. Otherwise, the room was empty 
“Where’s the leech, Georges?” 

“The leech felt somewhat faint, Monsieur.’ Then, hastily 
You know, he was wounded, Monsieur.” 

Monsieur nodded, apparently satisfied Georges moved 
over to him, and began to bind his forehead. “Your hand i 
trembling, Georges,’ and the master’s keen eyes saw the 
little flush. “You were wounded also?” 

Georges raised his eyes. They were frankly troubled. “Per 
haps I should tell you, Monsieur. I have net slept for three 
nights. +I have passed them on the stair leading to 
Mademoiselle’s cabin.” 

“Mademoiselle has requested you to keep guard there?” 

‘Mademoiselle is too ignorant to know fear.” 

“Then . there is someone to fear? Come, Georges, 
who is it?” 

“It is Henri.” 

Monsieur’s hand fell. A black cloud swept his face 
but his eyes were cold. “What a blind fool I’ve been!” 
His voice still low had intensified until Georges moved back, 
seared by the white heat of it. His expression changed to one 
of crowding thought. When he spoke again, it was in a 
tone of calm decision. “We will make in to Marseilles,’ 
he said. “Thence, you will escort Mademoiselle to Paris 
From Paris, the routes of the world are at the disposal of 
her father’s daughter.” 

Georges watched him closely. “Perhaps, Monsieur, Made 
moiselle will not care to go.” 

Monsieur’s eyes swung to his, and held a moment 
“Nonsense, Georges. Your fondness for me has _ blinded 
you. She hates me. Only in hatred can a woman be so 
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self-possessed.” 

“Monsieur believes that ?” 

“A man is a coward who will deceive himself. So give 
orders to put in at Marseilles.” 

The man nodded, but hesitated. “Well, mon ami: 

“Monsieur . one of the men brought a girl off the 
merchantman.” 

The master’s face clouded. ‘‘You know the rule.” 

“Monsieur knows that never before has it been questione: 
But now, there is Mademoiselle and they grumble.” 

“You told them Mademoiselle was my prisoner.” 

“But they claim that Isabella is Henri’s.’ 

“Henri! He has his flights this voyage, our Henri!” He 
smiled. “You will bring me champagne, Georges.” The man 
went, and Monsieur closed his eyes. He had played with 
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t 
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the lives of so many men, that he had not given a thought 
to the danger of playing with a woman Now he must 
see it through, whatever the cost 

“Your wine, Monsieur.” 

He opened his eyes, and drank. A moment later, hi 
wung his feet over the edge of his bunk. “Monsieur! What 
are you doing!” 

“Help me, Georges. I am going on deck 

“Monsieur! It is impossible!” 

“Quiet! I am going!” He struggled with his coat, ad- 
justed the convent-lace at his throat, with a smile. Georges 
half-carried him up the companionway. At its head, Lady 
Mary Nash met him. “Monsieur! What are you doing here?” 

His eyes caught hers, and in spite of his pallor a flicker 
of his old humor made him seem himself again. “Defending 
a lady’s honor, Mademoiselle.” 

The other men had seen him. They hurried up, their 
greeetings eager, but under the unaffected heartiness of them, 
Monsieur felt a tinge of restraint. He asked for Henri, and 
saw the swift exchange of glances. He sank into the chair 
placed for him, and waited in silence. Georges stood at 
his elbow, alert. At last, Henri appeared. As many of the 
others as could be spared from the actual management of 
the vessel, clustered about trying to cloak their curiosity 
under their pleasure at having Monsieur up again. Henri 
nodded. There was a trace of sullenness in his perfectly 
respectful greeting. “Good-day, Monsieur.” 

“And to you, Henri. I hear there is a lady on board.” 

“There are two, Monsieur.” 

“Ouite so. But their positions are somewhat different.” 

Henri’s lip curled. “There’s a long way between the 
ifter house and before the mast, Monsieur.” 

The master went whiter. “I am citing neither social nor 
officia! differences, Henri. That is hardly necessary. I did 
not believe that it would be necessary to call to your mind 
a rule of long standing.” 

“Monsieur has never before objected to our following 
where he led.” 

There was a rustle of amazement, almost admiration, for 
the man’s daring. “Henri!” 

“Monsieur ?” 

“I-um not here to discuss the reasons for Mademoiselle’s 
presence aboard this ship. You will take my word for it 
that—’ 


Henri swayed, drunk with his sudden success. “Your word, 
Monsieur! I have heard before of gentlemen’s agreements . .’ 
Monsieur’s pallor frightened Georges. “Monsieur!” he 


begged, “You overestimate your strength!” 

“I do not overestimate my authority, Georges. Henri, you 
realize this is mutiny ?” 

“I know what penalty you exact for defying you, Mon- 
sieur, however justly ” 

Under his lowered lids, Monsieur tested opinion, glancing 
wiltly from face to face. In all there was a tensity of 
excitement; in all but that of Georges, a half-sullen dis 
ipproval. Always before, Monsieur had been just 
Suddenly, an idea leaped into his mind. Fever or cham 
pagne—he was too weak to care which. He recognized it 
for a fleeting moment as madness, then threw up his head 
ind laughed. He tossed back the ruffle over his hand, and 
regarded the great jewel on his finger. At last, he spoke, 
casually, with a smile 

“We all missed our sport three days back, my friends 
Like you, I have need of occasional excitement. So I was 
ibout to offer this ring as a wager. Suppose, my friends, 
we word it this way: You grant that Mademoiselle is as 
much in my power as Isabella is in Henri’s?” 

There was a swift murmur of assent 

“Good. And, having heard her cry for aid, you do not 
believe that she is here—because—because—you know that 
she does not love me? Or would in any way shield me?” 

Again, they agreed. “Then the wager is between my 
claim and Henri’s. As he says, if I have led he has the 
right to follow. I claim merely that I have not led—in 
which case, disobedience to my rules is mutiny—and to be 
punished with death.” 

Georges cried: “Monsieur! You are not going to do this 
mad thing! If not for vour own sake for hers This 
would be public degradation.” 

‘All of you, out of sight! And lest you suspect a trick, 
keep within hearing. Henri! Remain. Georges, get—ah, 
here is Mademoiselle, now. Georges hesitated to summon you 
to me. You will pardon my remaining seated?” 

“Monsieur, you look very ill. I beg that you will go below.” 

“Directly. Will you first answer me a question? Made- 
moiselle, is there in your presence here any element of 
disrespect ?” 

She had lost her air of sympathy. “My merely being 
aboard this boat is a degradation.’ 

“Mademoiselle will pardon m« 

“IT pardon nothing.” 

“Then I must beg her attention. I might tell Mademoiselle 
without undue urgency that a man’s life is at stake on 
either side of her answer.” Her eves came to his, read the 
mad meaning in them. “In fact, it is a matter of life and 
death, with Mademoiselle’s word to weigh the balance. I 
isk only that she tell the truth.” 

A little light came into her eyes—a glitter of triumph; 
1 cruel little twist to her lips. A matter of life and death— 
with her word to weigh the balance! 

‘Mademoiselle, have I, except for the act of your ab 
duction, shown you less homage, less respect than I might 
have tendered my Sovereign Lady?” 

She stood with her head back, the wind in her face 
blowing back her pale hair, mad with power. Then suddenly, 
the life went from her. Her lips were stiff. She answered 
in a monotone: “Justice compels me to say that Monsieur’s 
attitude toward me had been one of the utmost restraint.” 
She turned swiftly, and hurried below. The little pause that 
had followed her words was broken, and she had hardly 


disappeared when the deck was bedlam. Opinion had 
swung back, solidified 

The exhilaration of it swept through Gaillard-Arriére, 
strengthened him to the crisis. Henri, livid, his eyes blood 
shot, swayed before the master, his hand trembled on the 
hilt of his dagger, but his shifting eyes, moving from face 
to face warned him not to draw it. “It is incredible!” 
he muttered. 

Monsieur played with the lace at his wrist, answering with 
the old smile: “Come, come, Henri, this is no time to turn 
pale! The thought of death is no stranger to you, and you 
need not fear for your new responsibility Isabella will 
be safer in my keeping than yours. She shall serve Made- 
moiselle, my one regret has been that she lacked a maid 
So you see, after all you have done me service—and I shall 
be generous and recognize it. You may choose your own 
method of extermination so long as it be before sundown.” 

He rose, his little burst of strength deserting him, and fell 
back against his chair. A dozen hands stretched eagerly 
to his aid. 


A last Monsieur opened his eyes. The light of fever had 
gone from them. He lay a long minute without speak- 
ing, then shook himself free from the heavy coverlid. “Dieu! 
It is so hot that I believe I must have accompanied Henri!” 
A shade of suspicion crossed his face. “We are making 
toward Marseilles?” 

“Monsieur will pardon, there has been much confusion. I 
forgot his decision.” 

“So, mon ami, you believe me unable to take command, 
and take command yourself. However, you will tell the 
steersman that I am recovered. Marseilles is our next port.” 

Monsieur saw the relief and the dejection in Georges’ bow. 
Five minutes later, he heard the creak of the rigging, felt 
the swing of the ship with the altered course. He smiled, 
lying lazily on his back. Georges reappeared, bearing a large 
salver on which rare viands vied to tempt the appetite of 
Monsieur. His eyes met his friend’s in enquiry. “But, mon 
ami, you must not serve the food of princes to a poor 
rascal in a dressing gown! Come, I must dress for this 
feast, if I am not to feel inferior to my food!” 

“Monsieur you are not yet strong enaugh 

“Nonsense! I am mad with health! Come telh me where 
you got this, while you help me.” 

“The Maria, Monsieur, was well stocked for a voyage 
to the Indies. It is a pity so little of it is now fit for the 
consumption of Monsieur. Three days, four . .” he shrugged. 

“Plenty, my friend. Indeed, more than enough for me 
You have already dined?” 

Georges nodded. “A pity Half of the rarest feast is 
companionship.” He played with his ruffles, a distant ex- 
pression on his face. 

Georges smiled a little. “Perhaps, Monsieur, Mademoiselle 
has not yet dined.” 

“Mademoiselle! To be sure! One must not forget one’s 
guests. I think I shall dine on deck. If you will be good 
enough to assist ah! The stairs are still somewhat 
difficult. And now, if you will be good enough to request 
Mademoiselle to honor me—” 

As if in answer to his thought, Lady Mary appeared. He 
rose, somewhat unsteadily to greet her; she inclined her 
head silently, slipping into the chair Georges held for her. 
Her eyes scanned the table, and Monsieur chose to mis- 
interpret their direction. “Mademoiselle is surprised at the 
repast ? I admit that my breath, also, was taken away by it.” 

She shook her head. Her voice was colourless. “No. 
Georges and his comrade were very generous. I have eaten 
of their booty for three days. The salver, Monsieur, the 
luxury of the table service. It is as if I were the guest 
of a great Doge, instead of . . of . .” 

‘Why hesitate, Mademoiselle? A poor rascal of an outcast.” 
Her lowered eyes fell on the salver: “And these arms, Mon- 
sieur—you masquerade with them, but I can only see the 
noble gentleman, their rightful owner.” 

He bit his lip. Then, in sudden decision, he leaned for- 
ward. “Mademoiselle may be more comfortable if some of 
the pretense, at any rate, is removed. The salver, I admit, 
was what Mademoiselle is pleased to call booty. But the 
arms—Mademoiselle will not consider it boasting if—if I 
tell her that to me also it was familiar? That is why I kept 
the service—for on ships such as this gold services are of 
little use. You see, even such a wretch as I may be a bit 
sentimental.” 

She looked at him, dazed. “But, Monsieur, they are 
the arms of—” 

A gesture silenced her. “Precisely. But not all the sons of 
a great house care to enter the army; and a few of them are 
eminently unfitted for the church; and occasionally, there 
is one who is too proud to bow all day, a mannequin, before 
a King. Yet Poverty rubs the glamour from Respectability. 
And, once in a century, there is a man who prefers to rob 
the wealthy merchant, the thoughtless noble, rather than 
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claim from half-starved peasants his ‘rightful tithe’. 

“Then even your name, Gaillard-Arriére, is a masquerade !” 
A flicker of amusement lifted the corner of the man’s mouth. 
““Mademoiselle’s French is excellent, but if she will permit 
me to mention it, not nautical. Indeed, even Mademoiselle’s 
father, who might easily have pierced my disguise, was help- 
less before so obvious a thing; for, though a superb Admiral] 
in English, he does not know the meaning of a quarterdeck 
in French!” 

“T cannot believe—” 

“That I am a gentleman? Alas! And how few days, since 
you believed I could not be a buccaneer!” 

She ate in silence, he watching her. When she had finished 
he spoke suddenly, almost roughly. “You may have noticed 
that we came about a short time back, Mademoiselle? We 
are now bound for Marseilles.” 

“Marseilles!” in spite of herself, it was a little cry of 
surprise. 

“There, Mademoiselle will be good enough to accompany 
Georges to Paris, whence the commerce of the world will be 
at the disposal of Lady Mary Nash.” 

There was a silence, electric with queries. Finally, she said 
“Your men say, Monsieur, that you are holding me for 
surety against my -father.” 

“You believe that, Mademoiselle?” 

She shrugged, but for all her air of indifference, he saw 
her face whiten, and it gave him sudden courage. He smiled, 
the old debonair smile. “You would prefer to believe other- 
wise, would you not, Mademoiselle ? No, do not blush. Were 
I a woman, I would more deeply resent being coldly looked 
upon as surety, than—” 

She turned to leave him, but he caught her as he had that 
night on the cliff; and this time he held her to him, his lips on 
hers. He felt the quick stiffening of her body, after its first 
involuntary yielding; realized her closed eyes, belying the 
sudden effort she made to release herself. Impulsively, he 
flung her out of his arms, catching her wrist. Her eyes, half 
frightened now, searched his face. He pointed to the horizon, 
where the red sun was nearly drowned in the copper sea. 

“Look, Mademoiselle, it is daylight now. In a moment it 
will be night. In these waters, there is no twilight. Youth is 
like that, Mademoiselle—your youth and mine. There is 
room in them only for full light, or complete darkness 
Twilight is the medium of age.” 

He released her, and she almost ran from him. He watched 
her go, and then, a little bitterly, he turned to the rail, the 
swift-winged darkness cloaking him. “Four days to Mar- 
seilles if the wind and weather hold. Four days of a lifetime 
Dieu! The English are incredibly cold!” 

The first day passed, and the second. But early on the 
morning of the third, the lookout sighted a vessel whose 
course must cross theirs. Monsieur joined him in unaffected 
admiration. There was a challenge in the sh’p’s stately ap- 
proach, but this was no day for combat. Regretfully they 
watched it, ever coming nearer, its haughty proportions 
growing as the di-tance lessened, until they recognized it— 
an English man-o-war. They were exchanging glances 
weighted with surmises, when a woman’s voice caused Mon- 
sieur to turn abruptly: “My arms!” 

There was pride in the cry, and Monsieur caught its 
meaning. Blazoned on the foresail, a coat as intricate as that 
of a Royal house glittered in the noon sunlight. He saw 
clearly what was obviously a mystery to her; her cry for 
aid, carried by the few who had escaped, a clarion call to 
the frantic old man, pacing his quarterdeck, questioning all 
incoming seamen, searching the horizon for a sail that might 
bring him news. Too late he realized his foolhardiness in 
crossing his former course too soon. 

He turned with a swift order: “Swing the course! Avoid 
her at all costs!” There was a rush of men to the ropes, the 
ship swayed under them; with a faint hope Monsieur 
watched the other vessel, but she also swept into the new 
course, and Monsieur cursed bitterly. They were running 
before the wind, every inch of sail drawing, yet they seemed 
to be crawling over the oily sea. Hour after hour they raced; 
frankly now the pursued. 

At last a gruff voice bridged the distance: “I’ve no wish to 
slaughter the lot of you, and take English lives as well; by 
an amazing circumstance, I know my man when I see him.” 

Monsieur stepped to the rail. Faintness and fatigue made 
him sway a little, but to the Englishman it was swaggering 
effrontery. Certainly, there was no show of fear or yielding 
in the courtly bow and the correct words of greeting: “But 
good-day, Monsieur the Admiral! I trust you enjoyed your 
tea?” 

He saw the flash of steel, heard an oath—then behind him, 
the voice of Lady Mary Nash, clear, ringing: “Father! 
Don’t! He’s my husband!” 

Her cry was too late—it was followed by a pistol shot— 
but it was into her arms that Monsieur fell. She heard his 
words: “Your sense of justice again, Mademoiselle ?” 

Lady Mary Nash lifted her head proudly. “My love for 
you, Monsieur.” 

His glance fell from the transfigured face to the blood that 
crept between his fingers, over the frill of convent lace. 
“Then this is just as well knowing that you loved 
me, I could never . . have let you go!” 

A little frightened cry like a child’s escaped Lady Mary: 
“It isn’t—you don’t mean—” 

The old debonair smile twisted his lips: “You have found 
a lawless Pirate can. . . love . . . why do you think he 
cannot Me +g 

His eyes closed, then strained open. His gaze fought 
through the mist that was covering it, found her face. She 
caught his whisper: “Mademoiselle would you 
could you. .” 

She bent her lips swiftly, felt the momentary pressure of 
his. Then the slow sun dropped below the horizon, and the 
merciful darkness swathed them 
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pirit in his e The cowboys hurrying from the bur 
ither’s time n to A S O Nn O f H 1 S Fa th e r house, buckling on their guns as the 
| that the p wa came, were just in time to hear Mor 
rt alw gan’s words. The Las Rosas forema 
e jo [ Continued from Page § venteen } was apparently trying to understa: 
WI is ther ’ - Morgan’s words. “What be you mean 
imple bu by ‘not this time’?” he asked slowly 
Busine ‘I mean that you are not to go 
oor soulless Black Canyon.” 
thief—can ever uv imagine that El Rancho de Las Rosas “We ain’t goin’ after them horses?” 
means nothing but business to m«¢ Me, work for you, here “Not now.” 
the ranch that my father and mother pioneered? You Long Jo deliberately scanned the faces of the litt 
ive no more right here than one of Zobetser’s sneaking audience as though mutely inquiring if they had heard tl 
orse thieves. Your father stole Las Rosas from me and astounding thing. “You ain’t meanin’ that you’re goin’ 
ou know it. If you ever mention any more of your busines ire up to. And I haven't a doubt but that Jim is in on it let that Black Canyon outfit run off a bunch of our horse 
ropositions to me I'll settle your future so blamed sudden  That’s why he is so chummy with the officers at the post- without you doin’ anything?” 
ou won’t know how it was done.” he’s keeping Zobetser informed as to the movements of the “Ves.” 
Morgar horse was in the corral, saddled and ready, but troops. But it won’t do, Charlie. You’re forgetting Larry “Well?” 
ow, instead of mounting, the ranchman removed saddle and O'Shea.” “We can’t do anything about it this time, Jo.” 
ridle and turned the surprised animal into the pasture Heavens!” ejaculated Gray. “Would you give up your A low laugh came from Holdbrook, and Big Boy Morga 
\ half an hour later Holdbrook and Nora, as they were’ chance to win back Las Rosas just to save that fellow?” whirled as if stung but as he faced the man and the girl 
tarting for their ride, heard the sound of an automobil Not on your life!” cried Morgan desperately. “Not to who were standing side by side, he checked himself anc 
nd looking back saw Big Boy Morgan leaving Las Rosas, save ten thousand like him—the poor, weak-kneed, chicken turned with an appealing look to Gray. The student mover 
lriving like a madman. Holdbrook laughed. The Irish girl’s hearted, white-livered renegade. It’s not for what he is closer to the ranchman and Long Jo to say in a tone whicl 
we was very grave. But much to the delight of Nora it’s for what his sister thinks he is.” could not be heard by the two on the veranda: “I supposi 
Charlie Gray and Wing Foo, Big Boy returned to the ranch For some minutes after this outburst the friends were the Black Canyon crowd understands how we feel abou 
it afternoon. As he drove through the big gate and into silent then Gray asked thoughtfully: “Is Larry such a Nora and Larry and are taking advantage of their protection 
ve shed at the barn Gray met him. “What’s up—anything bad one, Jack?” ' “That’s it exactly,” returned Morgan bitterly. “Holdbrook 


one Wrong sr 


Che ranchman smiled but with a touch of embarrassment 





| just got to thinking things over on my way to town, 
Charlie Then I decided that I was so near I might as 
ell go on in and get the mail. There’s a telegram for you.” 

He handed Gray several letters and a Western Union 
nessagt No bad news, I hope, Charlie?” he said as the 

ident looked up from the yellow slip 

Gray answered slowl It’s from dad. Everything is all 
right at home He handed the telegram to Morgan, who 
read Holdbrook won't sell now Stop Wants ranch to 
reform Jim Stop If Jim fails to make good his end ot 
rroposition by July first we can bu 

While Morgan was reading the telegram, Charlie Gray 
it down on the running board of the car and idly shuffled 
the letters Big Boy had given him. For some time the 
ranchman, with the telegram in his hand, stood with his 


ik to his friend, then he turned and sat down beside 
him. “So you know, too, do you Charlie?” 
Gray did not look up Dolores told Nora.” 
1 sec And you figured to pull me out of old Holdbrook’s 


lutches by iking yourself my pardner, heh?” 

It wa Nora idea 1 wa ifraid wouldn’t work, but 
t looked worth trving 

Big Boy Morgan swor it him affectionately “Vou 
darned old saint, you—and all the time letting me think 
I was keeping my troubles to myself. I might have known 
that Irish girl would get it out of Dolores. I don’t mind 


telling you 


Charlie, that I have worried a lot about Nora 

















latel But I gue it’s all right. Jim told me tl mornin 
hat she ew about the ranch situation and that he in 
tended to marry her, if he could, and settle down. Just at 
first I thought it might be Jim’s Las Rosas prospects that 
had interested her in hin Then I got to thinking it over 
on my way to town 1 I soon saw how wrong I was. She 
ouldn’t do that sort of harlie—she simply couldn't 

Charlie Gray returne: You are exactly right, 
Jack he couldn't. But I t think we'd better talk about 

just now. I wish, if you don’t mind, you would tell me 
how you got into this mess with the old man Holdbrook 

It was easy enough—for him returned the young 
ranchman grim! You | my plans for the development 
of Las Rosas, Charlic I should iv, rather, father’s plans 
Weli, 1 was rather enthusiastic about how I was going to 
carry out dad’s ideas—vyou see, I'd grown up on them. And 
3o when I met Holdbrook—t old man, I mean—I talked 














the whole thing to him 

Old Holdbrook told you all about modern methods of 

nancing big enterprise I suppose said Gray 

He did He showe 1 me how I could ce velop Las Rosas 
i third of the time that dad figured it would take to 

ork it out. It looked good and safe Holdbrook pr 

ited it 

“Of course ud Charl And then 

Morgan wered hopeles first thing 1 

ew Holdbrook owned the contro yf my ranch.” 

Charlie Gra mped to hi nervously to 

d fro before | i vi head bowed 

ected Ja ha lately—and 

Nora | omehow itten a r Dolores—do you 
ne that Zobetser outhit doing anything more 
teal 1 cattie occa ynally ?” 

Morga iswered re tant There always more or 
sm { r g 1 that sort of thing going 
ilk tt border h \ 

I'm ash wi I ed Gray 
Well, ( I t exactl stranger in this section 

d you } I'm rid the range most of the time 
C,00d ne cle r (sr i itished tone ‘And 

owil Jim H broc \ ind « dering he is so 

timate with the Black Canye outht 

Well,” said Morg finist 

Gray pointed to the telegram which was still Morgan 
1. “Dad says if Jin i ) zor we can b 

Holdbrook’s interest. To m good, J m 
straight If Jim= she 1 get into troublk 
ir ; ; 

Mior hook his head It won't ¢ Charli¢ 
I nsisted Gra Ther 1 fig chance—i 

r r 0 h about slack Canvon 
Oh. I h about what Zobetser Teka eae 


“He’s not so bad 
As long as Larry 


returned Morgan. “He’s just no good 
was at home under Nora’s influence she 
held him up. A girl like her, Charlie, would hold any man 
to his best—even Holdbrook. But when Larry came to 
America, and Nora wasn’t near enough to keep him under 
her thumb, he fell in with the slackers and no-accounts 
because that’s where he naturally belongs. That’s the tragedy 
of the thing—don't Charlie? Nora raised this boy 
She has been his sister father, and mother, all in 
Her love for him is the wonderful thing I ever saw in 
all my life and it’s Larry’s confounded good-for-nothing 
character that makes her love so big. No, no, old man, 
Las Rosas means a lot to me but it don’t mean as much— 
it ‘t mean as much to me as that worthless, no-account 
cub, Larry O’Shea, means to his sister.”’ 


you see, 
and 
most 


one 


HE work of tallying the Las Rosas cattle was finished. 
Only five more days and it would be July first. On the 
last day of their long weeks of hard riding Morgan told his 
men the reason for the unusual work. The cowboys re 
ceived the news that Holdbrook was to be the manager of 


the ranch in characteristic silence; but amohg_ themselves 
they discussed the situation at length. Long Jo, only, was 
bitter. But then, El Rancho de Las Rosas and Big Boy 


Morgan were Long Jo’s all—and the man who had put 
John Morgan’s son on his first horse was no longer young 

Stub was in the bunk house laboriously writing a letter 
Maricopa Bill, sitting on the floor of the bunk house porch, 
with his back against a post, was looking at the pictures in 
a month old Sunday paper. At the farther end of the porch 
Curly flat on his back “just a doin’ nothin’” as hard 
is he how. Morgan, Long Jo and Gray were on the 
ranch house veranda. The rattle of pots and pans told that 
Wing Foo was in his kitchen, and the Irish girl and Hold 
brook were sitting on the bench at the lower corner of 
the rose garden 


lay 
knew 


Suddenly the restful quiet of the morning was broken 
by Pablo who was riding toward the house as fast as his 
horse could run. Gray paused in the middle of a sentence 


and with Morgan and Jo started for the gate 
his paper and got to his feet. Curly sat up 


Bill dropped 
Stub appeared 


in the doorway 

The running horse, reeking with sweat, with heaving 
flanks and distended nostrils, stopped in his own length as 
only a cow horse can and the vaquero without dismounting 


said: “Senor Morgan, all the horses in the west pasture, 
they are gone. Not one blame horse is left.” 

The fence,” said Morgan shortly 

No, no, it ees not the fence—it ees those Black Canyon 


thieves. Me, I know it ees so, Senor. It las’ night— 


was 


the tracks, they are all there where they went through the 
gate on the tar side of the pasture. Anyone he can see 
Me, I trail them straight to the canyon almost to Pete's 


house then I come back quick like anything.” 


Big Boy looked at his foreman. “It was to be expected— 
if you ask me,” said Long Jo. “Injun Pete, he savvy the 
situation and figgers that just now is a good time to help 
himself. He’s got ‘em in that little pasture above the 


house where the canyon boxes 


Ain’t no way anybody can 
get to ‘em except on foot, without passing through the 
corral in front of Pete and his whole outfit. He'll let ’em 
lay there today and move ‘em over the line tonight.” The 
foreman turned toward the listening riders. “Get your 
horses, boys. Pablo, you’d better saddle a fresh one.” 

He started toward the bunk house as he spoke but 
Morgan stopped him. “Wait a minute, Jo.” 


his employer 


embarrassed 


questioningly 
“Just what do 


taced voung 
was clearly 
Jo?” 


Go get our horses, of 


The foreman 
Big Boy Morgan 
you propose to do 

Do? 
o do?” 
Morgan glanced 
been attracted by 
on the 
he said 


course—what else is there 


toward Nora and Holdbrook 
the excitement and were now 
veranda at the corner of the house. With 
slowly: “Not this time, Jo.” 


who had 
standing 
an effort 


of course, has explained it to Pete who would never dar 
try anything as raw as this ordinarily.’ 
“But, Jack, isn’t this exactly the chance you want?” 


“I don’t think Jim is in on this horse stealing, Charlie 


More likely this is Injun Pete’s own private venture 
sort of on the side, you know.” 

“Yes,” returned Gray eagerly, “but it gives you an op 
portunity to go after the whole Black Canyon outfit and 


once you have started something Jim's connection with them 
could be easily established.” 

“Ves, but—” he looked toward the girl on the veranda 
“No, no, Charlie, I can’t do it.” He turned to the foreman: 
“We'll just have to let it go this time, Jo,” he said in 
tone that was heard by all 

The old ranch foreman’s lean, dark face was set griml 
his eyes were hard as gray steel and his voice was as hard 
“Vou’re the boss, sir, but I sure never thought I'd see th 
day that John Morgan’s boy would show up like this— and 
all for a measly, no-’count—” 

“Jo!” Big Boy spoke with sharp authority and the fore 
man in spite of his anger checked the words that were on 
his lips. “All right, sir, all right. But you’ve got to hear 
me just the same. I ain’t mindin’ about tellin’ a few reason 
able lies to save somebody’s feelin’s. I can make out to get 
along with the work when the goes plumb loco an’ 
every fool puncher in the outfit is a mveonin’ around like 
a sick calf. But when I got to jest sit down an’ look on 
while Injun Pete an’ his rustlers help themselves to a bunch 


boss 


o’ Las Rosas horses without even sayin’ please er thank 
you, I’m through. They used to take some pains to cover 
their tracks. Now, they jest ride up an’ drive ‘em away 


through the gate like they’d paid for ’em. They'll be askin 
you to deliver your stock at their corral next. The only way 
I can figure it is that you ain’t no son o’ yer father’s, sir, 
an’ you ain’t Mollie Graham’s boy, neither. You're jest 
sort of a blame throw something long before 
their time.” 

Big Boy hung his head. When the foreman disappeared in 
the bunk house Morgan without a word, went to the shed 
where he kept his automobile. The others were watching 
curiously as though wondering what would happen next, 
when suddenly with a little cry the Irish girl started forward 
and ran across the big yard toward the barn. Morgan was 
backing the car out of the shed when she reached him. She 
put her hand on the door at his side and he was obliged to 
stop. “Excuse me,” he said, and she saw his face drawn and 
gray, “I don’t wish to be rude but I’ve taken about all I 
can stand.” 

Her eyes flashed. “Sure, ‘tis that you’ve taken more than 
any man has a right to take unless ’tis the truth that Long 
Jo was speaking.” 

“What do you care whether it’s the truth or not?” 

“I’m caring enough that you’ve got to tell me—why is it 
that you won't go after those Black Canyon thieves like a 
man should?” 

He turned his face away and reached for the gear shift 
She put her hand on the wheel. “Not a foot will I let you 
go until you've told me.” 

“T have a good reason,” he muttered desperately 

‘A good reason, is it?” she cried scornfully. “’Tis no good 
reason that can make you turn your back on men like Long 
Jo and the boys and go running away to town for the drink.” 

He looked at her curiously. “What does it matter to you?” 

“It matters enough that I'm here shaming myself before 
them all,” she retorted 

He glanced back at the men who were watching them. “If 
you'll not go yourself to keep the name of Las Rosas honor 
able before men, you can at least let Long Jo and the boys 
do the thing that will keep them from being laughed at from 
one end of Arizona to the other. Being afraid to play the 
man yourself doesn’t give you the right to make better men 
share the disgrace.” 

He was stung by her words as she meant him to be. Shut 
ting off the motor he faced her squarely and a mocking, reck 
less devil looked out of his eyes. She caught her breath and 
moved back from the car. He laughed. “You are entirely 
right, Miss O'Shea, I hadn’t realized how it would look to 


back to 


you. I could stand Jo’s dressing down because he knows and 
the boys know. But you—pardon—you have a lot to learn 
yet.” 


He got out of his car on the other side [Turn to page 44 
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-At the ‘Ritz- Af 


os "basen 
in Atlantic City 












- More than three fourths of the women guests 


interviewed at the Ritz and the Ambassador said 
ih aliaant s Facial Soap was best for their skin, 


One Hundred and Sixty-Four Women Guests 
tell why they prefer this soap for their skin 


T Is TO ATLANTIC CITY, with its gglden air “Because of the amount of jap necessary lo Use, 
and its wonderful hotels that society women living in Pittsburgh. I find Woodbury’s leaves the 


from New York, Philadelphia, Washington— 


even from as far as Pittsburgh and Chicago 


skin as smooth as possible.” 
“ Because all my friends who have good complexions 


—go for a week-end of delicious idleness, use tl. 


when the rush of a crowded season has begun 
to fray their nerves and dim their vitality. 


Because the brilliant throngs that drift through These were a few of the answers. 


the Ritz and the Ambassador represent as cosmo- 
politan a gathering as America can offer—we 
undertook an investigation among the women 
guests at these two hotels. 

How do these women, who can afford the most 
costly personal luxuries, take care of their skin? 
What soap do they buy? Why do they choose it? 


y 


TO OVERCOME 


One hundred and ninety-four women BLEMISHE 


guests staying at the hotels at the time of 











our inquiry answered our questions. 
One hundred and sixty-four, or more carefully. Now dip the tips of 
: : ' 
than three-fourths, said they were using your fingers i arm water 
, > . - . . = —— wh ol » ap he o P is - 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap for their skin. and rub them on the cake 
rT : . Woodbury's until they are cov- 
The other thirty named ten different ; 
e ered ¢t a Cavy, cream-tike 
brands of soap. sehen” continued on Dent ¢ 
of the booklet, ““A Sk You 


We asked the one hundred and sixty-four 
Woodbury users, why they preferred it for 
the care of their skin. 


Love to Tou 


“ Because my skin was so irritated by any 
ordinary soap.” 

“ Because other soaps which I had given a 
oe 1 failed—VW ‘oodbury’s has greatly 


elpe 1 me. 
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“ Because once I find something good, I want to hold 
on to it. It is the most refreshing soap in the u orld.” 


~ ep 
he ae 


One hundred and twenty-two women spoke of 
the purity of Woodbury’s Facial Soap or mentioned 
its mild, non-irritating effect on a tender skin. 


Why Woodbury’s is unique in its 
effect on the skin 
A skin specialist worked out the formula by which Wood- 


This formula not only calls for absolutely 
ilso demands greater refinement in 


bury’s is made. 
pure ingredients. It ; 
the manufacturing process than is commercially possible 


with ordinary toilet soap. In merely handling a cake of 


Woodbury’s one notices this extreme fineness. 

Around each cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is 
wrapped a booklet containing special cleansing treat- 
ments for overcoming common skin defects. Get a cake 


of Woodbury’s today, at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter, and begin your treatment tonight! 


A2s-centcakeof Woodbury’s lasts a month or six weeks, 


REE— 4 j 

J @ fuest-size set. ¢ Pri 

po Cake of HW oodbury’ ” Facial See” 
4 oodbury’s Fa, tal Cream 


new, large 

} ge- 
acial Soap, and cngie 5S of 
and Facial of Par der, 

-—oscthdindinntiantisemees 
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Please send me FREE 
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ust the Thing for a Family-Supper, a Picnic, 


Luncheon or Supper-Party! 


Dis hes and Devices Prepared and Tested mn Mi Call’ s Laboratory-Kitchen 


\ E HAVE planned our page thi 
month to include foods for hot 
days 

First of all, here are some delectable 
hearty sandwiches, easily prepared but 
really a meal in themselves. On a warm 
Sunday evening you can make them for 
upper, and with a cool drink and a de 
sert—what better could your family ask? 
Or you'll find them just the thing for a 
picnic, luncheon or porch-party when 
our guests are really hungry 

Hearty Sandwiches 

REAMED CHICKEN I> ROL 

t rie 

teas 

tone ' 


t 


hing 

Melt butter, add flour, salt and pepper 
ind mix well. Add milk gradually and 
bring to boiling-point, stirring constantly 
Cook until thick. Add pimiento and 
chicken, and heat thoroughly. Add par 
Split finger-rolls and remove some of 
center. Spread both halves, inside, with 
butter and place in oven a moment to 
melt. Fill bottom half with creamed chicken 
Replace other half and serve immediately 


ley 


Mix fish 


thoroughly. Moisten with a littie mayonnaise dressing. Split with salt, pepper and mustard 

finger-rolls and remove some of center. Spread inside of open fire until cheese melts. 

roll lightly with mayonnaise. Fill bottom half with salad 

nixture, replace top half and serve immediately FRIED HEARTY 

BROILED OPI NDWICH cup ¢ ed cooked ha 

hard-cooked eggs, choppe 

Slice bread rather thick, spread lightly with butter, cover : — 

with a thin slice of cooked ham. Put a layer of cheese on 1 


er ee ee re ce er eee 


/ 


~ 


I 


el 


ISIE SALAD IN ROLLS 
flaked tuna t 
er,cubed M > 


ae 
fe Fe 


SARAH FIELD SPLINT, DIRECTOR 


us w 
> a 











cucumber, celery, salt and pepper together. Chill 


Mix ham, eggs, pepper and p'ckle to- 
gether. Moisten with mayonnaise. Spread 
between rather thick slices of bread. Beat 
add milk and mix well. Dip sand- 
wich in egg mixture to coat both sides. 
Fry on both sides in shallow fat. Serve hot. 


egg 


SARDINE SANDWICHES 


Mash 1 can sardines into smooth paste. 


Press 2 hard-cooked egg yolks through 
sieve and mix with sardines. Moisten 
with mayonnaise dressing. Spread be- 


tween rather thick slices of bread. Toast 
on both sides. Serve with following: 


CHEESE SAUCE 
+ cup grated cheese teaspoon salt 
1 cup ru milk Few drops Tabasco 
si 4 YOLKS Sauce 
Fe Ww grains Caye 1€ 
Add cheese to milk and cook until 
cheese is melted Add beaten egg yolks 


and cook over hot water until thick, stir- 
ring constantly. Add salt, Tabasco and 
cayenne. Serve hot 
BAKED-BEAN SANDWICH PIOUANTE 
Break open hot baking-powder biscuits 
and spread with butter. Put a generous 
spoonful of hot baked beans between and 
on top of biscuit. Serve with catsup, chili 


sauce or the following 








Our ¢ 


ai 


the ham 


Steps in Freezing Mixtures 1n Freezer 


Scald treezer, dasher and cover 
Adjust can to see 1f dasher an 
set can in freezer, be ing sure it fits 


up hole in side of bucket 


and cool 


n socket at botton 


| thoroughly before usin 


Qo 


d top fit proper! 


of bucket and cork 


;. Pour mixture into can after co« g to degrees, filling can only 34 full 
to allow for « xpansion while freezing. 
Put cover on tightly and adjust crank. 

( sreak ice into fine pieces (very fine for vacuum-freezer) 1n ice-bag with 
! al t or ha ? 
Mix ice with t right props see table p.So) ina large pan with 

p ‘ 

Put and t ad «¢ t ite to top and pack dé wn tightly. 
Pack wit uf \ it « t »> to cover ¢ 
| , turning crank slowly at first 
When mixture | to thick k becomes ha to turn) turn it 
rm rapidly 
When mixt is stiff a K W >| ger turn, « water from hol 
in side of t. Push down ind salt below top of can. Remove crank. 
WW . off top of 1 Carel V to remove any t and take off top. 
Remove dasher, scraping cream from it back into can with spoon, 

3. Pack frozen mixture down in can as tightly as possible with a spoon. 
Put waxed paper on top of Put a cork inh in cover and replace 
( V ron Cal 
Re pack bucket with n t. If it is to stand for a long time use 
6 parts ice to 1 of salt; if a short time, use 4 parts ice to 1 of salt. Cover 
top of bucket with \ thicknesses of heavy paper or sacking until 

y to op 
Se ne ne ee 





vperts, in McCall's Laboratory-Kitchen, tes 
hes to be used by 


the homemakers on McCall Street 


Place a thick slice of tomato on top and sprinkle 


Broil 


Serve immediately 


minutes 
tomato 


under flame or over 


juice and cook until thick, stirring 


SANDWICHES 


A Neu 


Feature 


TOMATO SAUCE 
ing methods and recipes for frozen 2 cups stewed to » teaspoons sugar 
- . matoes slice onion 
teaspoon salt tablespoons butter 
1g teaspoon pepper 3 teaspoons flour 


Cook tomatoes, salt, pepper, sugar and onion together 15 
Strain. “felt butter, add flour and mix well. 
constantly 
Serve hot. This sauce is good to serve with cold meat, 


Add 


also 


This month we are starting our “Monthly Special.” In New 


York are some of the smartest and 


er ee ee ee 


Steps in Freezing Mixtures in Molds 





1. Scald mold and top and cool thoroughly before using. 

2. Break ice fine in ice bag with mallet or hammer. 

3. Mix ice and salt together in right proportions (see table). 

4. Dip mold in cold water and shake to remove surplus moisture. 

s. Pour mixture in mold to fill. (This does not increase in bulk while freezing). 

6. Put heavy piece of wax paper on top. Put cover on tightly. 

Dip double strip of cheesecloth in melted fat, bind tightly around mold 
where cover joins and pin ends securely. 

8. Put a layer of ice and. salt 2 inches deep in bottom of a pan deep enough to 
entirely hold mold. Set mold down in pan. 

) Pack ice and salt around mold as tightly as possible to fill pan and cover 
top of mold to 2-inch thickness. Cover pan with burlap bag or several lay- 
ers of heavy paper. 

10. Let stand long enough to freeze (see table p.50). Do not repack or disturb 
during freezing. 
When ready to serve, remove mold from ice and salt and wipe outside 
with clean. wet cloth to remove traces of salt. 
Remove greased strips, top, and waxed paper. Run knife around edge of 
mixture to loose. Hold mold in cold water a few seconds, wipe quickly. 
Holding mold in hand, place a dish on top of it and turn over quickly. If 
molded mixture does not turn out easily, hold a damp cloth tightly over 
bottom for a few minutes. 

Norte: These molds may be garnished attractively with whipped cream, put 

through a pastry tube, or with chopped candied fruits, fresh fruits or berries, 


maraschino cherries and nuts. They may also be served with sauces such as 


che 
sin 


Ca 


ee me ee em em ee ee 


iple flower designs can be m 


ndied flowers. 


colate, caramel or marshmallow sauce. For more elaborate decorations 


ade with cinnamon drops, citron, angelica and 


ee 


[Turn to page 36) 
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The Magic of Print 


6 bai old patent-medicine fakir 
who held forth on street corners 
at night with his flambeau torch 
and his amazing, rapid-fire lingo 
knew well the magic of print. And 
the army of quacks who followed 
him have made use of the samemagic. 
Most men and women accept with- 
out question printed statements 
which they might discredit were the 
same words spoken. 


Never before in the known history 
of the world has there been such an 
orgy of fake “cures” as there is today. 
We are living in so wonderful an 
age—such marvelous scientific dis- 
coveries have been made—such 
amazing feats have been accomplished 
—that people believe almost any- 
thing is possible. The “quacks” are 
quick to take advantage of this cre- 
dulity. You will find them trailing 
along in the wake of every announce- 
ment of important medical research, 
with false claims of their “discov- 
eries”, their fake mechanical appli- 
ances and special treatments, their 
“health institutes” and their offers of 
free diagnosis and treatment by mail. 


Millions for Fake “Cures” 


Fake-medicine labels are more cau- 
tious than they used tobe. The U.S. 
Government, through the Federal 











the last penny from desperate, sick 


genni ~ of death and heartlessly swindle 
| people. 


| But even worse than this theft of 
| money is the murderous waste of 
| precious time for which these quacks 
are responsible. Sick folk are piti- 
fully easy victims. They experiment 
and hope—tragically—auntil it is too 
late. Waiting even a few weeks to 
try out a new patent medicine or a 
course of treatments at some dubious 
“health institute”, may mean death 
which might have been prevented 
by the right medical care. 


Cancer and Consumption 
“Cures” 


Of late there has been a renewed 
wave of advertising of specific cancer 
and tuberculosis “cures"—the most 
despicable and cruel of all frauds 
perpetrated upon sick people. No 
medicine has ever been found that 
can be depended upon to cure these 


diseases — despite = sub- 

“ 9 , ; 

Read the Label! é‘ stantiated claims of manufacturers. 
ON’T take my word for it that this medi- . cal for littl M 
cine will cure you! Don’t take anybody’s Testimonials count or littie. Many 

word! Read the label and see for yourself,” quacks are still using testimonials 


the street corner patent-medicine fakir urged 
as he held up a bottle containing some colored sign ed by people who died years 


liquid guaranteed to cure a long list of ailments ago from the ver y diseases of 


and diseases. His confederate in the crowd a 
asked to see a bottle—and then the sales began. i they claimed they had been 








Food and Drugs Act, forbids false or misleading statementson When a cure for tuberculosis or cancer is found 
the trade package. But this Act does not prohibit lying it will not be necessary for the discoverer to ad- 
statements in advertisements, circulars, or window displays. vertise. Any experimenter who finds a remedy 


The vultures who prey on the sick rarely exploit “cure-alls” 
today. They are too clever for that. Instead, they advertise 
different remedies each guaranteed to cure a specific disease 
—tuberculosis, cancer, diabetes, kidney trouble, blood dis- 
eases, skin eruptions, epilepsy and almost every other serious 
ailment. And the dollars—millions of them every year— 


for either of these scourges will be acclaimed the 
greatest benefactor of our generation. Magazines 
and newspapers everywhere will shout the 
glorious news of his discovery. Instead of being 
crowded away in a few inches of advertising 
space, the story will blaze in front-page headlines! 


AMAT yy, 
A Zz 


= 


wt UG. 


roll in to enrich these ghoulish quacks whose profits are Donotbe deceived by the magic of print. Avoid 
tolled from human lives. They trade upon the fear advertised “cures”. If you are sick see your doctor. 





as guaranteed cures. 





Although no specific remedy for the cure of invites the cooperation of editors and pub- be prevented and even checked in its early 
tuberculosis has been found at the time this _lishers everywhere. stages and perhaps be permanently arrested 
is written and scientists are working con- [t js true that the tuberculosis death rate 
stantly on the problem—there are literally has been reduced about 50% during the 
hundreds of nostrums offered to the public past 10 years and each year shows anim- Booklets giving recent and authoritative in- me 


Against this cruel exploitation of the sick, people are being taught that although tuber- y 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company culosis cannot be cured by medicine it can HALEY FISKE, President. i 


—by fresh air, sunshine, rest and the right 
kind of nourishing food. 


provement. This great battle is beingwon formation concerning Tuberculosis and 
by a campaign of education through which Cancer will be mailed free upon request. 
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Published by 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More newInsurance each year 
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Y a g, simple dish ofter f you 
t t ist pack a can of DEL Montes 5§ d 
Pea r Peach Halves, Crushed Pineapple, Apri 
cots, Pears, Berries, Fruits for Salad—any variety yo 
wist an ordinary bucket—between equal layers o 
hopped ice and arse of ice cream salt, Let stand 
three hours, Take out the can; dip for an instant in ! 
wate nch hole i ttom; then open, cutting arou 
j side close ertop,a r ta inder of fr 
fruit—all ready for t ting v lent ser a 
H Lesse oT Sala 
Just remember this is dist tly a Det MONTE sug 
gestion, It'sthe uniform high qualit fD N rt 
Fruits and the fact that each is packed in just the 
! proper syrup that make this met! 80 successf 


For a novel hot-weather salad 

place drained DEL Monrt 
Crushed Pineapple in rings of 
green pepper on lettuce. Mois- 
ten pineapple with French 
iressing. Top each service with 
> ; 4 3 bails cottage chease. Sprinkle 
with paprika and serve 
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m Summer, 


LET DEL MONTE 
DO THE HOT WORK 
or You 


What is summer giving you this year? 

Is it bringing you rest and healthful recreation in the open air? 
Or only added kitchen hours? 

Now—before it’s too late—why not make up your mind really 
to take advantage of the opportunities this wonderful season offers ? 

Youcan doitsoeasily—andstillservethesame tempting, economical 
meals—if you'll just let Det Monte do part of the hot work for you. 

Under this well-known brand—for your instant convenience and 
enjoyment—are packed the world’s finest fruits and vegetables— 
with all their natural, fresh flavor and delicacy. 

You'll find a Det Monte variety for every summer menu need. 
Order from your grocer now. Only one suggestion. Just be sure you 
say Det Monte. Then you know in advance exactly what you're 
getting—the same uniform goodness in every variety—the same 
assurance of satisfaction, no matter where or when you buy. 

Phe tempting summer dishes shown on this page are only suggestions of the many simple 


treats contained in our new recipe collection, ‘*The Det Monvre Fruit Book.’’ For free 
copy, address Department 32 C, California Packing Corporation, San Francisco, California. 












Delicious Peach Dessert 
Put 6 Det Monre Peach Halves in 6 ice cream 
glasses, cup-side up. To chopped meat of 6 prunes 
add '{ cup finely chopped pecans and enough peach 
yrup to make a soft paste, I ill depressions In peac hes 
} 


with this mixture and place another peach half on 


} 


top, cup-side down. Add spoont il of peach syrup 


and top with whipped crean 


Frozen Sliced Peaches 
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A Frozen Vegetable Salad frozen in a mold and garnished with fresh 


tomato and mayonnaise is refreshing and easily made 


Frozen Foods for Scorching Days 


usr BY LILIAN M. GUNN ca, 


7 


Department of Foods and Cookery, 


Teachers College, i 


POMEGRANATE 
APPETIZER 


cup boiling wate 


glass crabapple jelly 
Grated rind ot oranges 
> cups orange juice 


3; tablespoons lemon juice 


Pour boiling water over 

jelly and stir until dis- 

solved. Cool. Add orange 

rind and orange and lemon juice. Mix 
well. Pour imto a freezer, pack with 8 
parts ice and 1 part salt. Freeze. Serve as 
a first course for luncheon or dinner, 


MARSHMALLOW CUP 


pound irs 1 cup chopped 
lows, cut fine nuts 

cup maraschino cups whippe 
cherries, cut 1 crean 
quarters 


tablespoons sugar 


Fold marshmallows, maraschino cher 
ries, nuts and sugar into whipped cream. 
Pour into mold. Cover tightly. Pack in 
2 parts ice and 1 part salt and freeze 2 
hours. Serve in tall glasses, topped with 
a maraschino cherry 


LEMON GINGER 


juart on ilk > cups sugar 
p temon ice Ginger ale 

Mix milk, lemon juice and sugar to- 
gether. Pour into a freezer and pack with 
8 parts ice and 1 part salt. Freeze as 
hard as desired. Serve % cup in tall 
glasses of ice-cold ginger ale. Serve im- 
mediately 


Wash plums and remove stones. Press 
pulp through sieve to make one pint 
juice and pulp. Add lemon juice and sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. Add 
water and freeze in freezer until thick, 
using 8 parts ice and 1 part salt. Open 
can, remove dasher and fold stiffly beaten 
egg whites into the mixture. Freeze again 
by turning until hard. This may be used 
as a frappé, omitting egg whites and 
serving when thick 


BLACKBERRY SORB 
cups su tablespoons le 
cup wate 11C€ 
irts fr I tables t 
erries < € 


Boil sugar and 
water together 3 
minutes. Press black- 
berries through fine 
sieve, holding back 
seeds. Add pulp and 
lemon juice to sirup 
Soak gelatin in cold 
water, dissolve over 
hot water and add 





lumbia University 


to blackberry mixture. 
Cool and _ pour into 
freezer, packing with 8 
parts ice and 1 part salt. 
Turn until mixture be- 
gins to thicken. Open 
can, remove dasher, and 
fold in stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Freeze again by 
turning until as hard as desired 


FROZEN COCOA 


lespoot ‘ cup cream 
sugar teaspoons vanilla 
s hot ilk egg whites 


Mix cocoa and sugar together and add 
hot .nilk. Bring to boiling point, stirring 
constantly, and boil 2 minutes. Cooi and 
add cream and vanilla. Pour into freezer, 
pack with 8 parts ice and 1 part salt 
and turn until consistency of mush. Open 
can, remove dasher and fold in stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Freeze again by turn- 
ing until as hard as desired. 


FROZEN COFFEE 


teaspoo gelatir cup confectioners 
cur milk sugar 

cu hot, strong I t cream 

= caacnunn vaedlin 


Soak gelatin in cold milk. Add hot cof- 
fee and stir until dissolved. Add sugar 
and mix well. Cool. Whip cream and add 
coffee mixture and vanilla. Pour into a 
mold. Cover tightly. Pack in equal parts 
ice and salt and let stand 4 hours. Serve 
in tall parfait glasses. 


FROZEN FRUIT PUDDING 


teaspoon cornstarch pint cream 
cup sugar cup sliced peaches 
teaspoc salt cup pineapple, cut 
eggs nine 
nt mill cup candied cher 
dice mat ries, cut fine 
ws teaspoons vanilla 


Mix cornstarch, sugar and salt and add 
beaten eggs. Heat milk and add slowly to 
egg mixture, stirring constantly. Cook 
over hot water until thick, stirring all the 
time. Cool. Add marshmallows, cream, 
peaches, pineapple, cherries and vanilla. 
Pour into freezer, pack with 8 parts ice 
and 1 part salt and freeze as hard as de- 
sired. If fluffy mixture is desired, cook 
only yolks of egg in custard, beat white 
stiff and add to custard with fruit 

BOMBE GLACE 

Line a mold with frozen sherbet or 
water ice and fill 
center with ice- 
cream or a_ thin 
charlotte russe mix- 
ture. Put thin layer 
of the sherbet or 
ice on top. Cover 
mold tightly. Pack 
in 4 parts ice and 1 
part salt and freeze 
3 hours. Raspberry, 
[Turn to page 50] 
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If You Want To Reduce 
Your Weight 


By E. V. McCoi_itum anp Nina SIMMONDS 


School of Hygiene and Public Health, Fohns Hopkins University 





YOU MUST 
Too much bread and 
butter 


Candies 
Cakes 
Puddings 


Rich Pies 


Too much sugar 

Kat Fish, as: Salmon, 
Shad, Herring, But 
terfish, Mackerel 

Custards 

kat Meats, as: Pork, 
Lamb Chops, Bacon 


Shakes 


Oe ee ee i 


EP rE EE ET CP rs 


f VER-WEIGHT is dangerous, as 
has frequently been emphasized 
by medical writers. The statistics 


of life-insurance companies show that a 
man fifty years old who is fifty: pounds 
overweight has only about half the chance 
of long life as a man of the same age who 
is ef normal weight. Aside from the 
danger to health, a fat person is less com- 
iortable and less efficient than he would 
be if he were rid of his burden of flesh 
To reduce a few pounds means almost 
no discomfort but to remove fifty pounds 
requires a strong character, fortitude and 
patience. If you are much over-weight the 
sooner you undertake to reduce, the better 
The two most common causes of over- 
weight are over-eating and lack of exer- 
cise. The best way to avoid getting fat is 
to eat the right amount of food for one’s 
habits and conditions of life. If you have 
accumulated a few pounds over your 
normal weight and want to reduce, eat 
less and exercise more. People of seden- 
tary habits, who continue to be huge eat- 
ers, become too fat because they con- 
stantly eat more food than they need. 
Few of us realize that the body must 
do something with every morsel of food 
which is put into it. The amount of food 
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YOU MAY 


Beef Bouillon 
Bran Bread and Muf- 


Cereals (with milk 
and no sugar), as: 
Oatmeal, Cornmeal 
Wheat Cereals, 
Rice Cereals, Corn 
Cereals 


i i i i i De i 


NOT 


Rich Gravies 
Ice-Cream Sodas 


Chocolate Milk 


i i i ee 


Lean Fish, as: Cod, 
Haddock, Cusk, 
fins Pollack, Flounder 
Leafy Green Vege- 
tables, as: Lettuce, 
Spinach, Cabbage, 
Brussels 
Cauliflower, En- 


~~ 


KAT THESE 


Marmalades, Jams 
and Honey 

Nuts 

Cream 

Whole Milk 

Potatoes, fried 

Eggs, fried 

Cream 
Sauces 


Soups ar d 


ee) 


a person needs depends on how much 
work that person does. But often the 
amount he eats is determined by the 
amount which is put on the table before 
him. There is nothing the body can do 
with excess food except lay it aside as fat. 
Well persons who eat much and rest much 
generally grow fat. Many thin persons, on 
the other hand, eat liberally but are 
slaves to their nerves. They are so active 
and burn up so much energy that they 
have difficulty in digesting enough to keep 
them in good condition. 

There are a very few people, both fat 
and thin, who are suffering from disease; 
they should not diet but put themselves 
under the care of a physician 

The bread problem is one of the most 
difficult and important that one encounters 
in trying to reduce. If you watch those 
who dine in hotels or restaurants you 
will see them eating away at bread and 
butter while waiting for their order to be 
served. By the time it comes they have 
already taken as much energy-food as 
they need for the day’s work. Yet such 
eaters will say that they ate “only a small 
order” of this or that, and that they are 
“really very light eaters!” 

Ordinary breads [Turn to page 50] 
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EAT THESE 
Potatoes, mashed 
Potato Soup (without 

butter or cream) 
Toast, sparingly 
Vegetable Soups 
Vegetable Salads, as: 

Lettuce and Toma 

to, Lettuce and 


Sprouts, 


i i i ie | 


} Crackers, (sparingly) 

: Eggs in any form ex Grapes, Apples, 

( cept fried Jerries (without 

/ Fruit Salads, without cream or sugar) 

j oily dressings Oyster Stew, made 

; Gluten Bread with skim milk, with- 

: Lean Meats, as: out butter or cream 

. Chicken, Roast Potatoes, baked, with- 

/ Bee f. Steak out butter 

YOU MAY DRINK 


/ 


Chicken Soup 


dive, Kale 
Most fruits, as: Or 
anges, Grapefruit, 


String Bean, and so 
on, (served with 
hard - cooked egg, 
cottage cheese or 
swiss cheese) 

Vegetables, as String 
Beans, Peas, On- 
ions, Celery, Beets, 
Squash, and so on. 

White Bread, spar- 
ingly 


THESE 


Tea, Coffee,Water, Buttermilk, Skim Milk, Orange Juice (without sugar 
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ese Eagle Brand twins 
were prize-winners 


every time 





ALICE AND JOSEPHINE WILSON 
Twin daughters of Mr. and Mrs. James J. Wilson 
289 Ege Avente, Jersey City, N. J. 


LICE AND JOSEPHINE WILSON 

have the enviable record 
of winning prizes for health and 
beauty in all the contests they 
have ever entered —the Asbury 
Park Baby Parade, Bernarr Mac- 
fadden’s Physical Culture Ex- 
position in New York, the Jersey 
City Baby Contest, and numer- 
ous others besides. 

These twins are unusual for 
several reasons—but most of all 
because they are sdentical in height 
and weight! 

When they were put on Eagle 
Brand they were about three 
weeks old. They began to thrive 
at once and now at five years 
they are a wonderful example 
of what this famous baby food 
can do. 


Eagle Brand has been the lead- 
ing baby food for generations 
because it is so safe, so digest- 
ible, so easy to use. For Eagle 
Brand is pure milk combined 


Bordens 


EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 


with sugar, and when properly 
diluted resembles mother’s milk 
more closely than any other pre- 
pared food. 

If your baby isn’t thriving on 
his present food, start him on 
the road to health with Eagle 
Brand. 

Other interesting testimonials 
for Eagle Brand are contained 
in a new booklet What Other 
Mothers Say. 

Another book, Baby’s Welfare 
gives information on the care of 
your baby. The coupon below 
will bring you both books free. 
The Borden Co., 496 Borden 
Bldg., 350 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y 
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The Baby 
Welfare Dept 
The Borden Co 
496 Borden Bidg. 
f 350 Madison Ave. 
“al New York, N. Y 
Please send me my free copies 
of What Other Mothers Say and 
Baby's Welfare 
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BAKED 


HOW WEBSTER DEFINED IT 


To prepare,as food, by cook- 
ing in a dry heat,either 
in anroven or under coals 





Webster defines the Heinz way of preparing beans, 
exactly—baked in ovens with dry heat. 
That is the meaning of the words “oven-baked” on the label of 
everycan. Thatis why the beans themselves have that different taste. 
Baking gives them their delicious flavor. Baking retains all of the 
nourishment of the beans. Baking makes them more easily digested. 
Beans that are really baked are labeled “baked.” It pays to 


read the labels when buying foods. 


PIN ARCADE 


with tomato sauce 
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Equipment for Freezing: Bag and Mallet for breaking ice; Cup for measuring ice 


5 


and salt; two types of Freezers—Crank and Vacuum; large and small Covered Molds 


Just the Thing for a Family-Supper, a Picnic, 


. : —— ae 
Luncheon or Supper Party! 


most fascinating eating 
places in the world. 
We have begun to 
haunt these hotels and 
restaurants for the pur- 
pose of discovering in- 
teresting dishes which 
are delicious, yet not 
too difficult for any 
homemaker on McCall 
Street to duplicate 
Here is a luncheon or 
supper menu which 
contains two such 
specialty dishes: Ome- 
lette Florentine and 
Macedoime of Fruit 
with Orange Ice. They 
were found at the Ho- 
tel Ritz-Carlton. 


OUR “SPECIALTY” 
MENU 

Cream of Fresh Corn 
Soup with Toasted 

Whole Wheat Crackers 
Omelette Florentine 

Rolls and Butter 

Cucumber-and-T omato 
Salad with French 


Dressing 


Macedoine of Fruit 
with Orange Ice 
Coffee 
OMELETTE 
FLORENTINE 

8 eggs 
teaspoon salt 


> cups cooked spinach 
tablespoons butter 


Press all liquid from 
spinach and _ season 
with a little salt, pep- 
per and 1 tablespoon 
butter. Beat eggs and 
add salt. Put remain- 
ing butter in a_ hot 
frying-pan and pour in 
beaten eggs. Add spin- 
ach and cook slowly, 
constantly lifting the 
eggs with a fork until 
they are “set” (but not 
hard) and _ browned 
slightly on bottom. 
Starting with one edge, 
shape omelette into a 
roll, remove to hot 
platter and serve im 
mediately Makes 6 
servings 

MACEDOINE OF 

FRUIT WITH 
ORANGE ICE 


I cup pineapple, cut in 
thin pieces 


4 cup grapefruit sec 
tions 
cup apple, cut in thin 
pieces 


cup orange sections 
1/3 cup contectioners 
sugar 
Mix pineapple, grape- 
fruit, apple, orange and 
sugar together. Chill 


[Continued from page 32] 

















Mix the measured ice and 
salt together 

















Put ice without any salt in 
the top of freezer 
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Put heavy wax paper on top 
of mold under cover 

















To unmold, put dish on top 
of mold and turn it over 


thoroughly. Put some 
of the fruit and sirup 
in glass saucer. Place a 
ball of orange ice (rec- 
ipe on Mrs. Gunn’s 
page) on top. Serve im- 
mediately. Makes 6 
servings. 


Cold Milk Drinks 

Last month we gave 
you a few cold drinks 
This time we've 
planned several more 
that are nourishing as 
well as refreshing be- 
cause they are made 
with milk. You can use 
1/3 cup evaporated 
milk and 2/3 cup water 
instead of 1 cup fresh 
milk in them, if you 
like. 

FROSTED 
STRAWBERRY 
To 1 cup very cold 
milk add 2 tablespoons 
stewed strawberries. 
Put in jar with tightly 
fitting cover and shake 
until thoroughly 
blended. Serve in tall 
glass with ball of 
strawberry or vanilla 
ice-cream or a_ table- 
spoon whipped cream 
ontop. Makes 1 

serving. 


ORANGE EGG PUNCH 
1 egg yolk 

2 teaspoons sugar 

Few grains salt 

Juice of 1 orange 

% cup cold milk 

1 egg white 


Beat egg yolk, add- 
ing sugar and salt. Add 
orange juice and mix 
well. Add milk and 
fold in stiffly beaten 
egg white. Serve ice- 
cold. Makes 2 servings. 


CHOCOLATE MILK 
SHAKE 

To 1 cup very cold 
milk add 2 tablespoons 
cold chocolate sirup. 
Put in jar with tightly 
fitting cover and shake 
until thoroughly 
blended. Serve ice-cold 
in tall glass. Makes 1 
serving. 

To Make Chocolate 
Sirup: Mix together 
1/3 cup cocoa and % 
cup sugar. Add ™% cup 
hot water and bring 
to boiling point, stir- 
ring constantly. Boil 
2 minutes. Remove 
from fire, cool and add 
few grains salt and 4% 
teaspoon vanilla. Makes 
34 cup sirup. 

{Turn to page 50] 
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Win new laurels as a hostess—and solve 
so many of the problems of hot-weather 
cookery! Make Hawaiian Pineapple your 
“hospitality fruit”! 

You have many advantages over the Co- 
lonial Hostess. Thanks to the development 
of the canners’ art, Hawaiian Pineapple is 
now available everywhere at any season 
ready for instant use right from the can or 
in Salads, Ices, Sundaes, Pies, Cakes and 
- hundreds of other tempting dishes! 
2h Mere oi And it is so versatile in its service possi- 
Lbs . bilities: economical enough for the simplest 
| meal; distinctive enough for the most for- 
mal occasion. 

Enjoy it often in both its convenient forms 
—Sliced and Crushed—for its healthfulness, 
for its matchless tropical flavor, and be- 
cause it is nevertheless just as economical as 
other quality canned fruits! 

These Recipes Will Delight You 
PINEAPPLE-STRAWBERRY FROZEN PINEAPPLE DE- 
SUNDAE (Illustrated here): Melt 46 LIGHT: Beat together % cup of sugar 
ip sugarinal ar cup hot and2egg yolks. Stirin 1 cup of Canned 
vater and boil until a syrup forms Hawaiian Pineapplesyrup,heated,and 
Gehead Geaghed Mandian Mategele ceishensdhiitel. a6 4 tetepetings at 
and serve over vanilla ice-cream, Top lemon rind and combine with t pint 
each dish with several strawberries. heavy cream, whipped stiff. Pack in 


i 


HOSPITALITY SALAD (Illus. ™old and freeze in equal parts of ice 
and salt for four hours. Serve on slices 
of Canned Hawaiian Pineapple 


PINEAPPLE FROST: Mix 2 cups 
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designers sought a symbol by 














w hich to ¢ xpre ss the utmost 
in hospitality, it was only natural that they should choose 
the Pineapp/e—rarest and most-sought-after of fruits. 
Tin mous Pineapple Doorway now preserved in the 
Essex Institute Museum is an example of this motif—a 
memory of the days when New I mo Captains carved 
Pineapple- out America’s future on the seas 

Strawberry 
Sundae 














trated here): Arrange nests of lettuce 
eaves on individual plates. Cut firm, 
medium-sized tomatoes lengthwise in- 


to sixths. Place three of these with 
ends touching on a bed oflettuce; heap 
center with well-drained Crushed Ha- 
waiian Pineapple, garnish with may- 
onnaiseand top with aball of Neuchatel 


syrup from Canned Hawaiian Pine- 
appic, I cup ice water, 2 tablespoons 
lemon juice, cup sugar. Stir "*ill sugar 
dissolves, Pour into glasses one-fourth 
full ofcracked ice, Top with aspoonful 


cheese sprinkled with paprika, 


You Ought to Have This Free Book! 


For many other ways to serve Canned Hawaiian Pineapple, write to- 
day fora free copy of our book of proven recipes. Address Department 
41, Association of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 451 Montgomery 


of meringue and sprinkle with nutmeg. 





Street, San Francisco, California. 






Hos pitality 
Salad 


CANNED 
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—For serving right 
from the can and for 
quick desserts and 


salads. 
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—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, salads 
and hundreds ofmade- 
up dishes. 


PINEAPPLE HOUSE” 
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PALM TREE 





oJ the World 
loves Natural “Beauty 


You can gain it in this simple way 
it has brought the enticement of 


a fresh, clear skin to thousands 


HERE is one beauty standard upon which 
gi ype agrees. That is natural beauty, a 
skin which depends neither upon lights nor 
shadows for its allure, nor upon artificial means 
for its charm 
More and more, every day, the world is 
turning to the natural type of girl . . . fresh, 
charming, and above all things, real, she attracts 
by being wholesome. Sweet and lovely, hers is 
the type that women envy, and men paint in 
mental pictures as their wives. 
Yet that beauty is the simplest of all to attain. 
No costly beauty treatments—simply common 
sense, daily care with soothing olive and palm 


oils as combined in Palmolive. 






Try this—see what a difference it will make 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never 
leave them on over night. They clog the pores, 
often enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigure- 
ments often follow. They must be washed away. 

Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive. 
Then massage it softly into the skin. Rinse 
thoroughly. Then repeat both washing and rins- 
ing. If your skin is inclined to be dry, apply a 
touch of good cold cream—that is all. Do this 
regularly, and particularly in the evening. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, or 
represented as of palm and olive oils, is the same 
as Palmolive. Palmolive is a skin emollient in 
soap form. 

And it costs but 10c the cake!—so little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it does 
for their faces. Obtain a cake today. Then note 
what an amazing difference one week makes. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.) 
Chicago, Illinois 


Palmolive Soap is untouched 

by human hands until you 

break the wrapper—it is 
never sold unwrapped 


COCONUT 
PALM TREE 



























OLIVE TREE 


Soap from Trees! 


The only oils in Palmolive 
Soap are the priceless beauty 
oils from these three trees— 
and no other fats whatsoever. 

That is why Palmolive 
Soap is the natural color that 
it is—for palm and olive oils, 
nothing else, give Palmolive 
its green color! 

The only secret to Palmolive 
is its exclusive blend—and 
that is one of the world’s 
priceless beauty secrets. 
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Save On Summer Washing 


This Is No Time of Year to Be in Hot Water! 


LOBES 


Mrs. A. gives her dish-pan a 
vacation, her family a picnic 
and herself a rest by serving 
many meals out-of-doors or on 
the porch. She uses paper dish- 
es, paper doilies, paper cups 
and even paper forks and 
spoons! Don’t you want to fol- 
low her lead, Mrs. Three- 
Times-a-Day-in- Dishwater ? 


? 





“Tt seemed to me,” said Mrs. 
B., “that I spent half my time 
laundering towels which small 
mud-pie-stained fingers soiled!” 
So what did she do but put 
away her face towels that need- 
ed ironing, supplied her family 
with bath-towels to use for 
their faces as well as for their 
baths, and decreed that hands 
must be dried on paper towels 


t~ 
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From May to October Mrs. C. 
lives with her windows open. 
That used to mean laundering 
glass curtains constantly. Now 














she has become very wise and 

on the first warm day down 

come the ruffled curtains and 

up go cool, cotton crepe draper- 

ies. If they must be tubbed oc- 

casionally, they never need 
ironing! 
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“Why don’t [try that?” you'll 
ask yourself when you hear 
Mrs. D’s scheme for cheating 
the wash-tub. She sets her fes- 
tal board with delightful paint- 
ed oil-cloth doilies and paper 
napkins. Then she keeps her 
work-dresses and afternoon- 
frocks clean with a chic rubber 
apron of her favorite coral 
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; Hy : ow that you've learned these clever ways to save on wa hing, perhap ) 
/ vf ere , , . ne B 4 
: you'd like to know how to save time in your cooking. We can tell you j 
° . > 7p ; on. : i ” ‘ 
' ( how. Send for McCall's service booklet, “Time-Saving Cookery,” price ten j 
’ ( cents. It answers such perplexing questions as these: What supplies shall I } 
; { keep on my pantry shelves? What can I prepare for dinner when company 
(comes unexpectedly? What dessert can I make in five minutes? When unin- { 
) } vited guests drop in, what can I give them for tea? Where can I get real time- ( 
, j saving menus? Address The Service Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West { 
j 37th Street, New York City / 
j ( 
: j 
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Mennen’s 
for the 
Tiny Toddler 


Basy has grown up! That chubby, winsome bit of love- 
liness which was fondled and nurtured and cherished so 
dearly has now slipped from mother’s lap and learned 
to walk. 

Very often, mother’s attention is centered on a new 
little brother or sister and, from nursery 
to kindergarten days, the tiny toddler 
is neglected. 

Yet a child’s skin is almost as delicate 
as a baby’s and must be cleansed and 
powdered just as carefully. 

Bath-water, if left in the skin-folds, 
causes colds and painful chapping of the 
skin. Each fleck of Mennen Borated ‘Talcum is as dry- 
ing as a dainty fairy sponge. Swiftly, gently, it absorbs 
all dangerous moisture. 

Active, frisky little bodies perspire freely and chafe 
easily. This soft, pure powder forms a cooling film over 
the body, preventing the rubbing of tight clothes against 

sensitive flesh and muscles. 
Almost every day, cuts and bruises and scratches 





w ; : 7 
Ye come into the lives of healthy, romping youngsters. 


Every break in the skin is a source of infection. So 
Mennen’s is made not only mild and pure, but won- 
derfully healing and antiseptic as well. 

Mothers! don’t neglect the tiny toddler. You have 
Mennen’s right in the nursery—in the familiar blue can. 
Just fluff it all over the little shaver after his morning 
dip and before you tuck him in for the night. He’ll love 
it. He’s just hankering for a little, old-time coddling. 

For your own use, or for some other young mother, 
send the coupon below for The Mennen Baby Book. It 
is called the most helpful book on babies ever written. 
Jt costs only 25¢ postpaid in plain wrapper. 


MENNsn 


BORAT ED TALCUM 


MAIL COUPON 








Aunt BELLE, c/o The Mennen Company 
349 Central Avenue, Newark, N.J. 
Canadian Address: The Mennen Company, Limited, Montreal, Ouch« 
I enclose 25c [Canada 35c]. Please send The Men- 


nen Baby Book, postpaid, in plain package to 
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A perfect powder 


for evenin g use 


I Dip fine wet sponge or soft cloth into dry 


Armand Cold Cream Powder. 


2 Apply as evenly as possible to face, neck, 


shoulders and arms 


With moistened finger-tips, smooth out the 
powder until it blends into the skin. 


Over this you may wish to place the the 
right touch of Armand Cold Cream 
Rouge, and over the rouge a soft 
film of the dry powder. Armand 
Cold Cream Powder used in this way 
stays on wonderfully for evening wear. 
This method is especially recom 
mended for use before a dance. It 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-Dhe - PINK -& ‘WHITE - BOXES 


gives 


box. 


GUARANTEE 






skin 


that soft, 


No matter where pure hased, 
Armand product does mot entirely please you, you may 
take it back and your money will be returned 





ARMAND—Des M 


smooth, 
white and lovely complexion under 
artificial light. 

Armand 1s the original Cold Cream 
Powder, priced everywhere $1.00 a 
Also Armand Bouquet, priced 
only 50c a box, a medium dense powder 
that spreads well and adheres perfectly. 


Take advantage of the special offer of guest- 
room packages—send the coupon with ten 
cents, mentioning the tint you wish. 
Armand, Des Moines 
St. Thomas, Ontario. 


Address 


In Canada, Armand, Ltd., 
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That corn is reflected in your 
face. Pain is disfiguring. If you 
keep that corn it will hasten 
crow’s-feet. To carry a 
corn for days is to show those 
days, unfavorably, in your looks. 
The constant dull irritation 


comfort 
corn. 
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|< HE QUICK 


Bluesjayisthe delight- 
ful way to end a corn. 
A tiny cushion, cool 
as velvet, fits over the 
corn—relieving the 
pressure. The pain 
endsatonce. Soonthe 
corn goes. Blue:jay 
leaves nothing to 
guesswork. You do 
not have to 
how much or how lit- 
tle to put on. Each 
soft downy plaster is a 
complete standard 
ized treatment with 
just the right amount 
of the magic medica- 
tion to end the corn 


dec ide 


A Corn will mar a pretty face 


makes its mark in frown lines 
which do not always come out. 

.. Then there is the un- 
daintiness of it. 
sake of personal charm and 
let Blue-jay end that 


.. For the 


Blue-jay 


AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 
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Our Housekeeping Exchange 


ConpbuctTeD BY HELEN HopkINs 


. 


N UMBRELLA-MAN 
Gave Me Tuis 
Hint: Always 


see that each rib is 

tightly tacked to the 

cover as when the umbrella was bought. 
When the stitches work loose or break away, 
the rib moves from side to side until the 
play causes it to bend and poke a hole in 
the cover—Mrs. D. C. G., Oregon. 

A Porato-Rack Is a Goop KitcHEN 
Hetp. A piece of tin on the top of a large 
can will do. With the can-cutter, cut 
points in tie tin as far apart as you want 
your potatoes. Cut an inch each way so 
as to form a point on which to stick the 
potatoes, and they will be evenly roasted. 
—Mrs. S. V. N., Texas. 

Wuen Grinpinc Dry Breap, tie a 
paper bag over the outlet of the grinder 
so that the crumbs will fall into it. This 
simple device prevents the crumbs from 
flying over the table and floor—NMrs. 
F. T. H., New Jersey. 

A Scxew-Driver Havinc A WoopeNn 
Hanp.e and an eighth-inch blade makes 
an excellent opener for glass top jars and 
will surely be appreciated by the house- 
keeper who has had to open jars of this 
type—Mrs. E. M. B., Oklahoma. 

As I Go Turoucu Tue Howse, I pick 
up all bits of paper, lint and thread and 
drop them into the pockets of my work- 
apron. This saves many a trip to the 
waste-paper basket, as the pocket can be 
emptied at One time into the range or 
basket—Mrs. H. A. W., Indiana. 

Orcanpy SHoutp Be WasHeEp In Ice- 
Water, which will leave it stiff and new 
looking. Do not dry or starch it but roll 
it after washing and iron while it is wet. 
—Mrs. J. H. T., Georgia. 

App A Few Drops oF Lemon Juice 
when running dates, figs or raisins through 
the food-chopper. It will greatly help in 
preventing the fruit from clogging the 
chopper.—Miss M. L. K., Oregon. 

FoLttow THE Puysician’s MetnHop and 
use a flashlight when looking down a 
child’s throat. Have the child give a long 
drawn ah-ah and flash the light onto the 
open throat.—Mrs. R. E. D., Washington. 

Ir a Wooven Cuest 1s THOROUGHLY 
Oep once a year with oil of cedar, it 
will answer the same purpose as a gen- 
uine cedar chest—Miss V. M., New York. 

Wuen Cuttinc ANYTHING From VEL- 
VET, pin the pattern on the wrong side, 
and the velvet will be easier to cut accu- 
rately—Miss M. M. W., Minnesota 

4 Rupper Starr-TrEAD, which can be 
bought for ten cents, will protect dishes if 
placed on the bottom of the porcelain sink 
when the dishes are washed. Cut to fit the 
sink-length—Miss E. Z., Pennsylvania. 

An ExceLLent SANDWICH-FILLING to 
use when you are preparing a _picnic- 
supper for the children, is a change from 
the usual mayonnaise. Cream peanut but- 
ter, sugar and salt to the desired consis- 
tency and spread on bread or plain crack- 
ers for the children’s 
school lunches. 
Mrs. C. R. Sz. 
Michigan 

Wuen GOING TO 
Visit IN A HOME 
where there is no 
baby-bed, take out 
a dresser drawer 
and put it on two 
straight chairs. Fold 
a blanket to fit and 
baby will sleep 
comfortably in his 
improvised crib. 
When possible, car- 
ry a blanket and 
baby-pillow. On the 
sleeping car, an up- 
turned _ card-table 
and a train-pillow 





Script. 
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gu us your best original 
Suggestions for 
time, money and strength in 
housework. We pay one dol- 
lar for each available manu- 
Unaccepted manu- 
scripts will be returned if an 
addressed, stamped envelope 
is enclosed. Address House- 
keeping Exchange, McCall's 
Magazine, 236 West 37th 
Street, New York City. 
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make a good baby- 
bed.—Mrs. W. D. R., 
New Mexico. 
INSTEAD OF SEWING 
uP A Fowt after stuff- 
ing it to roast, stick some toothpicks 
across the opening and lace like a shoe. 
When the fowl is done, pull out the tooth- 
picks and the string will fall away.— 
Mrs. McA.., New York. 

A TABLESPOONFUL OF AMMONIA in the 
second rinse-water will cut all the sand 
and grit from spinach, saving several 
washings.—Mrs. F. R. T., Pennsylvania. 

A Goon Stamp Can Be Removep from 
an envelope by soaking a piece of blotter 
the size of the stamp and laying it over 
the stamp. After a few minutes remove 
the blotter and the stamp will come off 
safely—Mrs. R. J. W., Texas. 

Keep A Parr oF Discarpep RuBBERS on 
the top cellar-step. If these are donned 
when you go into the cellar, the coal dust 
and ashes will not be tracked over the 
clean kitchen-floor—Mrs. V. A. P., Nova 
Scotia. 

Starns ON Mattresses Mape sy Bep- 
SPRINGS can be treated by covering the 
spots with a thick paste of salt and lemon 
juice. Let it dry well and then brush off 
the solution—Miss E. S., Pennsylvania 

THe MERINGUE oN Pre or PuppInc 
will not fall but stay up as when first 
beaten if, after browning, it is left in the 
oven, with door open and gas shut off, 
until quite cool—Mrs. P. B., Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Wer Rvucs Orten BrEAK THE Prns 
when hung on the line after washing. ! 
find it best to double them over the line 
and pin the sides together, using two 
pins on each side, moving them if neces- 
sary to dry underneath the clothespins.— 
Mrs. H. K. L., Pennsylvania. 


A CereaLt Twat Sranps in the warm- 
ing-oven gets a crusty top. Put it in a 
bowl and let stand a few minutes and 
then gently cover it with hot water. Set 
in warming-oven and when it is needed, 
pour off the water carefully. It will keep 
warm and have no crust.—Mrs. D. C. D., 
Washington. 

WHILE on A Lonety Roap, our radi- 
ator began to leak until no water re- 
mained. We tried various methods but 
none availed until we thought of the 
chewing-gum our driver had in his mouth. 
Pressed into the hole and allowed to 
harden, it held until next morning. Since 
then we never motor without gum!— 
Mrs. E. G. M., Nebraska. 


Tue Ten-cent Strinc Bacs make ex- 
cellent and convenient scrap-bags. They 
can be hung easily and the scraps can be 
seen through the meshes, which saves 
dumping each time one is seeking some 
particular piece of goods.—Mrs. R. P., 
Ohio. 

To Remove Water Spots From ANY 
Dress Material, take a piece of the same 
material as that spotted and dampen it in 
lukewarm water. 
Place on water spots 
on right side and 
press with moderate- 
ly warm iron. Press 
until both pressing 
cloth and material 
are dry. The spots 
will be gone —Mrs. 
N. A. K., Ohio. 

Wuen BuyInc A 
New Can oF Parnt, 
do not open it to 
stir it, but set it 
upside down and 
leave for several 
days. It will have 
mixed itself and be 
ready for use when 
opened.—Miss R. P. 
N., New Jersey. 
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The Elusive Spell That Perfumes Cast 
we Directions By VIRGINIA KIRKUS @ 
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Jp ounp the clock, from early morning to evening gaiety, the skillful use 

Ker scents and perfumes holds potent charm. Start with a tub of warm 

water delicately scented with bath-salts or tablets. Have on hand a varied 

supply of bath-soaps of your favorite fragrances. Finally, after a cold sponge 
and vigorous rub, be lavish with a delightful talcum powder 











The individuality of your charm need not be lost while you strive for a cham 
pionship. To be attractive, the sportswoman must be immaculate and al- 
though cloying perfumes would be inappropriate, refreshingly fragrant tot- 

let-waters are an aid to the charm you seek 


O you seriously want dazzlingly 

clear teeth?—teeth that add im- 
measurably to your personality and 
attractiveness? 

You can have them, if you wish. 
That’s been proved times without 
number. But not by continuing with 
old methods of cleansing and of 
brushing. 





Modern science has discovered a 
new way. A radically different prin- 
You are sure to hold the winning cards if you go to your bridge-club dressed | ciple from old ways; and based on 
in a distracting frock and with your mood of the moment reflected in the | latest scientific findings. This offers 
most elusive fragrances. Just a drop behind the ear is enough if you've you a test, free, Simply mail the 

blended two scents that in their subtlety defy analysis Bhs acess 
How to gain them—quickly 

















There’s a film on your teeth. Run your 
tongue across your teeth and you can 
feel it. Beneath it are the pretty teeth 
you envy in others. Ordinary methods 
won’t successfully remove it. 


That is why this test is offered. For 
when you remove that film, you’ll be 
surprised at what you find. You may 
actually have beautiful teeth already 
—and yet not realise it. Find out! 





What that film is 


Most tooth troubles now are traced 


Evening—with all it means of gaiety—and an excuse to be as daringly ex- 
otic as you choose in your frocks and fragrances! Don’t let your individuality 
become monotonous but blend your perfumes so that they reflect your passing to film. It clings to teeth, gets into 


crevices and stays. Germs by the mil- 


moods, your varying costumes ; 
lions breed in it. And they, with tar- 








loriously 


Clear Teeth 


Why you may already have 
them—and yet not realize it 


| Make this unique test. 


Send the 
Coupon for 
10-Day Test 





Find out what beauty 


is beneath the dingy film that clouds your teeth 


tar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea 
and decay. 

That film, too, absorbs stains .. . 
stains from food, from smoking, from 
various causes. And that is why your 
teeth look “off color.” 


New methods now remove it 


Old-time dentifrices could not  suc- 
cessfully fight that film. So most 
people had dingy teeth. And tooth 
troubles increased alarmingly. 


Now new methods have been found. 
And embodied in a new type tooth 
paste called Pepsodent. 


It acts to curdle the film, then harm- 
lessly to remove it. No soap, no chalk: 
no harsh grit dangerous to enamel. 


It proves the folly of ugly teeth. It 
gives better protection against pyor 
rhea, of tooth troubles both in adults 
and in children. 


Ten days’ use will prove its bene- 
fits. And that 10 days is offered to 
you as a test. Why not make it then 
—have prettier teeth, whiter teeth? 
Send the coupon now. o 


Canadian Office and Laboratories 
191 George &t., Toronto, Canada 


FILM the worst 


enemy to teeth 














™ i i i i ieee 4 F , 
j j You can feel it with your tongue 
} . Z ; ; . ee ee ee ee ee ee ee wee ee ee ee 
( Are you satisfied that you have found the secret of charm? Or & ould you like ) Lomonmns auseeee ie 

»* ae ad bg M ome 4 null we PAT. OFF. 
| torte tus for afew suggestions general enongh be helpfuland specie | EYP FR Mall this for DESO SAL | 
} enough to meet your individual case? For charm is within your reach. The j it 10-Day Tube Rok oe i 
} secret of the right fragrance at the right time is but one of its elements. Or, $ i" THE Se The New-Day Quality Dentifrice : 

. . . . | RE 5 Big ~ y , 

j perhaps you have missed our articles on care of the skin, the hands, the hair, ( — \\ °°" oNeogo mi..U.S. A. Endorsed by World’s Dental Authority 
t  orthe figure,and would like some advice. Ask for our booklet,“ A Little Book { r Send to: i 
i of Good Looks,” which will be sent, this month, without cost. Address The jj : : 
Service Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. j : Name... i aati i ct eda ea ; 
! ; [8 Address... ji cSasinasnccia ibis does talccecocsiaaba ‘ 1 
) ( \8 Only one tube to a family 1825 § 
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Freckles 
Fade 
Secretly and Quickly 
INE caacte peer coe 





lear and vhite 
(ne jar of Stillman’s Freckle Cr 
lly r to vou. Freckles, tan, : 
¢ v1 fade away under the mi 
of tl cool, fragrant cream. It ha 
double action reckles are rentl ' 
] ] { ] t tl re tim gave you? Stillmans Freckle Cream 
bleached out ane " r ¢ time 
- ' 7 , rane is guaranteed to make freckles fade or 
kin is whitened, softened and_refin money refunded. Two sizes, $1 and 50 
Safe, harmless and can be applied ecret at druggist ind department store 
tn elit Che fact that it has been used Send for “Peauty Parlor Secret 
+] Se eae ae et and let us tell you what your. type 
ie world over for 35 years 1s its be ee ha haa ae ee ce L 
recommendation » bottle of perfume free to eacl 
Fair skins constantly grow worse unl ome h rth of St 
P toilet rticle ! othe 
thing is dene. Freckles are caused by trong “3 t n 
ummer light which tends to age and wrinkl ' ony coupon n 


the comple xion as well as discolor it. Stillmar 
Freckle Cream will make you look younger, mor 


radiant, and restore that peachbloom look 


Shillman's 


: FRECKLE CREAM 


. ; IN 


Costs Nothing If you Are Not Pleased 
freckles—why | 
white skin that natur 


born with 


milky 


You were not 
fm re ining the 
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The Stillman ¢ ompany, 
4 Rosemary Lane, Aurora, i 
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FOR SCALP TREATMENT—SEND FOR 
“GLOVER’S Ha indbook k On the Scalp and Hair”, 


An authoritative analysis. Suggests practical 
methods of treatment. FREE on request. 
Address: H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. th 


Dept. D-1, 119-121 Fifth Ave., 
New York City — 




















At Druggists, 
Barbers or 
Hair Dressers 












Oe ForYou! 
p a 


\ YJOULD you like an extra 
$10 or more by an easy, 


} 


pleasant dignihed method, by 


which thousands of men and 


women are already adding ree- 


ularly to their inc omes? 





‘These people, most of them 
. women busy with their household 
iffairs, secure an additional $10 


often more—every month by 
taking care of the 
McCall 


their localities 


. Mail This $10 Coupon Today 


| hissame opportunity isopento you. 
wolved, and no pre- 
You 


any of these others. 


new and No expense is 1 


newal subscriptions in vious experience Is necessary. 


1! 
can do as well as 


Dept. 8-K, McCall’s Magazine, 250 West 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 
f I 


am interested in your offer of $10.00 extra Please write me about it. 











Name 
: | «a \ddr s 
? 
B City and Stat 
: 
’ 
‘al 
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table ¢ hairs, a tea table 


and table for meals 


ne Room and Bath 


By RUBY ROSS 


T IS not only the business- 

girl in the boarding-house 

who must plan her room 
for sleeping and eating and 
working and entertaining. So 
usual is this problem now 
that even the great apart- 
ment houses on Park Avenue, 
New York’s most magnificent 
apartment district, advertise 
one-room-and-bath in the same 


house 
with twenty-rooms-and-seven-baths. The 
bachelor and the business-girl are the two 
people most interested in the art of living 
in one room but there are countless others 


equally interested. 

For instance, the girl who lives at home 
with a large family wants her room so 
furnished that she may receive her friends 
alone, may give them tea without inter- 
fering with the family kitchen. Or the 
bed-sitting-room may be planned as a 
sort of super-guest room, where a guest 
may receive hePfriends. Or it may be an 
extra family sitting-room, so furnished as 
to be turned into an emergency 
room over night. 

The requirements are always the same: 
There must be a place to sleep comfort- 
ably by night which will not offend the 
proprieties by day. There must be a place 
to dress, a good light on a mirror by day 
as well as by night for doing one’s hair, 
a place to write, a table which will not 
need too much clearing to become a 
dining-table, at least two comfortable 
chairs with near-by lights for reading, 
and whatever else money and space will 
afford—piano, bookshelves and so forth. 

Then there must be such concealed 
conveniences as closets to hold clothes, 
others to hold china and provisions, a 
tiny refrigerator, a small gas or electric 
stove, cleaning things and so _ forth. 
Closets are more important than furniture 
to the girl who lives in one room. 

The most important thing of all is the 
bed. The day-bed is a godsend to the 
business girl. Ten years ago it was almost 
unheard of, and now every furniture store 
has dozens of models at low 
prices. The day-bed has the 
elements of comfort of a real 
bed, and the elements of at- 
tractiveness of a good sofa. 
It is so made as to have a 
real spring and mattress but 
is narrower than an ordinary 
single bed, and the head and 
footboards are the same 
height. The top of the mat 
tress should be the height of 
an average chair, because the 
day-bed will be 


guest 








S GOODNOW 


enough to start with. These 
should be placed against the 
wall at the back of the day- 
bed 

If there is plenty of closet 
room, the floor beneath the 
day-bed may show but if it 
is necessary to find extra 
storage space a valance may 
be fitted to the rails of the 
day-bed. A plain valance looks best it 
the bed-cover is of a heavy material. Ii 
chintz is used, a pleated or ruffled val 
ance may be used instead. Shallow wood 
en boxes on casters may be kept under 
the bed, and all the extra bedding, hats, 
shoes, table linen and so on, stored there. 
T ONE end of the day-bed should be a 
standing floor lamp. A card lamp is 
because it can be pulled around 
wherever it is needed in the room. At ths 
same end of the bed, just in front of it, 
there should be a low table of some sort 
to hold smoking things by day, and a 
water-tray at night. 

After the bed and its surrounding fur 
niture, next in importance comes the chest 
f drawers. Now is the time when one 
must yield a bit to beauty, for while a 
chiffonier is undoubtedly more _ useful 
than a lower chest of drawers, a chiffon 
ier looks too bedroomy. An _ ordinary 
large bureau with the mirror removed 
will look much better. Hang any small 
mirror in the bathroom, and somewhere 
in the bedroom place a long mirror on 
the wall. Hang a large picture over the 
chest of drawers, and arrange a row of 
books across the top. There will still be 
space for an ornamental box which will 
hold toilet things. Everything that can 


good 


not be hidden in such a box should be 
kept in the top drawer or in the bath 
room. A pot or two of flowers will also 


find room on the top of the chest of 
drawers. 

Next comes the table. There should be 
one fairly large table to hold magazines 
work-basket, reading-lamp and so on. li 
this table has drop leaves it 
can be pulled out easily into 
the room and be used for 
dining. A folding card-table 
should be kept in the closet 
for emergency uses. If it is a 
good, firm one, it will be 
large enough for four people 
A cloth spread on the extra 
drop-leaf of the regular table 
will serve as sideboard during 
the meal. A pair of folding 
canvas chairs can also be 

kept in the closet 





used for a sofa, 
most of the time 
It should be made 
up smoothly, cov 
ered with a heavy 
cover that will 
snap snugly at all 
four corners, so 
that the cover will 
not pull out the 
moment it is sat 
upon. There may 
be as many pil 
lows as you like 
but three good 
bed pillows cov 
ered with the same 
material as the 
bedspread will be It must be both Lic 








If there is one 
piece of furniture 
that seems espe- 
cially designed for 
such a room, it is 
the secretary desk, 
with glass doors 
projecting at the 
top, and drawers 


at the bottom. 
This offers three 
things—space for 


china and _ glass, 
or books, or both, 
at the top; writ- 
ing space and cub 
by-holes in the 
middle; and three 
drawers below. 
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F fruit 
A quiet hour on Our booklets can lli 
gt Pi neg pense ams and Jellies 
your guests arrive your hospitality tl I 
H, it’s so easy now to be sure of ‘Vy 
perfect jam and jelly! Even the 
. . ~ . 
B 4 Ch 7 4 / / 7 } / most difficult fruits jell perfectly when And with Certo just ove minute's 
€ a QI 770177 OS. CSS, 00 ° Certo is added. For Certois the very active boil is needed. No loss, now, 
substance in fruit that makes it jell. in steam of flavor, color and juice. 
%»*% BY LOUISE THOMAS <= This jelly-making element is com- Certo s short boil gives you halt 
eek ioe A ov pletely lacking in some fruits, others 4@841N as many glasses from your fruit. 
Service Editor, McCall's Magazin have only a little, and even in the Your grocer has Certo; order a 
fruits that naturally contain most of — bottle today. Send for free booklet 
it, 1t gradually diminishes as they _ telling all about successful jam and 
ripen. jelly making. Douglas-Pectin Corp., 
But now Certo itself supplies this Granite Bldg., Rochester, ae 
all-important jelly-making substance. Canadian address: Douglas Packing 
O YOU long to be a gracious, nd you are told how to freeze You can use your fruits at their rip- Co., Ltd., Coburg, Ont. 
charming hostess to your iriends? cream in hot weather with ; est—when color and flavor are best; —— 
To dispense real hospitality, with- of ice g ie a te kg 
out effort or ostentation, with a well- Tue House or Goon Taste, by Ruby Ross you can even use the delicious sruits Sale R 3) Ct 
appointed home as a background, yet to Goodnow, pictures large and small that have themselves no Jellying +) Fs “s 
give your family the devotion and care it rooms, arranged to emphasize the good ea he (Cre 188 


: . yroperty. wide 

oints of eac lows you ho I (Corks 

requires? All this is possible, even —in — : d - h, 8 hag le A * Vw Gr’ 
nome ma e a ovel and pp riate 

these strenuous days when _ hospitality : , 

often seems a lost art 


DecoraTtiInc Your Home, by Dorothy Paes, 4 that . 
But, you may protest, how can I enter- +h + ae ae ety F dootthe b 

3 , Ltt Ethel Walsh, offers general and specifi ; 
tain, even informally, with no maid and information on interior decoration, , Ahead Aroeteaefak 
with a house to keep in order and a small cluding har : , m yee P 4 


setting for hospitality 





larmonious color-schemes 











child who takes up most of my spare time ? your draperies and rooms. All in cm (Surejell) : 
Simplify your work; arrange practical course of ten lessons =| Ml sag 9 ——$—$ wy 
your housekeeping schedule so designed especially tor the Ghd 
that it does not conflict with the Nd _e ne Lillian One minute's boil 
care of your child; and, if you se lopERN ast y ; - a0 is all your jam or 
will do this systematically, you Purdy Goldshoroug bd tig ane jelly needs CL, a 
will soon find that you have a dast steps in oves 
time for entertaining and other coming the drudgery of house 














social affairs work, with a view to havin 


oT ore time for the joys of life 
To entertain without a maid, an eos 




































° Many modern aids to effortless 
real planning is necessary } housekeepers are included—ai 
McCall’s homemaking booklets ; ‘ electric grill xOr quick bre: 
can help you plan Here is the list: fasts and improt ‘on pi an exs 
lune New Hosprtarity, by Lillian Purdy beater and server c uae " Ss a means 

Goldsborough, tells in detail just how of saving time aad energy ; and so ¢ 
the efficient hostess may entertain with Fue Smart Hovse, compiled by Marci 
very little trouble. With the aid of this Mead, shows that the moderately priced 
bool let you can establish an “emergence small houses can be attractive and al 
shelf” in the pantry for canned and together delichtful nowadays rhe 
packaged foods, so that if compan houses pictured were designed b 
drops in unexpectedly, as often happens i, Sar bhest.t : : t 
you may quickly improvise a daint America s eee ee OLS Neer 
1 . plete building plans and specifications 
luncheon or dinner without having t lag : , 
send out for supplies. The planning oi cost only $15—a special greys whic ' 
formal dinner is also given in detail McCall’s makes and which permits an 
ill the other arrangements which chat architect's services at aes oF 
acterize successful hospitality hundreds of dollars . j 
Wuat to Serv iT Parties, by Lilian i Frienpty Bary, by Helen Johnson 
M. Gunn, offers menus and recipes for Keyes, and approved by Charles Gil 
every social function. Formal dinners, more Kerley, M.D., deals with the most 
from bouillon and crisp cracl important member of your 
ers to stuffed dates and coffee. | Paes family and his care Dr 
Informal fish dinners, with . Kerley’s feeding schedules and 
fish chowder and other marine other helpful information, 1 
delicacies. cluding medical advice on 
Time-SAvinc Cookery, prepared “Pasteurization and Feeding 
in MeCall’s Laboratory-Kitch- and “Weaning.” 
en, gives helpful hints’ on Tue Frienpty Morner, b 
preventing hospitality from be *Helen Johnson’ Keyes p | 
coming a burden. To this end, proved by Franklin A. Dor | 
the booklet presents menus man, M.D., supplies expert | 
which may be prepared before guidance and id for the 
our company arrives. These mother-to-be 
include salads, frozen desserts and ice INTERNAL BATHING, by E. V. McCollum 
cold beverages, suitable for hot weather Advice on the treatment of constipation 
entertaining No charge for this leaflet, except 
Master-Recipes, by F. G. O., supplie two-cent stamp for posting) 
sixteen foundation-recipes, each of Prue Famiry Bupcer, by Isabel Ely Lord 
which has nine variations, giving vari gives a practical, convenient system 
ety with little extra work. The menus keeping personal and_ household 
include unusual features like olive sauce counts and shows how to plan both ex- 
for fish or meat, and raspberry-peac! penditures and savings. This booklet 
pie for dessert—and what guest doesn't is particularly useful if you are pli ty Sad : : 
appreciate something new ? ning “ways and means” whereby y« : % 7 a 
Some Reasons Wuy 1n Cookery, by May may entertain and yet not one : - 
B. Van Arsdale, Day Monroe, and Ma: set aside for other purposes 
I. Barber, reduces cookery to easy first Down tHe Garnen Patu, by Dorothy 
principles, so that you need have no Giles, tells you how to plant a small 
failures to dishearten you. The com- garden or a big one, a formal or 
fort-frosting recipe is invaluable far informal one. Your guests will find 
emergencies as it keeps nearly a week; pleasure in it, too! FOR CLEANING THE 
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ICEBOX 


Wholesome cleanliness is quickly obtained with Sapolio. Cleans metal and 
woodwork perfectly. No disagreeable dust or odor, 


lf your dealer cannot supply you, send his name and 10c for full size cake to 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., 439 West St., New York 


Each booklet (unless otherwise noted) is ten cents, or, any twelve for a dollar 
Address The Service Editor, 236 West 37th Street, New York Cit) 
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Hygeia 


The SAFE 


NURSING BOTTLE) 





Is nursing time 


dangerous? 


HE old-fashioned narrow-necked 
bottle may bring disease to your 
baby. 
thorough cleaning in spite of your 


Its narrow neck prevents 


care. Hygeia, the safe nursing bottle, 
is built like a tumbler—straight up 
and-down lines—no neck, no angles, 
curves, nor narrow places that are 
almost impossible to get at. 


The Hygeia not only makes clean- 
ing easy and thorough ; it also is easy 
to fill. No funnel is needed for fill- 
ing, and no brush is needed for clean- 


1 
ing—edcn a source Of germs. 


The Hygeia makes weaning easy, 
for its broad, flexible breast is shaped 
like mother’s. 
not to collapse. 


And it 1S designed 


Hygeia, the safe nursing bottle, 
is patented. Sold at drug 
Ask for it by name 


stores 


everywhere 


The Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


This modern, safe nursing 
bottle does away with dan 
gerous germ carriers—the 
brush, the funnel, and the 
narrow neck. Hygeiais 
shaped like a drinking glass. 
Wash it with aclothandsuds. 























and leaving her standing there went to 
the corral. The Irish girl followed and 
watched him as he caught and saddled 
1 horse. “Mr. Morgan,” she called as he 
swung into the saddle, “Mr. Morgan.” 

A laugh was his only answer as he 
passed through the gate on the other side 
of the corral. A moment later the men 
at the house saw Morgan riding down the 
hill from the corral. Curly called to the 
foreman and they all stood watching Big 
Boy as he opened the pasture gate and 
loped easily across the little valley toward 
the gate on the other side. Long Jo mut 
tered a puzzled oath and started to meet 
Nora who was coming toward the house 
he others followed. “What’s happened 
now?” Long Jo demanded as he met the 
Irish girl 

“Sure, he didn’t tell me a thing where 
he was going or what for—only laughed 
when I asked him.” 

“Laughed, did he? He’s gone to Black 
Canyon to get them horses. What would 
you expect him to do after you a throwin’ 
it into him like that? Without even a 
gun on him, too, an’ he jest laughed an 
said nothin’, did he? Uh-huh 

Gray spoke quickly: ‘“We’d better sad 


dle and catch up with him, Jo. We can’t 
let him go alone.” 
“It won’t do, Mr. Gray If he’d 


wanted us he’d a said so. I’ve seen him 
like this before. He’s jest like his daddy 
was. When he’s this way there ain't 
nothin’ to do but jest give him his head 
We'll get ready to ride though.” 

The cowboys ran to the corral. Quickly 
the horses were saddled. The foreman 


her, and awful as it seems here now that 
Lolly is never going to come again, I don’t 
eem to be able even to think about leav 
ing. Jamie, it’s all so useless. What am I 
going to do?” 

Jamie hesitated. “Margaret,” he said, 
“I came over here to tell you a tale of 
woe, but what I have to say seems feeble 
compared to what you are enduring.” 
Then he told her. “About the time I came 
here I married a girl. A few days ago her 
baby was born at the hospital and she 
was not strong enough to make it. All I 
have to show for her is the baby.” 

Margaret Cameron pushed him _ back 
and looked at him quietly. “Why, Jamie,” 
he said, “Jamie, I can’t understand that 
Why didn’t you bring her here to the 
garden ?” 

“The circumstances were such that I 
couldn’t bring her here. The point is that 
he is gone and there is splendid boy 
baby and his name is James Lewis Mac 
Farlane, Junior.” 

“You have him over at the house?” 
asked Margaret. “You're trying to take 
care of him yourself?” 

Jamie shook his head. “No, I couldn't 
do that,” he said. “I don’t know enough 
The little Scout was there and telephoned 
Mrs. Meredith who came and took the 
baby. She has a small person of her own 
and it seems that one more didn’t bother 
her.” 

Margaret Cameron made a_ curious 
sound, a dry intake of breath which 
might have been a short laugh if she had 
not been too unhappy to laugh. “No,” 
he said tersely, “but if she’s got a 
little person of her own she _ doesn’t 
need yours Maybe that’s the job that 
I was looking for. Maybe something 
alive that will put in a demand will 
be the thing that will tide me over 
Go and get your baby, Jamie, and bring 
it to me.” 

Jamie arose and went to the telephone 
He called Mrs. Meredith and asked to 
have the baby brought home—Margaret 
Cameron had returned and was willing 
to undertake his care. In only a short 
time a small brown car arrived, and Jamie 
and Margaret were at the gate to meet 
it. On the front seat beside Mrs. Meredith 
sat the little Scout, carefully holding the 
bundle. Jamie looked at it curiously 
and wondered what he would think 
ind what he would feel if that child wert 
truly his 

Mrs. Meredith picked up the baby and 
held it tight to her and kissed its little face 
ind its hands and finished with its feet 
ind handed it to Margaret Cameron 

When Mr Meredith and the little 
Scout had driven away, Jamie turned to 
his good friend and neighbour. “Mar 
garet,” he said. “I am not sailing under 
iny false colours. I saw the girl I 


A Son of His Father 


[Continued from page 30] 


mounted. “Pablo, you'll come with me 
We'll try an’ trail along an’ see what 
happens. You boys stay right here. If I 
want you I’ll send Pablo to the top o’ the 
ridge yonder to give you the signal an’ 
you come a runnin’.” 

An hour passed. Gray and the cowboys 
watched the ridge beyond the valley. Nora 
would have remained with the men but 
the student persuaded her to go to the 
house 

Another hour. Suddenly the watchers 
saw two horsemen coming over the dis 
tant ridge. A moment they were in sight 
then they disappeared again in a hollow 
between the hills. Again they appeared 
for a moment on the summit of a near 
ridge and again they disappeared. “It’s 
Long Jo and Pablo,” breathed Stub 

As the riders gained the corral and 
leaped from their horses the foreman said 
curtly: “Get your saddles off an’ get to 
the house, quick. He’s got them horses 


an’ is a comin’ home with ’em. Took 
‘em single handed, by jiminy! Blamest 
thing I ever see in all my life. Move, 


can’t you! He mustn’t find us here like 
this.” 

When they reached the house Nora and 
Holdbrook were under the umbrella tree 
“Yes, ma’am,” said Jo, in answer to her 
anxious question, “Mr. Morgan, he’s all 


right. He’ll be along with them horses 
after a bit.” 
“He’s all right and safe, you say?” 


The Keeper of the Bees 

[Continued from page 23] 
married only once and very little of her 
before we were married, and I did not 
see her afterward until she had made her 
crossing. This baby bears my name and 
has been left-to me, and I am going to 
do the best job I can in rearing him prop 
erly, but I am not in mourning for his 
mother, and you needn’t expect me to ex 
hibit any deep symptoms of grief, because 
I can’t when I don’t feel them.” 

Margaret Cameron stood still, looking 
at the baby. “That kind of a tale doesn’t 
sound like you, Jamie,” she said, “but if I 
understand the province of a friend at all, 
it consists largely in keeping one’s mouth 
shut and doing the things that will be of 
most benefit. Naturally, I would like to 
know what this baby’s mother looked like 
and what kind of a girl she was, but if 
she were to be judged by this suitcase of 
baby clothing, she was pretty fine. These 
are dainty little things, carefully and ex 
quisitely made. That tells a big story 
about any mother.” 

As the days went by, it appeared to 
Jamie that there never had been a greater 
blessing afforded a woman than the 
baby was to Margaret Cameron. Half a 
dozen times a day he made some excuse 
to slip into the living room and look in 
the basket in which tiny Jamie lay. 
Sometimes when he went he found 
Margaret Cameron busy bathing the small 
person, or dressing him, or washing little 
garments, or carefully ironing them. One 
day he realized suddenly that exactly the 
thing that Margaret had asked for had 
been given to her—something alive, some- 
thing that she could work for. So he ceased 
to feel guilty over the physical strength 
he was asking her to spend on the tiny 
baby, and felt instead that the child might 
be the greatest boon that could come into 
her life 

He had a difficult time the day he 
tried to talk finances with Margaret 
concerning the baby. After a few words 
she flatly refused to listen to him 
At last she said to him: “Jamie, this 
baby’s been such a blessing to me, loving 
him and caring for him has so eased the 
tension in my brain, that I have no way 
in which to tell you what he has done 
for me. I could not take money for him 
Really I couldn’t! As time goes by, when 
he needs more clothing or things come up 
that he has to have, I'll tell you, and it’s 
your right and your privilege to get them, 
but as for taking money for what I am 
doing for him, I can’t do it.” 

“All right,” said Jamie, and he walked 
out of the house and began the process of 
going over Margaret’s grounds minutely 
to discover what there was that he could 
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cried the girl. “God be praised! If he’d 
gone and got himself hurt all on account 
of me saying what I did I’d felt like a 
murderer the rest of my days. You're 
sure he’s all right, sir?” 

“Didn’t appear to be even scared,” re- 
turned Long Jo dryly 

“How did he work it, Jo?” 

“For heaven’s sake, tell us about it.” 

“Warn’t there nobody on guard?” 

Long Jo looked proudly from Gray to 
Nora and Holdbrook and then grinned 
triumphantly at the eager riders. He ad 
dressed himself to the girl. “That thar 
Black Canyon, miss, boxes about a half 
mile above Pete’s cabin, which is in a 
narrow neck like. An’ up the canyon 
above this neck the walls are mighty high, 
straight up an’ down. Ain’t no possible 
way fer a horse er a steer to get in er 
out, you see, ‘cept through the gate right 
in front o’ the cabin—an’ it was in there 
that they had the horses, jest like Pablo 
figgered 

“Well, sir, me an’ Pablo we follows 
Big Boy until I see fer sure he was makin’ 
fer the upper end o’ the canyon an’ then 
I left Pablo where he could see my sig 
nals an’ get a good runnin’ start fer you 
boys if it was needed an’ got off my 
horse an’ found a good place on the rim 
above the house where I could watch the 
show an’ maybe make a play if it was 
called fer. I could see the horses all right, 
pretty well up toward the head o’ the 
canyon. An I could see Pete an’ his gang 
loafin’ ‘round down at the house. An’ 
then I caught sight o’ Big Boy. He’d 
left his horse an’ was [Turn to page 72 


do in the garden that he thought would 
be worth the price of the care of the baby 
Presently Margaret realized that this 
was what was happening, and the ar 
rangement suited her admirably. 

But the deep thought, the thing at the 
bottom of Jamie’s heart, the thing he did 
not understand, and that he could not ex 
cuse, was the thing that he had been led 
into by the Storm Girl. He had thought 
from what she had said that she needed his 
help for herself, and he had given it im- 
mediately, freely. He did not like being lied 
to. He did not like being deceived. He had 
married one girl; he had been invited 
to assume the responsibility of bringing 
up a child that belonged to an entirely 
different girl. It was not fair. It was 
not honest. If his ring and if the certifi- 
cate of marriage that had been issued to 
him for the Storm Girl had been turned 
over to another girl in distress he could 
see how they could have been so used. But 
if the name under which the marriage had 
been performed were not the true name 
of the girl he had married, then the marri- 
age was not legal, and investigation would 
leave the tiny baby to be a shame baby 
after all. The thing had been clumsily 
done. In the condition in which he had 
been at the time, feeling as he had felt, 
Jamie would have given his name to any 
woman anywhere who needed it. He had 
taken the Storm Girl’s letter that he had 
treasured from his pocket and laid it 
away. It was no longer a personal pos- 
session. 

Then, when his indignation waxed hot- 
test, when anger surged up the strongest, 
in his heart came a great, throbbing, gush- 
ing, overwhelming sense of relief. How- 
ever she had lied, with whatever motive 
she had deceived him, one big fact re 
mained. The Storm Girl had fulfilled 
his thought of her He had not felt 
that a woman with sage in her hair 
and sand verbena and primroses rising 
like an essence around her knees, could 
be coupled with shame He had been 
ready to accept any excuse, to be- 
lieve anything. Now there was nothing 
to believe except that there had been a lie, 
and after all there had been lies in the 
world that were rather magnificent. There 
was just a bare possibility that this lie had 
a reason backing it that he might be will 
ing to countenance. So Jamie spent largely 
of his days and somewhat of his nights, 
torn by conflicting emotions 


T was midsummer in the garden. In- 

numerable swarms of bees had stretched 
the rows of hives not only down the 
sides of the garden, but well across the 
foot. The flowers were blooming in a mad 
riot of colour. The trees were laden with 
fruit. He was so nearly a well man that 
he was beginning to [Turn to page 47] 
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A Wise Young Mother Consults the Doctor 


M. D. 


By CHartes GILMoRE KERLEY, 


rs JENKINS: How 
much should a 
baby like Tommy gain each week ? 

Dr. Syntax: He should gain at least 
four ounces—better, six or eight ounces 
If he does not make a reasonable gain or 
if he stands still in weight, it means usu- 
ally that there is something wrong with 
the milk supply. It may be poor in qual 
ity or the quantity may be insufficient 

Mrs. JENKINS: By the way, I forgot to 
ask you about the scales for weighing the 
baby. I have a fancy kind that Aunt 
Sarah gave me; there is a basket and 
dial and that sort of thing. When I put 
the baby in he kicks and the needle never 
stands still long enough to tell where it 
would stop if the baby gave it a chance 

Dr. Syntax: The best scales for weigh 
ing the baby are the scope and platform 
kind, the same as used by the grocer 
when he weighs sugar. Such a scale is 
more accurate, is easy to read and does 
not get out of order. 

Mrs. Jenkins: Another point, Doctor 

how do I know when the baby does not 
get enough of my breast-milk ? 

Dr. Syntax: He will remain long at 
the breast and will not be satisfied when 
removed. Instead of falling asleep as he 
does when the milk is sufficient he will 
cry and be unhappy. Before the regular 
feeding-time arrives, he will give evidences 
of hunger by crying and by restlessness 
And, of course, he will not gain in weight. 
The best means of determining whether 
he gets enough is to weigh him with his 
clothes on before and after nursing. An 
eunce of milk is practically an ounce 
avoirdupois. A baby weighing nine pounds 
should get at least five ounces at a feeding. 

Mrs. JENKINS: Suppose he gets the five 
ounces and still is not satisfied? 

Dr. Syntax: That would mean that the 
milk was thin or poor in quality. The fat 
content, which should be at least three 
per cent may not be more than one or 
two per cent 

Mrs. Jenkins: How can I judge ot 
that ? 

Dr. Syntax: You cannot—at least not 
accurately. If you find the quantity sutf- 
ficient and the baby does not gain you 
must send the milk to your local doctor 
for examination 

Mrs. Jenkins: Are there ways to im- 
prove the milk if it is found faulty? 

Dr. Syntax: Yes, through regulating 
your diet and living-habits. Many babies 
are weaned unnecessarily when a very 
little of the right sort of attention would 
have made the breast-milk fit and all 
would have been well 

Mrs. JENKINS: I know a breast-fed 
baby who vomits,a great deal yet con- 
tinues to gain. Isn’t that strange? 

Dr. Syntax: No, not at all. The baby 
gets too much food and the vomiting is 
a safety-measure. If he did not vomit he 
would be ill in other directions. It is a 
bad habit, however, and a mistake to let 
it continue for he might not always be 
able to measure the amount he should 
keep. It usually means that he is a hungry 
baby and does not know when he is full. 

Mrs. Jenkins: Such a Daby should 
also be weighed, should he not, Doctor, 
to tell when he has had enough? 

Dr. Syntax: You are right. Such a 
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baby should not be allowed to take the 
breast for the usual nursing periods of 
twenty minutes. Vigorous nursers_ will 
often get their allowance in five to ten 
minutes from a full breast; it is wise in 
such cases to weigh the baby before nurs 
ing and then at five-minutes intervals 
When he has received the necessary 
amount, he is to be removed from the 
breast whether he has been nursing for 
ten, fifteen or twenty minutes 

Mrs. Jenkins: What a lot of trouble! 

Dr. Syntax: Not at all. The regular 
wtighings for one day will give the nec 
essary information and the weighing is 
of little trouble for the clothing is not 
removed. Here is the baby and there are 
the scales. It takes only a second to re 
move him from the breast and put him 
in the scale. His nursing “gait” will thus 
be established and thereafter he will be 
nursed according to the story told by 
the scale 

Mrs. JENKINS: Suppose I weigh him 


and he gets only two ounces—what shall 
I do then? 
Dr. Syntax: Try to increase the 


amount of your supply by drinking cow’s 
milk; cocoa which, of course, is made 
with milk; and different kinds of gruel. 
Cornmeal gruel is particularly good for 
producing milk. Prepare eight ounces of 
the thick cornmeal gruel by cooking it 
for four hours; mix this with eight ounces 
of milk and drink it before going to bed 
\ simple laxative such as licorice powder 
or the aromatic fluid extract of cascara 








sagrada is always useful 
to the mother if the 
bowels are sluggish. In such an event, she 
should also take plenty of fruits, stewed 
and raw, a good-sized dish of stewed 
prunes and plenty of prune juice taken 
every day or two will help not a little 
In order to be a good milk producer the 
mother’s health should be as nearly per 
fect as possible 

Mrs. Jenkins: What about my activ 
ities, Doctor? How much exercise may I 
take? I have always been very active 
fond of outdoor sports. May I play ten 
nis and golf? And how about horseback 
riding and dancing? 

Dr. Syntax: In my associations with 
nursing young mothers I have always 
found it best to have them lead very much 
the same sort of a life that they were 
accustomed to—with certain restrictions 
of course 

Mrs. Jenkins: And what are those re 
strictions, Doctor? My baby must come 
first, you know 

Dr. Syntax: There are two require 
ments of a nursing mother. She must 
avoid emotional excitement, such as anger, 
and intense theatrical performances with 
dramatic situations; and what is equally 
important, she must not permit fatigue 
Among the sports, tennis would better be 
avoided. Golf is all right, and so is swim 
ming and horseback riding—all which can 
be carried out leisurely. Long, rapid auto 
mobile-trips are particularly exhausting 

Mrs. Jenkins: You haven’t mentioned 
dancing, Doctor. 

Dr. Syntax: The old-fashioned square 
dances and the Virginia Reel give plenty 
of exercise and are a safe means of enter 
tainment for a nursing mother. The “cut 
ting in” of the present day is surrounded 
with too much emotion and stimulation 

Mrs. Jenkins: When shall I begin with 
a bottle-feeding? In a baby-book I read 
that a bottle was advisable at about the 
sixth week, one a day to replace a 
nursing. 

Dr. Syntax: That is a good plan but 
it is best to nurse the baby entirely for 
the first eight or ten weeks. The advan 
tage of the one-bottle-a-day feeding i 
that it gives the mother an opportunity 
to do things apart from the baby. She 
is not what you just a moment ago 
called “tied down.” She has an opportu 
nity for recreation and amusement when 
she is able to omit a nursing; a young 
mother may go stale in nursing a baby 
as in other things. Further, 4f she is taken 
ill or called away from home, the baby’s 
feeding is provided for. He is accustomed 
to a formula and a means of feeding 
other than the breast. And, when wean 
ing-time arrives, it is much easier if the 
baby is accustomed to one bottle a day; 
he can then readily be given two bottles, 
and then three bottles. Each feeding, of 
course, replacing a nursing. I have had 
much trouble in weaning babies who have 
received nothing but the breast until they 
were eight or nine months old. By this 
time the baby is older and has formed 
ideas of his own; he objects to the new 
means of feeding and has to be starved 
until he takes it—a very trying procedure 
for the family 





Avoid 


Summer Diarrhea 
A simple, tested way — and 
your first package FREE 


TO NEED to fear that “dread 

first summer”. Eliminate sum 

mer diarrhea, and you eliminate al- 
most every other danger. 

How to do this is told by Dr. Louis 
Fischer, in his book, “Infant Feeding 
in Health and Disease”. Dr. Fischer 
says: “Summer diarrhea is usually 
caused by milk which has undergone 
fermentative changes due to the 
presence of bacteria”. (Milk fre 
quently undergoes thes: changes, 
due to summer’s heat.) 

“Milk in every form (mother’s as 
well) must be stopped. Asa tempo- 
rary substitute feeding, I advise the 
following: Nestlé’s Milk Food one 
teaspoonful, Rice water3ounces. Rub 
up the Nestlé’s Milk Food powder 
with a little cold water, add the rice 
water, heat slowly till it comes to a 
boil. Do not add sugar or lime water. 
The above quantity can befedevery3 
hourstoa baby upto3 monthsofage.” 

But why not avoid all risk, and go 
to Nestlé’s Milk Food at once? 

Then there will be nodanger from 
fermented milk, no changes of food 
made necessary by travelling. Baby 
goes steadily on, storing up strength, 
building bone and muscle. 

Free Package for Trial 
We will send you, without one penny’s cost, 
aregular35c packageof Nestlé’s Milk Food. 
Just fill in and mailthe coupon. It will also 
bring your copy of Nestlé’s Mother Book, 
valnad by millions of mothers for its com 
mon-sense suggestions on feeding and car- 
ing for baby. Books such as this usually 
sell for a dollar or more. T his coupon the re- 


fore e actually bringing you $1.35 worth 
FREE. Mail the coupon today. 


Makes correct feeding as simple as 
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Dept. M, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


1 have never used Resinol Soap or Ointment 
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A Hallway That Invites and Welcomes 


coe 


HETHER it be in a small house 
or in a pretentious mansion, the 
hallway should reflect the per 
onality of the household There our 
guests get their first impression of oui 
home—and of us. There, as we come back 
from an absence of a few hours or from 
a long journey, is our first welcome 
Too often a hallway is bleak and un 
ittractive. It should be, in reality, a 
vivid and full of charm as a living-room 
yr a sun-parlor 
From the shops of the most fashion 
ible interior decorators, I have gathered 
the ideas that I show you, on this page 
how to reproduce for yourselves at almost 
no cost. If you would remake the hall 
way of your home to be modern and 
livable, the_re-decorating need not be ar 
expensive process; that is, provided 
follow the lines I suggest 
In the hallway pictured above, the 
mirror, enlivened at the top by a color 
ful print, is flanked by thin strips of 
highly colored fabric which run to the 
ceiling, hiding the wires of the sconces 
Each sconce, a delightful fixture, is made 
from the ordinary saucer candle-sticks by 
bending one side up at right angles and 
electrifying it from the bottom 
The attractive and serviceable console 
table, one of the most essential pieces of 
furniture for a hall, can be made from 
half a table placed against the wall. A 
chest with a narrow cupboard built on top 
of it, a replica of the old English cup- 
boards, solves the problem of finding a 
place for the many hats and coats that 
often clutter a hall 
A slat-back chair, painted apple green 
ind embellished with a stencil; the quaint 
hat-box with soft faded tones; and the 
many-colored hooked rug at the door 
mplete the color scheme of our hall 
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lightful hallway this is! It is 
cordial and hospitable, a fit 


ting entrance to a home 


Don’t let your hallway be dull 
and formal and empty! Make 
it livable, cheery, alive with 
personality. To do this does 


not mean that you must buy 


) costly and massive pieces of 
} furniture. Skilful hands can 
: reproduce, from what you al- 
ready have, plus paint and 
f ine x pe nstve new fab tcS Gna 
/ accessories, as delightful 


Aome-entrance as the one pi 


tured on this page 
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The mirror shown over the console 
table in the hall, has been framed by a 
narrow gold molding; the glass has been 
blackened, leaving transparent floral areas, 
behind which are placed colored tinfoil, 
giving a replica of the old tinsel pictures 
so much in demand by decorators 

Thin strips of wood cut out in a Chip- 
pendale pattern and attached to the top 
and bottom of a plain frame make an 
effective setting for a mirror like the one 
in the upper left-hand corner 

Two window-treatments are shown to 
solve the problem of an uninteresting hall 
window. In the lower left-hand corner 
is pictured one which has an overdrape 
of taffeta edged with a ruffle and en- 
livened by an appliquéd flower pattern 
on the valance. The glass-curtain is hung 
close to the window to soften the light 
or it may be stretched tautly from top to 
bottom of the window 

In the lower right-hand corner is a 
well-designed window-treatment, flowered 
glazed chintz for the valance and side- 
drapes ending in a colorful wool tassel 
The glass curtains of dotted swiss are 
smartly tied back to break the straight 
line of the window 

For those who love, antiques an exact 
duplicate of an old “wag-on-the-wall” 
may be devised by removing the wooden 
case from the discarded shelf weight clock 


and hanging up the frame of the works 


Photography has made a modern adap- 
tion of the primitive silhouettes. The 
prints are surrounded by  well-spaced 
borders edged by a narrow black frame 

For the dark hall a chest painted ver- 
million furnishes a daring note of color. A 
bit of brocade or a strip of cretonne serves 
to make an effective background for the 
mirror which otherwise would be too 
small for the space above the chest. 
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ise his left arm almost without realizing 
hat he was using it 

One morning when he was working in 
the garden, his ears caught a rush of 
feet, a slam of the gate, and there 
flashed into view the little Scout forging 
toward him with both arms extended, a 
listorted face, and clothing fairly torn to 
ribbons. Jamie dropped the hose and 
whirled with arms outstretched. He caught 
the little quivering figure and eased him- 
elf down to the seat under the jacquer- 
inda and held the child tight. 

“Little Scout, dear little Scout,” he 
panted, “tell Jamie what has hurt you 
o! If anybody’s hurt you—” war rose 
in Jamie’s breast, red war flamed in his 
eyes. “Did any boy lay a finger on you?” 

The little Scout moved in negation 

“Who, then? What?” urged Jamie. 

The little head buried deeper in his 
breast, the grimy hands gripped him 
tighter. There came in wheezing gusts: 
‘My Scouts,”—another world of tears and 
another panted gasp,—‘“mutinied on me! 

They wanted—to go off down the 
beach, away alone, and strip bare naked 
and swim, and—and I,—I couldn’t. And 
they mutinied on me and they nearly tore 
me to pieces!” 

“Do you mean,” asked Jamie, “that 
those little brutes pitched on to you and 
beat you?” 

The little Scout wormed in his arms. 
“I reckon I had it coming,” panted the 
child. “I reckon I’ve beat them up often 
enough. But I was tired this morning. I 
couldn’t handle ’em, and they got me.” 

“Then what happened?” asked Jamie. 

“A man on horseback came along, 
and he reached down and picked me 
up on his horse and brought me along 
until I said let me off here. Oh, Jamie! 
I'm killed! I’m going up the rock and 
I'm going in the undertow where I can’t 
get myself out if I want to.” 

“Why, you little idiot, you can’t do 
that,” said Jamie. “Think of your father, 
think of your mother, think of Nannette 
and little Jimmy! Think of me! You 
can’t do that!” 

“T ain’t got anything left,” sobbed the 
little Scout. “There ain’t anything I want 
to do. If I can’t lead my Scouts, I don’t 
want to play anywhere!” 


“Look here!” said Jamie, his voice 
roughened with emotion. “Look here, 
darling! You got a wrong start be- 


cause you didn’t like what’ girls do, and 
you've been running with the boys until 
you have about unsexed yourself. And 
what have you got out of it? Embarrass- 
ment and disappointment and a beaten 
body. You needn't think you are the only 
girl in the world who doesn’t like to stay 
in the house and do the things that girls 
are supposed to do. You needn’t think that 
to be a Scout Master you have got to be 
the master of a pack of boys.” Jamie 
arose. “You come on in the house with 
me,” he said. “I’m going to clean you up 
and take you to your mother and she is 
going to put some decent clothes on you 
and we are going off by ourselves for to- 
day. We are going off some place you will 
like. We are going to do something you 
will want worse than anything in the world. 
I'll tell you right here and now what we 
are going to do. We are going to get you 
the finest little horse that ever stepped! 
I've been looking for him and I’ve found 
him. We will go and buy him today.” 

The little Scout slid from Jamie’s arms 
and stepped in front of him. “A real horse, 
my very own horse?” 

“Yes,” said Jamie, ready to promise 
anything in the world. “Yes.” 

“We can buy him, today?” 

“Yes,” said Jamie, ready to go the limit. 

“Then I won’t go in the undertow. Then 
I won’t care any more what Fat Ole Bill 
and the Nice Child and Angel Face say!” 

“And I'll hike with you, and we'll see 
what’s in the canyons and what we can 
find that you will be interested in out- 
doors; and if you would investigate, you 
would find that there are girls’ camps 
where they do all the things in Scouting 
stunts that the boys are doing, and I 
haven’t a doubt, either, that they do some 
of them better!” 

“Do you think, Jamie, do you think 
honestly that they do ’em better?” 

“Yes, and I'll find out where head- 
quarters are, and I'll go with you and 
we'll see. And if I were in your place, 
Jean, I’d find out where there were some 
girls of my kind and Id stick to my own 
kind, and with the training you've had 


The Keeper of the Bees 
[Continued from page 44) 


and with the stunts you've been doing, 
there isn’t a doubt in my mind but that 
you can work up so that in maybe six 
months you can be the leader. You can do 
something that isn’t play but is real, con- 
structive scouting work, something that 
gets you somewhere. You can train your- 
self so you might be able to help stop a 
mountain fire, or find a lost child, or do 
something wonderful and worth while, 
something that isn’t just play. And I'll 
wager you two bits that inside of a week 
those boys will come and ask you to play 
with them again!” 

Jean Meredith stuffed the tail of her 
shirt inside the band of her breeches. The 
simper that she marshalled on her smeary, 
teary face was something exquisite. “Aw, 
thanks!” she said with the most flap- 
perish of flapper accents. “Aw, thanks 
my deah boys! You are chawming, simply 
chawming, but I have outgrown you. 
Kindly amuse yourselves by eating my 
dust when I ride by on my own horse!” 
Suddenly the flapper became the little 
Scout again. “Jamie, is my horse a he 
horse or a she horse?” 

“There are two or three,” said Jamie. 
“T haven’t settled definitely. I’d like to see 
if you like the one best that I like best. 
In any event, you may have the one you 
want.” 

“All right,” said Jean. “And whichever 
one it is I am going to get there on it, no 
matter if it’s straight up a mountain side 
or right into the ocean. My horse and me 
are going to swim same as we are going 
to ride!” 

“All right,” -2'd Jamie, reaching out a 
hand that ws instantly accepted, “let’s 
go!” 

When Jean was properly dressed and 
they were settled on the car headed to- 
ward the corral several miles farther 
down the beach, Jamie again broached 
the subject of camp. 

“Jean,” he said, “have you any very 
definite idea in your head what kind of 
a horse you want?” 

Obliquely Jamie was watching. He 
saw a slightly sullen look, a slight stiffen- 
ing of the figure, and he knew what it 
meant. There was a minute or two of 
silence and then, instead of an answer to 
his question, there came a question on a 
different subject. 

“Ain’t you ever going to call me ‘Little 
Scout’ any more?” 

“No,” said Jamie, “I’m not. Not ever 
again. I’m going to call you by your name 
after thjs. It’s a perfectly good name and 
one that I like very much. So far as I am 
concerned, you are done masquerading. 
The rest of the way, when you are with 
me, you are going to be what you are. 
You’ve gotten away with masquerading 
in a good many instances all right so far, 
but you'll strike some pretty unpleasant 
things if you undertake to keep it up.” 

“Do you mean that you don’t want me 
to wear breeches any more?” 

“Why, no, foolish!” said Jamie. “I 
think breeches are the thing for you to 
wear when you work in the garden and 
ride, and during play hours, and when 
you are exercising. What I want you to 
do is to stop playing with the boys and 
learn how fine your own sex can be. You 
needn’t think you are the only girl in 
the world that likes to ride a horse or to 
climb or to be outdoors or to command 
a Scout company. I want you to get 
on your own side of the line where you 
belong.” 

Jean thought that over carefully. Then 
she said slowly but in more cheerful 
tones: “Well, maybe you’re right about 
it, but you’ll have to show me how!” 

“All right,” said Jamie, “I'll show you! 
The first thing we’re going to do is to join 
you up to a Girl Scout troop. You needn’t 
tell me that any girl joins a Girl Scout 
camp without being the kind of a girl 
who likes to swim and paddle a canoe 
and ride a horse and be out of doors, 
and you needn’t tell me that among the 
number of girls it would take to form a 
camp there aren’t going to be girls with 
whom your mother would be glad to have 
you associate.” 

They had no difficulty whatever in find- 
ing a secretary who gladly registered 
Jean Meredith, and furnished the neces- 
sary cards and equipment; and Jamie 
paid the bills. When they were once more 


on the caf and headed for the corral, Jean 
said : 

“Jamie, that was a good deal of money 
you paid there. I didn’t see how much, 
but it was more than you must pay for 
me. You must take it out of my share of 
the next sale of honey. I'll tell Dad that 


you did.” 
“Never you mind about that,” said 
Jamie. “Your father and I will attend 


to the finances. You needn’t fret about 
my spending a little money on you. I 
haven't started to spend money yet. There 
are two more things I’m going to do be 
fore this day is over. If you hadn't gotten 
my inheritance back for me I wouldn't 
have had any money to spend on any 
thing, with the exception of what I’ve 
saved out of my earnings this summer 
So, if I can accept my east acre with all 
there is on it from you, you can take 
what I want to give you today without 
making any objections concerning it, can’t 
you?” 

“T sure can,” said Jean, and the twinkle 
that Jamie knew crept into her eyes. “You 
said two things. What other thing beside 
a horse?” 

“We'll stop right here and you will 
see,” said Jamie. 

Again they left the street car and this 
time Jean was led into a tailor shop 
where she was measured for a proper 
riding outfit for a girl. 

As they left the store, Jamie said 
“Now, we've done a fair job of getting 
the cart before the horse. We’ve bought 
the accessories. Now we'll buy the horse.” 

When they reached the corral, Jean 
stood entranced as three horses were led 
before her. They were really ponies, ani- 
mals the right proportion for her to ride 
and look well, and that she would have 
strength to make obey her will. 

“Now, one at a time we will saddle 
these,” said Jamie, “and you may put in 
two or three hours riding them. You can 
try them over and over until you dis 
cover which one has the gait that suits 
you.” 

Then Jamie realized that Jean knew 
more about horses than he did. She was 
looking for points that he had not thought 
about. He stood back in amusement and 
watched her examine the three horses 
minutely. She pointed to one and said 
“That one has the best temper, but it is 
easy and slow. That one has a good dis- 
position. It will go steady and it will go 
all day. I believe it has good wind.” Then 
she looked at the last one. “And this one 

you won't know when he’s going to 
kick and when he’s going to rear. He'll 
go the farthest and he’ll keep it up the 
longest, but it would be a good long while 
before anybody that owned him could 
really trust him.” 

“All right,” said Jamie, “so far as I 
know that’s probably the way it is. Now, 
we will have the saddles put on and I'll 
give you two hours to test them. I’m 
going to go down to the sand and stretch 
out in the sun for an hour.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Jean. Her nimble 
feet went flying over in the direction of 
a corner stand. On her return she came 
up to Jamie and handed him a paper bag 

“Thank you very much,” said Jamie 
gravely as he accepted the bag. Then he 
turned to the attendant. “Let this young 
lady ride each one of these three horse 
around the track as often as she wants 
to. Anything she wants, will you kindly 
see to it for her?” 

The attendant said that he would and 
went to bring a saddle. Jean dug the toe 
of her shoe in the dust of the corral and 
then looked obliquely at Jamie. “What’s 
the use to rub it in?” she asked. 

And Jamie did not pretend that he 
didn’t know what she meant. “You die 
hard, don’t you?” he said. “At any rate, 
I'll explain. What I am trying to do, Jean, 
is to give you the same kind of loving care 
and protection that I’d give you if you 
were my little sister. Now you go and ride 
your horses and I'll go and take my sun 
bath, and when you have your horse se 
lected I’ll match it up with the saddle. You 
want a horse that will be your friend; 
that will be some comfort to you; that 
will love you.” 

“Yes,” said Jean, “that’s exactly the 
kind of a horse I do want. I want a 
horse that will love me like Dad’s dog 
loves him.” Then she turned to the horses 
and Jamie turned toward the beach 


[Continued in SepteMBER McCatt’s] 
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TO THE PUBLIC DEMAND 


FOR CLEAN ,WHOLESOME, 
INSPIRING MOTION PICTURES 


Mrs Gene Stratton Porters 


LATEST AND GREATEST NOVEL 
‘The Keeper 
of the Bees’ 


OU who are now reading Mrs. 
Porter's latest and best novel,“ The 
Keeper of the Bees’, can readily 
imagine that here is a picture of the 
high type which you and your sons 
and daughters can re-live without 
having their emotions and minds 
drugged with sex, passion or other 
unwanted elements that are too often 
thrust upon them. 
We consider it the greatest tribute 
ever paid us that F. B. O. (Film 
Booking Offices of America) was 
chosen by Mrs. Porter’s family to 
give life to “Jamie’’, “The Storm 
Girl’, the lovable “Little Scout’’ and 
the other poignant characters which 
were born of Mrs. Porter’s fine imag- 
ination and knowledge of humanity. 
To be certain that “The Keeper of the 
Bees” will be shown at your favorite 
theatre, fill out the coupon below. We 
will tell the manager that you are anxious 
to see this great F. B.O. picture and will 
arrange for him to exhibit it at the earliest 
possible date. 


Next month we shall announce the cast; 
they will be favorites that you will love 
to see portray the roles created by Mrs 
Porter. Don’t fail to see “The Keeper ot 
the Bees”. Mail the coupon today to 


FILM BOOKING OFFICES 
OF AMERICA, Inc. 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City 


F.B.0. 
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os With dignity, 
anda TESETVE; U tthout affec - 
lation and ith reverent 
understanding, Miss Mui 
lett tells, here, of the debt 
she owes to her mother. 
Every one of you, when you 
read this article a ill think 

own mother. She 

may be with you now—or 


lenderness 


f your 


may be only a tender 
In either 
may you make full pause 
to pay her the tribute of 
love, remembering 
that love 15 ever lost, 

hether it be for the living 
or the dead, but is ever a 


blessing to the one you love 


‘ he 


memory. case, 


VOour 











“When this picture of my 
mother was taken,” Miss 
Mullett says, “she 
seventy-five years old. Her 
eyes were deep blue; her 
hair pure white and almost 
as fine as spun silk; her 
brow was as smooth as a 
girl’s; only her mouth 
showed the traces of seven 
years of suffering, the re- 
sult of a fall which had 
permanently crippled her. 
She died five years ago. To 
the very last, she always 
was thinking of others and 
of making them happy. 
Hers was the kindliest 
spirit I ever have known,” 


was 
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EVERAL years ago, I was making 


i flying visit to lowa hen i 


in New York; 


WOTK Wa 





PS 
ut every year, and tour times durin 
the year, | made that long journey 
two thousand mile iltogether—just to 
pend a tew day with my mother 
i | did not do this from any sense of 
lut { went, not so much for her 
ior my own! Always she w 
t me ar changin 1 unchange 
ource of warmth and light and comfort and love 
One day, during this visit I speak of, we somehow got to 
t ol certain thing we regretted of times when one 
perhaps had hurt or disappointed the other 
She was very frail then. In our hearts we both knew, 
I h we could not speak of it, that there would be only 
tew more of these visits together; and we had a poignant 
r make everything right betwee So she told me 
i Vay in which she thought she had failed me; and 
{ told of ways in which I knew I had failed her 
But we did not get very far. Laying her hand on mine, 
d Dear, you are not to remember any of these 
You are to remember only that we love each other 
1 that we understand.” 
Wt I uid this, my mother unconsciously came very 
e to detining the greatest of the many debts I owe her 
As L look back on her life, it seems to 1 one long revelatio 
the beauty and the power of kindlines And kindliness, 
L belie the essence of all understandin the root ol 
; real love 
I} l I ow her w ld not have been as great if her 
! lerstand had been given only to us who 
! to her. In my mother, kindlin was the spon 
ti to al t every human contact 
i t ll now ) many, mar evidences of this. I 
thought of them at the tin but I can see now 
: ! he were woven, like shir threads, through the 
: r ( lea il t | 
I used to laugh, half tenderly, half humorously, and say 
j Mother, do you ever think of anyone without in 
: mediately wanting to do something to give that person pleasure 
! tt t unhappy if you can’t find a way to do it ?” 
a 





This impulse of kindliness was, as I realize now, the 
dominant factor in her personality; an instinctive thing; 
not acquired nor cultivated but an inevitable response in 
every relation of life 

For a long time, she was confined to the house and 
later to her own room because of an accident which was 
followed by illness. You know what usually happens in 
cases like that. For a time, friends drop in occasionally but 
their visits grow less and less frequent. They say, “I must 
go to see so-and-so!” But it is the voice of duty, not the 
voice of desire, that speaks; and we all know which is 
usually the stronger of those two voices 


In all that long period, when my mother could not go to 


others, they never ceased coming to her! That is a very 
significant thing. It means that they came, not only to 
give to her but because they received from her something 
they needed and craved 

That “something” was intangible but poweriul; some 
subtle emanation of spirit; some “feeling” of atmosphere. 
And I am sure—for I have thought much about this and 
have tried to analyze it I am sure that the secret of her 
hold on people was solely this instinctive impulse of kindli- 
ness as warm and vitalizing to people’s hearts as 


, Which was 
unlight is to their bodies 

My mother died about five years ago. It is only since 
then that I have thought what I have tried here to express. 
Before that, if I had been asked to tell what I owed to my 
mother, I should have spoken of her unfailing tendernéss 
toward me 

It seems 








mM 


to be the fashion now, among psychologists, 


psychoanalysts, and the whole tribe of various psy-ists, to 
heap upon mother-love the blame for many 


of our foibles 


and failures 
a few loving mothers 
very foolish mothers. 


who 
But, as far as 


could judge, if they had not been lov 


ing, they still would have been foolis! 
And in that case their children wo 
have been even worse off. 

My own mother is, above all thir 


else, in the minds of her children 


Ucl 


I admit that I have seen not 
were als 


I 


loving mother. In all my life, I cannot 


recall one single moment of coldness 
indifference on her part. I owe her years and years of 


solute assurance that there was one person in the world o! 
whom I could count, no matter what happened. The very 


word “Mother” held for me an indescribable feeling of cor 
fort, o. iety, of refuge, of peace 
A very well-known man was once talking to me about 
own mother. I asked him how she had trained him. 
“She didn’t train me!” he exclaimed. “She just loved n 


But I am glad that my mother did both. One of the great 


est debts I owe to her is that she taught me to obey. | 
course, I didn’t always do it! I was no paragon. I had 
share, perhaps more than my share, of faults. 
as was possible, my parents expected and exacted obedie! 
from their children. And I want to say that this is 
reason why those children now “rise up and call their pare 
blessed.” 

I scarcely 
where there 
is discipline 
I had both. 

{ owe my mother another debt of gratitude because 
fed my mind as well as my heart and my body. She het 
read good books; and she encouraged me to read a g 
deal. It is true that I needed no encouragement; but I ha 
known mothers who actually ridiculed or complained 0! 
child’s absorption in books 

As for school work, I was brought up to feel that it w: 
be a disgrace not to do as well in my studies as I possi! 
could. Monthly reports irom my teachers were never } 


know which deserves the more pity; a fan 
is love without discipline, or one where t! 
without love. I am unceasingly grateful t! 


casually glanced at—or perhaps not even looked at! A! 
child, when he begins school, thinks these reports are 


portant. If he comes later to regard them [Turn to page 4 


But as 1a! 
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What I Owe to My Mother 


as of little consequence, it is almost 
certain to be because his parents set 
him the example of indifference. No such 
example was ever set for me; and I am 
more than grateful for this 

Like all children, I had to be taught 
orderliness, neatness, even cleanliness. Of 
course we forget, as we grow up, that 
there ever was a time when we didn’t 
care whether our faces were clean or not! 
But our mothers could refresh our mem- 
ories on that score. 

Perhaps this seems a trivial item to 
include in my acknowledgment of the 
debts I owe to my mother. But it was 
more than a mere matter of learning to 
wash my face and hands! To be brought 
up in an atmosphere of neatness and 
orderliness cannot help coloring one’s 
whole life. It affects not only one’s 
physical habits but one’s mental processes 
as well. Cluttered-up minds usually go 
together 

I don’t know how our home impressed 
others but to me it had that indefinable 
quality we call “livableness.” A house 
can be neat and orderly without being 
cold and formal. My mother gave us that 
kind of home. Her hands and her heart 
made it what it was. 

In later years, whenever I was going 
to visit her, I unconsciously said I was 
“going home,” and this was when she 
was living in a house where I never had 
lived and which had no associations for 
me. The point is that wherever she was, 
was “home” to me 

I love to remember my mother’s house- 
keeping. It was humanized. I can recall 
different pieces of furniture, pictures, or- 
naments, dishes. As I was writing this, I 
stopped and began to think of these 
things; and suddenly I realized that, in 
almost every instance, they brought up 
some association with my mother! Or 
perhaps it was because of my mother 
that I did recall them. She gave some 
of her own intensely living quality to 
the mere objects round her 

She was not like many modern women, 
quickly tired of what they have and 
wanting to discard it for something new 
She had deep likings for things; and she 
had odd little loyalties toward these in 
animate companions. Sometimes she had 
odd repugnances too, which she avowed 
with characteristic intensity! She made 
even the material side of life rich in human 
interest to us. 

I cannot tell with what gratitude I 
remember my mother’s laughter! I did 
not hear it too often. She wasn’t at all 
the kind of woman known as “jolly.” 
She was rather serious. Not solemn! 
There wasn’t superficial sparkle but there 
was always light; a vividness of spirit. 

Then, occasionally, there would come 
her wonderful laughter of pure delight 
over something that appealed to her sense 
of humor! This comparatively rare laugh- 
ter of hers had an extraordinary effect on 
me; it was as if I saw into a new corner 
of her heart; caught a glimpse of another 
facet of her character. It would be 
strange and rather terrible, 1 think, if I 


In these days I have been watching a 
number of parents very closely and it 
appears to me that the deepest interest 
they take in what their children are doing 
is to sign a report card and raise or 
lower an allowance in accordance with 
the height or depth of the grades. 

So far as work is concerned, the men 
and women of the present day scarcely 
know what work means, in comparison 
with the physical endeavor that was re- 
quired on the part of our forefathers and 
mothers to fight off savages, to face the 
great forests single-handed, to build homes 
without anything with which to furnish 
them, and with little more than an ax or 
a saw for implements of construction; 
and in these homes they were expected to 
give birth to children without proper 
medical care and to rear and educate them 
to a point where they would be able to 
take on the affairs of their Nation when 
their fathers and mothers resigned them. 

Women of today who think they are 
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$500 in Prizes 


N your mind, go back 

over the years since you 
were a child and try to see 
in what way your mother’s 
character, her love and her 
training of you, has meant 
most to your life. 

Then write this down and 
send your record to us. Do 
this, not only as a tribute to 
your mother but also as a 
means of helping other 
mothers who are facing, 
now, the problem of bring- 
ing up their children. Be as 
simple, as direct, as honest, 
as Miss Mullett has been. 

There will be three first 

prizes, namely, of $150, 
$100 and $50; and ten prizes 
of $10 each, and twenty at 
$5 apiece, for the best con- 
tributions. 
Don’t write more than 500 
words. Your letters must 
reach this office by August 
15. Address The Contest 
Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 
236 West 37th Street, New 
York City. 
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had not now the memory of hearing my 
mother laugh—and laugh from her heart, 
not just make a foolish sound of arti 
ficial or unkind mirth. 

I owe to my mother that debt 
which, with rare exception, all human 
beingY owe to their mothers; a debt 
of incalculable gratitude for her de 
votion and care and constant service. Yes 

service! For she sewed and washed and 
cooked. for me; nursed me in sickness; 
worked often until far into the night to 
accomplish something for my good or 
for my pleasure. Every faculty of her 
mind, every emotion of her heart, every 
ounce of strength in her body, was liter- 
ally at my service. 

If I had not, as I grew older, realized 
this, appreciated it and told her so, I 
should feel worse than a mere debtor 
who forgets what he owes. I should seem 
to myself no better than a thief 


Shall Girls Pay Their Way? 


[Continued from page 2) 


working need nothing in all this world 
as they need to be brought up face 
to face against the forest primeval to 
learn exactly what their physical strength 
may be trained to become; to learn ex- 
actly to what extent they can exercise 
their mentality and develop their ingenuity. 

Every woman who reads these lines and 
knows in her soul that she is guilty, has a 
remedy. She can begin from this hour on 
a systematic course of helping father. She 
can help him to get his physical appear- 
ance on a par with hers. She can stay at 
home from a few social functions and 
make for herself and her children a few 
of their clothes and leave the money that 
would be spent on ready-made things to 
help father to get together a few suits in 
which he will look somewhere nearly on 
a par with the wife and daughters and 


That debt, which we owe to our 
mothers, can seldom be repaid in kind 
But in their eyes, it is all wiped out when 
we go to them with the mere acknowledg 
ment that we do owe them more than 
we can repay. 

The consciousness of having made this 
acknowledgment to my own mother is 
profoundly comforting to me now. But 
even this comfort and satisfaction, I be 
lieve, I owe to her! For if she had been 
different, I am afraid I might not have 
given her that acknowledgment which 
meant so much to us both. 

Most of us have what I may call 
“inarticulate hearts.” Strangely enough, we 
seem to be especially heart-shy with the 
members of our own family; at least we 
are as we grow older. We may have 
very wonderful feelings behind them 
but words are like artificial flowers, mere 
mechanical things, lifeless and unconvinc 
ing. Yet even real feeling, when denied 
words, is like a plant that should bloom 
but does not bear a single flower 

This metaphor seems peculiarly apt 
in connection with my mother; for as I 
think of our home life, it is easy for me 
to see it as a garden, where her love blos 
somed constantly into words! She never 
withheld from us the expression of her 
tenderness, her pride in our well-doing, 
her forgiveness of our mistakes. 

Slowly I learned at least some measure 
of this articulateness which, to her, was 
so natural and so spontaneous. It is a 
very real part of my debt to her. It has 
helped me immeasurably in my contacts 
with others. 

I could go on, adding one thing after 
another to the list of what I owe to my 
mother. They would make what, to me 
is a wonderful portrait; warm, tender, 
sympathetic; vivid and intensely alive, 
both in mind and in heart; loyal and un 
selfish; keeping duty on a pedestal—but 
trying always to surround it with flowers 
and sunshine. That is the way my mother 
seems to me 

But always, in thinking of her, I come 
back to the one thing I spoke of here at 
the beginning; her instinct of kindliness! 
For that was the deep spring from which 
so many of the currents of her nature 
flowed 

During many years of her life, she had 
very little money to spend; so little in 
fact, that the least thing done for others 
meant a sacrifice on her part. But, to 
her, the real sacrifice was in not doing 
and in not giving. 

In one way, however, she never was 
poor and she never could be bankrupt 
For her store of human interest was inex 
haustible. I often try to think how I 
should feel toward people if I had been 
brought up by a mother who looked at 
the world with cold indifference. I be 
lieve I should have failed to find my own 
world as wonderful as I do find it. And 
so it seems to me that my greatest debt 
to my mother was this revelation of the 
beauty and the power of kindliness. It ir- 
radiates all my memories of her; and it will 
be a shining light to me as long as I live. 


sons of the family. She can go through 
her home, and if she be an honest woman, 
she can see a hundred ways in which she 
can cut down household expenses very 
materially. 

I sincerely hope that if wives and 
daughters and sons are going to live up to 
the culture and the opportunities that 
the fathers have been giving them for the 
past twenty years, they will make it a 
point to indulge in a fine large dose of 
reciprocity and begin paying back today 
It is up to each wife who reads these 
lines to look herself squarely in the face 
and without lies and evasion decide 
whether she has done what she should in 
the line of helping her husband to be her 
physical, her mental, and her social equal 
It is up to each son and daughter to decide 
whether they are flesh and blood parasites 
sucking the very life from father, or 
whether they will get on the job them- 
selves and help the “old man” by taking 
their share of the family responsibility. 
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yertT 10% OZ OR 297, 
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QEECH-NUp 


Think of it as 


pure flavor 


HINK of Beech-Nut Peanut 

Butter as the finest peanuts 
grown in southern fields, roasted, 
crushed, lightly salted and packed 
into a sparkling jar which is sealed 
in total vacuum. A pure food, a 
nourishing food, a food for all the 
years from happy childhood to 
gracious age. 


Again think of Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter as flavor, pure flavor. 
Crushed peanuts from the south- 
land, transformed—in the Beech- 
Nut manner—into a marvelous 
spread for bread, a sandwich filling 
or an added deliciousness in com- 
bination withother fillings,a piquant 
flavoring for salad dressings or 
cream soups, a luscious filler for 
layer cakes. 


Children love Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 
Give it to them at their meals and when 
they are hungry between meals, Leave 
a jar in the pantry for the older members 
of the family to help themselves. Order 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter from your 
grocer. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 


“Foods and Confections of Finest Flavor” 








Just the Thing for a Family-Supper, a Picnic, Luncheon or Supper-Party! 


To 1 cup very cold milk add 2 table poon 
offee sirup. Put in jar with tightly fitting 
cover and ike until thoroughly blended 
Serve ice-cold in tall glass. Makes ! serving 

To Make Coffee Sirup: Pour 1 cup cold 
water over tablespoons ground coffee and 
let stand 5 minutes. Bring to boiling point and 
boil 3 minutes. Strain, add cup sugar and 
cook until sugar dissolves. Cool and add 
teaspoon vanilla. Makes cup sirup 

Some Delicious Quick Breads 

If you have given up making breads durin 
this hot weather and are serving just baker 
bread to your long-suffering familie try 


these delicious quick breads. You'll find they 
live up to their names by being quickly 
ind as quickly eaten 


mad 


DROP RISCUTT 


pow cle . 


Mix and sift flour, salt and baking-powder 
Cut in shortening with knife. Add enough milk 
to make very soft dough. Drop by tablespoon 
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Table for reezing Dessert Mixtures 


Parfaits 


al Cr and Sugar | Turned 

Custa Founda Purned 
| 

Wh pped Cream,| Without 


Sugar, Flavoring,| Turning 


Gelatin 


IWh ppe d ¢ ean Without 


} 








Sugar, Flav ng,| Turning 
if ges } 

Sugar and Water, 

Gelatin, Beaten Egg! Purned 
|Whit } 

Milk substituted f r| Turned 
Water in above | 

Sugar ind Water] I red 
/Sirup, I t Juices 

jugar, Wat ® I Lit] I ! 1 
J » opice 
MEMBERED: 1 Guar uniroten n 


|PROPORTION OF/TIME OF FREEZ 


N I XTURE 


“| 
ee 


Smooth 


Smooth 
Slightly 
Granular 


Slightly 
Granular 





Slightly 
}Granular 





anular 





ICE AND SAL 


8 parts ice 


I part salt 


8 parts ice 
I part salt 


Equal parts 


ce and salt 


2 parts ice 


I part salt 


8 parts ice 
I part salt 


8 parts ice 
I part salt 


Equal parts 
ice and salt 


ke, when fr 


T approximate) 


quart 





1; to 4 hours for 1 


quart 





ozen, 6 to 


Mix and sift flour, baking-powder, saltand sugar. Add 
milk and beaten eggs. Add melted shortening and cheese 
ind beat thoroughly. Cook in waffle irons until golden 


brown on both 


Ik 


SCOT 


It DRI 


AMS 


ides. Serve hot with butter and maple sirup 


Frozen Foods for Scorching Days 


1 ¢ 


Boil suga 
nd lemon 
ird al de 


juice. Strain 


FROZEN 


Wash 
water, sa 
:« 


catsu 


up Juice 
» puICce, 


p together. Fold 


In 


and 


VEGI 


ntinued from page 


r and water together 5 minutes 
into 
ired, using 8 parts ice and 1 part salt. 


pour 


rABLI 


tablespoor 


tablesp 


10 catsup 


dressing 


34] 


Cool. Adc 


freezer. 


dressir 


Strain 
fine 


Freeze 


to 


Pour 


1 orange 
as 


tomatoes and cut in small pieces. Cook with onion, 
It, sugar and paprika 15 minutes 
Skin remaining tomatoes and cut 
tomato, cucumber, green pepper, lemon juice and 
mayonnaise 


make 
Mix to- 


into 


while on 
different 


you 
laboratory 


ee er er er 


3 hour for 1 quart 


hour for 1 quart 


3 to 4 hours for 1 


hour for 1 quart 


hour for I quart 


2 hour for 1 quart 


; hour for 1 quart 


S servings. 
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Mix and sift flour, baking-powder and 





Cut in shortening with knife. Add milk gr 
ually to make soft dough. Roll out on slig} 
floured board to % inch thickness to m: 


rectangular piece. Cream together brown sug 
and butter and spread of mixture on doug 
Roll like a jelly roll and slice in inch sli 
from end with sharp knife. Spread remain 

brown sugar mixture in bottom of large, sh 
low greased pan. Place biscuits in pan. Bal 
in moderate oven (350° F.) 15 to 20 minut 
or until brown. Serve hot. Makes 10 to 

butter-scotch dreams 


You Can Save More Time 


If you are as afflicted with dust as we ar 
we advise you (if you haven't already do 
so) to put away every unnecessary book, dray 
ery and ornament, so you won't have to dust 
them during the summer. It is surprising ho 
much cooler uncluttered rooms look and fee 
Take up as many rugs as can be spared, to 
It will make the floors easier to care for 

We recommend that you eat informally 
often as you can, on the porch or out of door 
using paper plates and paper napkins. Your 
family will relish their meals much more a1 
you will, too, when there are fewer dishes t 
wash. 

Save on your dishwashing in another way | 
stacking the used dishes from several meals 
the dishpan, covering them with cold water 
and washing them only once a day, whenever 
it’s most convenient for you—probably afte: 
break fast. 

And now, last but not least, we want to tel 
you what we’ve found out about the best and 
easiest ways of freezing the ice and ice-crean 
for which Mrs. Gunn has given you recip 
on page 34. If you will glance at our chart 
“Steps in Freezing Mixtures,” on page 3 
you will our rules for freezing; on pag 
36, are a number of “how to do it” pictures 


see 


this page you will find our time chart for freezing 
mixtures 


Be sure to keep these for future reference as they'll savé 


many 


a failure 
kitchen 


We mace dozens of experiments in out 
before we felt sure enough of results t 


publish them. By their aid you are assured of definite r 


sults 


provided of 


course, you are careful to follow th 


directions exactly and in every detail. We hope to put our 
laboratory-kitchen often at your disposal in such ways as thi 


mold 
and 


freeze 


Cover tightly. 


} 


Pack in 4 parts ice and 1 part salt 


fresh tomato and mayonnaist 


off liquid 
to make smooth mixture 


cup fres 
tablespoons 

ike crear 
cup m 


1yonnal 


hours. Serve on crisp lettuce, garnished with 
FROZEN FRUIT SALAD 
pinea whipped cr 
ed sugat ull bottle arascl 
4 erries 





Mix pineapple and sugar together and chill 1 hour. Drain 


Mash cream cheese and add mayonnaise dressins 


Fold in whipped cream. Cut cher 


ries in fine pieces and add with pineapple to cream mixtur 
Pour into mold. Cover tightly. Pack in ice and salt and freez 
3 hours. Serve on lettuce with whipped cream salad dressing 


“4 


»lespoon 


ip cold 


cup boiling 


tablespoons 


Soften gelatin in cold water 5 minutes 
water 


er er er er 


114 th , 


y 1/] measurements le: el 


~~ 


re Or Or Or er 


on greased pans. Bake in very hot oven (450 
I 10 to 12 minutes. One-half cup raisin M 
chopped dates, blueberries or chopped nut ee 
may be added to dough if desired to giv ; 
variety. Makes 12 biscuits | 
POPOVER 

i tea s i 

Mix and sift flour, salt and baking-powder 
gradually. Add beaten eggs and shortening. Beat rOBE RI 
batter 8 minutes with Dover egg beater. P 
batter into hot greased iron popover pans « 
earthen baking-cup filling only 1/3 ful 
Bake in hot oven (375° I 10 t O minut Do t ope 
oven door for first 15 minutes of bakin r popovers wi 
fall. Makes 10 to 1 popovers 

HI \ 

t t 7 

trawberry, orange or tiee sherbet a od line mol 
with, filling center with chocolate ( rea chocolat 
charlotte russe or plain cha tt with cup cand 
fruit added 

, ) 
le 
Beat egg volks and add honey. Cook in doul boiler u 
til thick, stirring constantly. Cool. Fold in the stiffly beat 
whites and whipped cream. Add salt and va Pour i 
mold. Cover : Pack in equal part ( n i il 
ireeze 4 to § 
t 
Pound macaroon crumbs very fine Add « ir 
vanilla. Pour into freezer, free is hard ( it 
S$ parts ice and 1 part 
‘ / 
j 
beneo 

mtain so much starch t t nergy \ 
ire higt Bran bread or bran muffir | e much of the 
bulk is composed of matter whic! t digested but 
eliminated from the body as waste, « | ten freely wl 
one is trying to redu Gluten bre vi n-fatte 

’ in be made by preparing a dou fr the best sp 
wheat flour and then washin t under a I] rean 
water, kneading it at the same tin intil the water rut 
lear. The starch is washed away and the tough gluten which 
r°mains is mainly protein. This bread 1 good substitut 
for white bread. It is not necessary to eliminate ordinar 
bread from the diet entirely Toa | read iy be 
eaten paringiy every da 

The diet lists on the previ page contain foods whicl 
ire attractive and satisfying yet which do not cause over- 
weight. You should become familiar with the size of a one 
hundred calory serving of all the different foods which you 


If You 


Want 


To 


Reduc 


Your Weight 


Con 


o tl 


ire actually 


you eating daily 
determine whether the diet 
enough to cause you to 

If you are 
he irt, 


tinued fr 


p 


m pag 


ze 35) 


it you can estimate approximately how much food 


e 


j 


Consult your scales often to 


you 


lose weight 
young and there is nothing wrong with your 
it is safe to increase the amount of exercise you take, 
in order to burn up your surplus fat 


have 


adopted 


is rigid 


Older persons should 


not undertake new and strenuous exercise nor indulge in any 
additional exercise without first consulting a physician 


The 


1 
HIULIC 


reducing diet we 


recommend, 


although 


it 


requires 


sacrifice, is given for those persons who are decidedly 


overweight 
gram 


and who want 
If you need to lose 


gelatir 


ham 
into mold. Cover tightly 


FROZEN HAM SALAD 


ute cups nce i 
iter ripe olives, minced 
layo whipped cre 


. ims c ps 
Dissolve in boiling 
mayonnaise dressing, horseradis! 
Fold in whipped cream. Pou 
Pack in 4 parts ice a 

1 part salt and freeze 3 hours. Serve on crisp let 


Add 


and olives 


tuce garnished with mayonnaise and ripe olive 


to adopt a rather strenuous pr 
only a few pounds it should n« 


be necessary for you to do more than eat less of your ot 


dinary diet for a 


time until your weight is normal. Mar 


will find it easier, however, to substitute the non-fattenin 
foods for the fattening, instead of trying to eat less. 
You may continue drinking coffee, tea and water just 


you usually do 


There is no merit in excessive water drink 


ing and no virtue in avoiding liquids. Many people take t: 
little liquid and so this should be watched. About six glass« 
of liquid a day are a sufficient amount 

Above all, persons who are over-weight should avoid tak 


ing 


any 


nostrums 


or medicines which are advertised a 


weight reducers. They are either ineffective or actually dan 
gerous. 
Any method of reducing other than by proper eating and 
exercise is based on unsound principles or is a fraud 
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“The Wedding Veil of the 
Princess Rospigl losis 


great grandmother 















we al 
ly do 
<, dray 
to dust 
ng he 
nd fe 
ed, to 
or 
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f doors 
. Your 
re and 
shes t 


—a bit of rare old lace so delicate 

and beautiful, and so cherished by 

this Italian Princess she dare not 
trust it to any other cleansing 


way | 
neals ir 
| water 
henever 
Vy alter 





“ONE of my choicest possessions is my great grand- 
mother’s wedding veil of old blonde. It requires the 
most delicate treatment. Of course there is nothing 
better than Lux to clean it with. I can say after using 
Lux that it deserves my warmest approval.” 


to tel 
est and 
crean 
recipx 
ch irt 
ige 

n pag 
ictures 
reezing Princess Giambatistta Rospigliost 
ll save 
in oul 





HY is it that women, the world over, 
unhesitatingly trust their most precious 
| possessions to Lux? What has inspired such 
implicit confidence? What, indeed, but daily 
| proof of the gentleness, the marvelous cleansing 
properties of Lux! 
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like your fine things all your cottons and linens—your 
hands, too—repay this care 
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Crotues and house linens are so nice now- 
adays and cost so much—you cannot afford 
to trust yours to ordinary laundry soap! 
And certainly your hands deserve kinder 
treatment than those harsh suds give! 


Now into sparkling, magically cleansin 
Lux suds the whole laundry must oa 












Is it any wonder that one day you 
curiously sift a few flakes into 
your dishpan? Just about one 
teaspoonful? Lux does all you 
thought it might do — keeps your 
hands from getting redand rough. 
It actually makes the Retminliie 
task of washing dishes a much 
more pleasant one, 


dishpan hands 









| 
| 








\Now the “Big 
New ‘Package, too 


your things! Gaily you swirl them about 
in those familiar, bubbling suds, so gentle 
on your clothes, so kind to your hands! 


And when the laundry is done and you 
tuck away those becoming house dresses of 
yours, the children’s little gingham frocks, 
your nice house linens—you are delighted 
to see such fresh unfaded colors, such snowy 
white linens. 


All your things last much longer now! 
And your hands actually /ook their thanks— 
see how soft and smooth they are! Sucha 
little Lux is needed too. It’s really an econ- 
omy to use it for everything! Lever Bros. 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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$132 Dress 


























$139 Dress 
a 
| | Model by 
, a Patou 
/ 
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4147 Dress 
size , tk 
$127 Dress 36 to 44 


Model by Patou 
No 4147, 
Dress; with 
36 requires 3'% 





Model by Drecoll 


LapIEs’ 
two-piece 
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4136 Dress 
7 sizes, 14 to 18 
36 to 42 


Emb. No. 1296 
Model by Renee 


AND MuIssEs’ 
skirt. Size 


yards of 40-inch or 


23¢ yards of 54-inch material; collar 
and cuffs, 1 yard of 36-inch. Width 
it lower edge, about 134 yards. 


No. 4127, Laptes’ AND Misses’ S.ip- 
On Dress; with double box-pleat in 
front. Size 36 requires 37¢ yards of 
40-inch or 234 yards of 54-inch ma- 
terial; contrasting, yard of 36 
inch. Width lower edge, about 
4 yards. 


at 


No. 4139, Lapigs’ AND Misses’ S.ip- 
On Dress; with pleated front tunic. 
Size 36 requires 4% yards of 40-inch 
or 3% yards of 54-inch material; 
tie, 1 yard of 1-inch ribbon. Width 
it lower edge, about 134 yards. A 
simple and attractive model 


236 West 37th St., New 


No. 4136, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Dress; 
with Tunic Blouse. Size 36, 4 yards 


of 40-inch or 27, yards of 54- 
inch; contrasting, yard of 36 
inch. Width, about 1% yards. 
Rosettes may be made from Em- 
broidery No. 1296, 

No. 4132, Lapres’ AND Mi§ssEs’ 
Dress; closing at left side oi 
vest. Size requires 344 yards 


of 40-inch or 254 yards of 54-inch 
material; contrasting, 4% yard of 40- 
inch. Width at lower edge, about 
13¢ yards 


AUGUST 














may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
York City, 


at prices listed on Page 68. 
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4 
4154 Dress 4140 Dress 4129 Dress 
sizes, 14 to 18 It sizes, 14 to 18 4142 Dress sizes 4 tk 
_ 36 to 44 6 to 5 sizes, 14 to 18 36 to 4f 
En oO. 261 6 t 42 Emb. No 927 


Model by Drecoll Emb. No. 14 
Model by P > 
sey alana Model by Premet 


No. 4140, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Dress; with front panels. Size 36 
requires 4 yards of 40-inch or 25¢ 
yards of 54-inch material; collar and 
cuffs, 34 yard of 36-inch. Width at 
lower edge, about 1% yards. 


No. 4154, Lapres’ anp Misses’ Si1p- No. 4142, Lapres’ aNp Misses’ Simp 
On Dress; with under-front. Size On Dress. Size 36, 3'4 yards of 40- 

















36, 3% yards of 54-inch; contrast- inch or 2% yards of 54-inch; con 

ing, 34 yard of 36-inch. Width,  trasting, 1% yard of 40-inch. Width, 1 | 

about 134 yards. Embroidery No. about 17¢ yards. Embroidery No | 

1361 would be smart in cross-stitch 1413 may be developed in French | 

and French knots. knots and single-stitch. 

No. 4129, Lapres’ anp Musses’ No. 4126, Lapies’ ANp Misses’ Si1p- 

Dress; pleated panels attached to On Dress; closing at left side of i 

blouse. Size 36, 514 yards of 40- or shield. Size 36 requires 414 yards 

3% yards of 54-inch. Width, about of 40-inch or 314 yards of 54-inch 

1% yards. An effective trimming material; collar and tie, 4% yard of 1126 Dre 

may be made in darning-stitch using 40-inch. Width at lower edge, about ay — 

Embroidery No. 927. 3% yards. e\ 6 to 42 
Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 2 gyre 

anvin 


236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 68. 














McCatr 
PATTERN 
1151 
Model 
By 
Premet, 
Paris 
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McCatt PatTerNn PATTERN 


Model By 


Lelong, Paris 


Model By 


Vionnet, Paris 


McCati 
$141 4148 4146 


Model By 


Renee, Paris 


PATTERN 
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REGS. PR 
McCatt Pattern 
4137 


Model By 


Chanel, Paris 


M°CALL GOES TO PARIS 


O) 


McCall designers are continually visiting Paris 
where they attend the seasonal openings of the 
greatest Parisian couturiers. From these councils 
which decide what the world will wear they bring 
back with them the newest and most becoming 
models. ‘These models are into McCall 
Printed Patterns. 

Printed one by one from plates made from the 
original design, these patterns preserve every whit 


made 


PRING PARIS [0 YOU 


of the charm of each famous model. Because « 
the printed cutting line protected by the margin 
no pattern can vary from the accurate original 
These features are patented McCall features an 
can not be copied. 

The autumn number of the McCall Quarterly 
now on sale, shows the latest importations of! 
Jenny, Lanvin, Patou, Vionnet, Premet, Renee 
Drecoll, Chanel, Lelong. 
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4166 Evening Dress 
8 sizes, 14 to 18 
36 to 44 
Emb. No, 1219 
View A 














4188 Dress 
% sizes, 4 to 1 


6 to 44 


[For descriptions see Page 68] 





































Evening Dress 
a 8 sizes, 14 to 18] 
36 to 44 { 
Emb. No. 1388 

View B } 









4187 Dress 
7 sizes, 14 to 18 
36 to 42 


THE OUTLOOK 


' CAnne Rittenhouse 


HE women of Paris are wearing gloves 
American women should wear them. There 
may be a scream of protest from the com- 

fort lovers; they may insist that covered hands 
and hot days do not go together. But if women 
intend to be within the precincts of fashion they 
must pull on their gloves when they go out of doors. 
The bare-handed fashion is finished. We like to 
think that we dress as French women do, and no 
well-dressed Freach woman goes into the street 
without gloves; never,never. They donot like gloves 
in the evening a fact which America discovered 
years ago and over which there was a lively 
hubbub. Regiments of women fought for the con- 
tinuance of gloves at dinners, dances, the opera, 
and the theater. Other regiments opposed to the 
wearing of gloves in the evening, came into battle 
and won; so fashionable folk did not wear even- 
ing gloves for about fifteen years. The craze for 
dancing was our cause and reason for abandoning 
them, but France insists upon gloveless women in 
the evening for an artistic reason. She knows a 
woman’s arm looks better bare [Turn to page 68) 





4167 Dress 
8 sizes, 14 to 18 
36 to 44 





e 4101 Dress 
4195 Dress 11) " 7 sizes, 14 to. 18 
7 sizes, 14 to 18 ~. »i8e | 36 to 42 
36 to 42 } ‘ Emb. No, 1190 

















Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 68. 
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No. 4196, Lapies’ AND 
Misses’ Sirp-On Dress; 
with slip. Size 36 re 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch 
material; slip and con 
trasting trimming bands 
yards of 40-inch 
Width, about 1% yards 
No. 4171, Lapies’ anp 
Misses’ Stip-On Dress; 
raglan sleeves. Size 36 
e yards of 40-inch; 
collar, Y% yard of 36 
inch. Width, about 14 
yards. Embroidery No 
1184 would be smart in 
cross-stitch 
No. 4167, Laptes’ AND 
Misses’ Sitip-On Dress: ' 
circular godets. Size 36 
requires 4 yards of 4 
inch material; collar, ! 
vard of 36-inch. Width 4167 Dress 
ibout 4 vard sizes 4 to 
to a 
j 
Ly 4193 Dress ] 
7 sizes, 
4 to 18 
i 
No. 4193, Lapies’ ANbD 
Misses’ Dress; with 
straight lower edge; spe 
cially designed for 54 
inch material. Size 36 re 
quires 234 yards of 54 
inch bordered material 
collar included. Width at 
lower edge, about 1 
vards The sleeves have 
usurped some of the 
bordered material and 
are recognized as part ot 
a very attractive frock 
No. 4187, LaptgEs’ AND 
Misses’ Strp-On Dress 
Size 36, 4 yards of 
inch Width, about 
vards. An effective trim 
ming developed in 
French knots and lazy 
laisy-stitch from Em 
broidery No. 1317 is sug 
gested to trim rhe 
circular sides give the 
added width now so 
much desired 
No. 4181, Lapies’ S.tp- 
On Dress; with under 
front; front slashed. Size 
36, 25 vards of 40-inch 
material; underfront, 1 
vards ¢ 40-inch. Width 
1 at lower edge, about 1 
yards. The slashed front 
| is only another way 
Ray obtaining the rippling 
| j etlect 
No. 4172, Laptes’ An! 
y) Misses’ Dress; with cir 
} cular front tunic. Size 3¢ 
/ \ requires . yards of 4 
f / inch or xs yards of 54 
\ inch material. Width, 
a y about 13¢ vards 
: 
: 
m all McCall dealer by mail, postage prepaid, from The 
a 
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No. 4194, Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ Dress; designed 
for 54-inch material. Size 
36, 156 yards of 54-inch 
bordered material; con- 
trasting, 34 yard of 54- 
inch. Width at lower 
edge, about 1% yards 
No. 4196, Lapigs’ AND 
Misses’ Strp-On Dress; 
with slip; straight lower 
edge. Size 36 requires 
3 yards of 36- or 40-inch 
material; slip, 25g yards 
of 36-inch. Width, about 
144 yards. 

No. 4170, Lapies’ AND 
Misses’ Dress. Size 36, 
344 yards of 40-inch; 
contrasting, 34 yard of 
36-inch Width, about 
174 yards. Embroidery 
No. 1377 may be worked 
in satin-stitch. 











4194 Dress al} " y S : g 
sizes 4 to 18 * . ; 4 4170 Dress 
6 to 44 > g' \ey sizes + to 1 
360 to 44 
Emb,. No R77 


No. 4195, Laptes’ An 
Misses’ Sitip-On Dri 
Size 36 requires 27g yards 
of 40-inch material; slip, 
4g yards of 36-inch; 
sash, 1 yard of 36-inch 
Width at lower edge, 
about 1% yards The 
large sash at the right 
side lends a_ distinctive 
air to an otherwise plain 
frock. 
No. 4182, Lapres’ anp 
Misses’ Sitip-On Dress; 
with tie collar. Size 16 
requires 2% yards of 54 
inch bordered material 
collar, % yard of 36-inch 
Width at lower edge 
about 1% yards. The use 
of bordered material is 
highly favored because of 
the simplicity of design 
and economy in material 
required 
No. 4188, Laptes’ Ani 
Misses’ Tunic Dress 
Size 36, blouse, tunic and 
lower section, 27g yards 
of 40-inch material; up 
per slip, 134 yards of 3¢ 
inch. Width, about 1% 
vards. Beaded border 
j may be made from Em 
No. broidery No. 1388 
No. 4169, Laptes’ anp 
Misses’ Sitrp-On Dress: 
raglan sleeves. Size 36, 3 
vards of 40-inch mate 
rial; contrasting, 1% 
yards of 36-inch. Width 
at lower edge, about 
1% yards. A charming ' 


development for two 
materials y 
‘ity, at prices listed on Page 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., Nex 
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4169 Dre 
8 sizes 
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Luick relief 


from sunburn. —- 


SUNBURN can spoil a holiday 
And insect bites can take the fun 
out of vacat 

So safeguard summet! pleas ires 
with Absorbine, Jr.! As a friendly 
liniment it soothes tired muscles 
and weary feet. It absorbs the pain 
and sweili 
Sprains. 


,y trom strains ane 


As a prompt antiseptic it cleans 
scratches, takes poison from stings 
and bites,and allays the pain of sun- 
burn. 

Absorbine, Jr. does not stain and 
is agreeable. 


ri $i r postpi j 


>»? yf? 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. Springfield, Mass. 





THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 











Keep Sweet 
with et 





oe 
I DORANT 
Thi sm 1, W » unscented cream neutralizes 


and body odors t is soorhing 
Ie isa harmless antis« 
ome. fh \ 





ndid « lie ? particular w : in 
can bewithout it. 25¢ and 50c a Jar. Sample 3c 
LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH 
A Liauid Face Cream 
Revives the fre of youth. Bortle 75¢ 


PHROSTEEN For Sunburn & RoughS 25¢c bot. 


At Drug and Department Stores 











EVERSWEET CO., Dept. M¢ 62 Clif St., N.Y. 
FOR BABY’S BATH 
\ little Sterizol antisept *s daily bath he 

nt ft rt, ¢ ’ ; l i ' 


ik 
OF 5 ir dr 


108 Water St THE ANTISEPTIC 


DANY EVA LE 
LEARN AT HOME 


Save ¥2 on 


all your 
clothes 





“It's the 
prettiest 
dress ! 

ever had"\ 
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x 








‘, 
AV or $12 J 
$10 ha y $3 of i—a 
wrap tor 
Th fiw na 
right at ho i 4 t 
t I 
i 
he < 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET | 
{ 1 f the « f y | 
F , \ 
\ 
, I oo 
Mail the coupon, ’ 
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5 West 37th St., New York City, 


4103 





No. 4110, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Strp-On Dress. Size 
36 yards of 36-inch. Width, about 134 yards 
Embroidery No. 1411 may be effectively used in 
darning-stitch 
No. 4112, Misses’ Anp Junior’s Dress; 
leeves. Size 16, 27g yards of 40-inch; contrasting, 
yard of 40-inch. Width, about 17g yards. Motifs 
may be made in lazy-daisy- and rose-stitch from Em 
broidery No. 14573 
No. 4103, Lapigs’ anp Misses’ Strp-On Dress. Size 
36, s yards of 32-inch; guimpe, 13¢ yards of 36- 
inch, Width, about 17g yards. Applique from Em- 
broidery No. 1413 would be smart 
No. 4095, Lapres’ anp Misses’ Sitip-On Dress. Size 
30, 314 yards of 40-inch. Width, about 15¢ yards. 
Multi-Color cross-stitch Embroidery No. 1453 sug- 
gested to trim 
No. 4090, Lapit 
requires 344 vards of 40-inch; contrasting, 
vard of 40-inch Width at lower edge, about 


gathered 


inp Misses’ Strp-On Dress. Size 


4119, Laptes’ AND Misses’ Dress; slip-on blouse 
Size 3 3! yards of 40-inch; camisole, 


nch. Widih, about 13¢ yards 


, vard of 


$112 4110 4103 4095 4096 4119 


Dress 
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4119 Dress 


7 sizes, 
14 to 
30 to 4 





m all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 


at prices listed on Page 68, 
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4182 Dress 





4064 Dress 

y sizes 
4 to 18 
6 to 42 


ress 
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Width, 


Size 36, 3 y 


edge, about 


with tunic; 
quires 44% 


No. 4064, 

















No. 4049, 


34% yards o 
lower edge, 
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MN 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage ‘prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
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4182 


236 West 37th St., N 








No. 4111, L 
Size 36, 3% 
about 17 
of ribbon from Embroidery No. 
No. 4182, L 
ards of 40-inch; contrasting collar, 3% 


yard of 36-inch. Width, about 13 yards. 
No. 4181, Lapiges’ Strp-On Dress; with under 
front. Size 36, 3 yards of 40-inch; under-front, 


1% yards of 40-inch material. 


No. 4034, L 


Width at lower edge, 


yards of 36- or 40-inch material 
about 13@ yards. 
Lapies’ AND Misses’ Dress; slip-on 


blouse; skirt with pleated front. 
yards of 54- 
about 15 yards. 
LapIEs’ 
kimono sleeves; four-piece skirt. 






4034 Dress 
7 sizes, i4 te 
36 to 42 


4181 Dress 


sizes, 


4111 Dress | 


zes, 4 to 


Misses’ Siip-On Dress. 
or 40-inch material 
Rosettes may be made 
1296. 

Sirp-On Dress 


ADIES’ AND 
yards of 36- 
¢ yards 


ADIES’ AND Misses’ 


Width at lower 
13¢ yards. 

ApIES’ AND Misses’ Sirp-On Dress; 
two-piece lower section. Size 36 re- 





Size 16, 2 
Width at lower edge, 





inch material. 


Stip-On Dress; 
Size 36 requires 
Width at 


AND Misses’ 


{ 36- or 40-inch material. 
yards 


about 134 





i 
(> || 
\ | | \ 
! / ey 
/g# X\\ 
h | \ 
| | 4049 Dress 
7 sizes, 
to 18 
4111 4181 4034 4064 4049 ~ hae 


ew York Cit ‘ prices listed on Page 68. 
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Be sure to ask for — —— 
spilling 
Usthe <The Ne enti 
















Single, Refill It 
Powder only Yourself 
$1.50 
Double, 
Powder and 
Rouge, $2 
It It 
Cannot Cannot 
Spill Spill 





ty it , 
jor Loose Powder 
Made expressly for your favorite loose 
powder. Now you need never use cake 
powder again. 

Norida is a genuine beauty aid, worth 
many times its price. It’s a dainty case 
of just the right size, handsomely em- 
bossed. Comes filled with Fleur Sauva 
ictingtencern = sh 


















Mailed direct if your dealer can’t supply you 
Sold in all Soawy Shops, Department 


a ig Stores 





Not a Sifter ‘Not a mpact 


NORIDA PARFUMERIE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


630 S. WABASH AVE., 





jiate frest 


charm—so long 


O WOMAN can fac ness and sweetness— 

her greatest as she is annoyed 
by excessive underarm perspiration. Neither can 
she avoid ruined gowns nor the embarrassment of 
armpit odor. By all means, such women should 
begin at once, the use of NONSPI, which— 

Keeps the Underarms Dry and Odorless 
NONSPI destroys the odor and diverts the excessive 
moisture from the underarms to other portions 
of the body. NONSPI (a pure antiseptic liquid) — 
approved by high medical auth« rat y—used by more 
than a million wor en— and sold by druggists and 
coilet dealers everywhere 


TRY NOD YSPI! 








THE NONSPI COMPANY 
2630 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 





THE NONSPI COMPANY, 
2630 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Without obligation please send free tesung sample to 


Name 





Street _ 






a 


If you already use NONSPI. 


Pl, please send us the name 
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“Mum” 


keeps you fresh 


from bath-to-bath 
The 
unpleasant and 
But ‘‘Mum”’ is the word! 
A touch of ‘‘Mum,’’ the 
cream deodorant, 
from a// body 
bath to bath. 
‘*Mum’’ is 
with the sanitary napkin 


odor of perspiration 1S 
unfeminine. 


frees 
odors, from 


used regularly 
proot of its effectiveness and 
Get ‘‘Mum’ 


and 50c at all stores or from ul 


MUM MFG. CO., 


safety ‘ te day . 
prepaid 


1112 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Mikeo, Dept. 173 
ome Ave, New York Gt, 


duiactum™ ‘* 


4 diractiene 
200 Leve 


Peace D 
25 Madseo 


Sem a FREE 
95 4 Swtatin 


othen 4“ 


story 5 ores 


by yarn Sarnpolts- 


Nome — 
pNadsres 





Weublelitre 


DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY, makes them ap- 
ear natural/y dark, jong and 
uxuriant. Adds wonderful charm. 
beauty and exp a | 4) Sp nn” fac 
Perfectly harmless 
v BLACK rbkowN, 
. me in a i rm or wate 
ive a8 your dealer's or 









a co. CHICAGO 


‘tm FY 
Form 


— Porm 


at home by new, easy method Graduates play or 
¢ sful stu Jents in all section 
sample son write te 
AMERICAN Couzon oF MUSIC 
OOM Meystene Bldg anesas City, Mo. 

















f r wor 
and re re ca ’ 
1 Christ l 
Writ 
1 ” 
t t 
’ i f 
Se r 
$4 ’ " 
LITTLE ART sHOP 
444 Louisiana Avenue, Washington. D.C. 





Cut Me Out 


and mail me with your name and 


McCall’s 
 & 2 


address to Dept SL, 


Magazine, 250 W. 37thSt 


I will tell you how to get an extra 


$5.00 or $10.00 easily 


Mail Today! 
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1. West 


116 Brassiere { = aX 
\ 
\ 
\ ou UJ 
ppfiitt \ \ , |i 
fg reer \ 
\. > — \ 
es Tat \ 
, vT PENT \\ 
WN | 
‘Y ) 4180 Slip 
i } S size 
| KW I \ so 
*\ j \ 36 to 46 
; / ; * 
| i d 
SS | LS, \ Si] 
, Ween 17 a v 
4174 House Dress \ VA - \ eT j ' Cc - 
Prag tO) -, 
No 174, Lapies’ Hovse Dress \ \ | No. 4180, Lapigs’ aNp Mis- 
Size 36, 3'@ vards of 32-inch: con- ses’ Costume S.ip; shat 
ras y d of 36-in at} Z} ‘ ae ' 
trasting . jars I inch. Wid “pokey ow-proot hem. Size 36 4 
ibout 1/4 yards vards of 36-inch. Widtl 
N $1 LADIES AN MISssEs y about 1% yards. 
lium size 2 » 40 bus et . ; ’ 
“3 : rege om oe ¢3 ¥ vig No. 4184, Lapiges’ AND M1 
ny f x “Sapa en ses’ Step-IN CoMBINATIO? 
yare 0 , nen - 
Siam 9 ards 
\ +e pa ae a = ™ Size 36, 17s yards of 
) eg ; . a4 / or 40-inch material. 
Dress. Size yards of M4 eS : : 
inch; bands, yard of 36-inch ——e No. 3116, Lanes’ _ Bras 
Width. about 11% vards — SIERE; dart fitted. Size 
No. 4178, Lapres’ BLovse. Size requires 1/2 yard of 36- 0! 
yards of inch or 2% yards , 40-inch material 
of 40-inch material No. 4176, Lapres’ anp Mis 
». 4183, Lapre.’ Two-Piece Skirt ses’ BLoomers. Size 30, 1 
F - 4184 Step-In 417 l Ts a we aay atte - Saat 
Size 28 requires 114 yards of 54-inch 7 sizes, “14 to Ps ; rs = yards of 32- or 1% yards 
material. Width, about 1% yards ; . " 38 of 36-inch. 


Patterns 





York City, 


lndergarments 
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4179 House 


34 


¢ 





Dress | \ 


to 48 


may be bought from all I Mc€ Call dealers, or by by mail, peer vore ‘pre pai uid, from The 


236 West 37th St., New at prices listed on 


417 78 Blouse 


+ 
4183 Skirt 


24 to 36 
} 
e 
J 
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ha P 
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emia | | Two size bottles 35 cents and $1.00 
Suit | | (the latter is more economical-— 
Be Pee contains more than three times the 
14 to 18 \ : 4116 smaller bottle). Sold everywhere. 
\ ‘Emb- Ensemble Suit THE FROSTILLA COMPANY 
\ No. 1141 | \7 sizes, 14 to 18 ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


Slip ‘ 
es, 4054 Coat 
¢ S1Z¢ 14 to 16 
6 6 to 46 
Emb. No. 92 
View A 
F No. 4054, Lapies’ ANp Misses’ No. 4084, Lapies’ AND MIssEs’ 0 
4091 Coat Coat. Size 36, View A, 3% yards EnsemsBie Suit. Size 36, coat 
fle mses" of 54-inch; lining, 334 yards of and skirt, 554 yards of 40-inch; 
Mi 06 a. 46 36-inch; View B, 25% yards of waist and lining, 554 yards o. 
sha aS 54-inch; lining, 3% yards of 36- 40-inch. Width, about 134 yards | 
~? ; 4 inch. Embroidery No. 927 may Embroidery No. 1141 may be 
— . be worked in darning-stitch. made in darning-stitch } 
f ieee a | No. 4023, Lapies’ anp Misses’ No. 4116, Laptes’ anp Misses’ } 
Mi i) oy hg Dress. Size 36, 2% yards of 40- Ensempie Suit. Size 36, 2% 
\TIO? 4 4 | f inch; lower section, 4% yard of yards of 54-inch; waist, lining, 
Boa w 54-inch; inset, 34 yard of 40-inch. and facings, 354 yards of 40-inch TheWonderful French Face 
i Width, about 136 yards. Width, about 154 yards Powder 
BRAS \ No 4047, Lapis’ aND Misses No. 4109, LaviEs’ AND MIssEs —A Tint for Every Type 
e i Coat; with raglan sleeves. Size Suit Coat; hip length. Size 36, DEMANDitat your druggist’s. Send 
“sr jd 36, 25 yards of 54-inch. 15% yards of 54-inch material 10 cents for samples of JAVA* with 
is No. 4091, Laptes’ anp Misses’ No. 4077, Lapies’ anp Misses’ yr fl ee ee 
Mis Hoc Coat; seven-eighth length. Size Low-Watstep Skirt. Size 32, . preg = eer (se - 
‘i 1: fl ‘ 36, 214 yards of 54-inch; facings, 114 yards of 54-inch. Width, ‘ 2 A Doustoteth in, ne, 
: ‘ ; yard of 54-inch about 1% yards 78) paws V-37 West 34th St., new your 
yards eo : “ Wa #Reg.U.S.Vat.Off. 
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ont let 
your skilful hands 
lose their 
“Precious 
Moisture’ 


Water, dust, exposure—all steal 
away the natural “Precious Mois- 
ture” that keeps hands soft and 
beautiful. 






4047 Coat 
9 sizes, 14 to 18 
36 to 46 















But never mind. After all house- 

holdduties,smoothalittleFrostilla 

Fragrant Lotion over your hands 

and give your skin a “Precious 

Moisture” just like Nature’s. Your 

Tas | j skin will be kept soft and lovely. 
8 











(Established 1873 bythe late ClayW. Holmes) 


Selling Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co. 
New York and Toronto 


Maternity 


ATERNITY apparel with no ma- 
ternity look. Dresses, coats,: 
corsets, underwear. Clever design- 
ing provides ample expansion and 
conceals condition. Also, apparel 
for baby. Style Book sent FREE. 


Bryant 140.2%’ New York 
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Money at Home 


Do you need money? National organization. Fireside Indur- - 
tries, bas a few openings for new members. Wonderful, easy way 
to earn money every day right in your own bome. Fascinating, 
pleasant work. No experience needed. We teach you everything 


FREE Book Tells How 


Reautiful FREE Book explains bow to become a member of Fireside 
Industries, how you earn money in spare time at home decorating 
Art Novelties, how you get complete outfit without one penny of 
| extra cost. Write today, enclosing 2c stamp. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 188, Adrian, Mich 



















































Patterns may be bought from all ‘McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 68. 

















You can buy all the 
materials for acom- 
plete home direct from 
the manufacturer and 
save four profits on 
the tumber, miliwork,® 
hardware and tabor. 





Price includes 


ruct ing Tre paid to. tat 
r « me NO q ‘ RT t 
! Write nearest onilt today for FREE 
Money-Saving Catalog No. 768. 


The ALADDIN Co.,  Bitduican 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont 


WON'T MAR WALLPAPER 
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Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads - Steel Points 
Moore Push- less Hangers 
Mak 


10c his Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN Philadelphia, Pa 


IS 


Samples 
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Daffodil-Jonguil Bulbs 
—_— ‘SAMPL ER"Offer 
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4190 
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4097 Dress 
sizes, 6 to 


I . No. 1331 


No. 4097, Girw’s Stip-On Dres 
Size 12 requires 23g yards of 40- 
inch material. Embroidery No 
1331 would be smart developed 
in satin- and buttonhole-stitch 


No. 4175, Girt’s Dress. Size 1 
requires 3 yards of 40- or 2 
yards of 54-inch material; con 
trasting collar, 34 yard of 
inch 

No. 4102, CHitp’s Dress; with 
bloomers. Size 8, 33 yards 
32-inch material; contrasting, 


yard of 36-inch. French knots 


and lazy-daisy-stitch may 
made from Embroidery No. 1120 
No. 4168, Cuttp’s Romper 
buttoned at center back. Size 
requires 15¢ yards of 32- or 1 


vards of 36-inch material; con- 


trasting, 42 yard of 36-inch. 


No. 4120, Girt’s Dress; wit! 


cape. Size 14 requires 43@ yards 


of 40-inch material. 


No. 4112, Misses’ anp Junto} 
Dress. Size 14 requires 234 yards 
of 36- or 40-inch material. 


No. 4099, Curtp’s Dress; wit 
bloomers. Size 8 requires 

vards of 32-inch material; co! 
trasting, % yard of 36-inc! 
Pocket appliqué may be mad 
from Embroidery No. 1209 


No 4190, Grrt’s ENSEMBI 
Suit. Size 12, coat, 2% yards « 
54-inch material; dress, 234 yar‘ 
of 40-inch; lining, 234 yards 

36-inch. Darning-stitch Embr: 
dery No. 1297 would be effectiv 


4102 4175 4112 4099 


‘all dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
ork City, at prices listed on Page 68. 
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CAre you serving 


MAPLEINE 
Sundaes? 


ALWAYS REFRESHING is he ood 
cold dessert, and so easy! Pour 
Mapleine-made Syrup over indi- 





























































) ie (4 | 4 vidual ice creams—top with nuts, 
| y@ “ ® @¢' ‘ia if you wish. Try it today. 
,° b« ) ‘of 7 } ; 
Me -@° @ elie 4 } |] Recipes for making instant Mapleine 
e! : | | Syrup come with every bottle; also 
de d . ee recipes for other delightful dishes. 
. 
ee @ ¢®? | | ‘ 
e@.. @ ee oF / Upon request we'll gladly 
®@ie eh x mail you a booklet of practical 


Mapleine recipes. 
CRESCENT MFG. CO. 


4 West Connecticut Street 
Seattle, Washington 


MAPLEINE 


For Syrup -For Flavoring 








} \ Kf 4185 Dress 


| } | \ ‘bal j ‘ J ry 


4168 Romper Dress 


\ = 
[ > 4 sizes, 2 to 8 





| INFORMATION | ‘WANTED! “REWARD! 
50: .00 in cash for the name, with proof, of the com- 
poser of a beautiful lullaby. Music free with 
the new Allen Book of Beads, 36 pages, illustrating, actual 

} size, over 500 beads. Ten cents brings the music and boo 
with patterns for new beadwork. Offer expires Aug. 3}, 1925 


Allen's Boston Bead Store, 8 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


4108 | GO INTO BUSINESS Fer, Yourseié 


Establish and oper- 
ate a ‘‘New System Speciality Candy Factory’’ in your community 
We furnish everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Fither 


4173 Dress | 





. => . , ~ men or women. Big Candy Booklet Ff rite for it today. Don't 
No. 4173, Grrv’s Stre-On Dress; put it off. W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 120,£. Orange, N. J 
ES wi agle sleeves. Si > 2 = 
Dri ith ragl in sleeve : Size 1 Te- 4108 Dress 
of 40- juires 25g yards of 32- or 2% 
"y No yards of 36-inch material STINGING INSECT BITES 
sal } wa > %o . , 
eloped No. 4175, Grrw’s Dress; with 
itch front tunics; raglan sleeves. Size are coutokst relieved and 
gently healed by generous 





use of antiseptic 


1186 Coat “Tentholalum 


10 requires 2'%4 yards of 40-inch 
material; collar, 3g yard of 36- 
~<a nch. Wool Embroidery No. 1332 


Size 1 
































£ in simple stitches would be smart , 6 te 
o No. 4168, CutLp’s Romper Dress / wenerer tose Same 
; MentholatumCo.,Buffalo.N. Y.,Wichita,Kans. 
Size 6 requires, romper, 134 yards ‘a - " : | ee - . 
; witl of 32-inch material; contrasting ‘ S; \ 
rds of overdress, collar and cuffs, 15 
ing, yards of 32-inch 
knots No. 4185, CHitp’s St1p-On 7 
av be Dress; fulness adjusted by rib 
. 112 bon run through casing. Size 4, 
= 1% yards of 36-inch; ribbon, 1! 
Size rds of 1-inch; lace, 1/2 yards 
: if 1l-inch. Embroidery No. 1268 
or 1 may be worked in darning- and 
ees yuttonhole-stitch 
= No. 4108, Grrt’s Stie-On Dress 
wit Size 14 requires 234 yards of 36- 
yards ich material; contrasting collar 
: nd cuffs, 4 yard of 36-inch 
No. 4186, Grri’s Coat; with con- 
id ertible collar; flared front. Size 
aoe 14 requires 3%4 vards of 40- or 
. yards of 54-inch material; 
= ining, 3 yards of 36-inch. HE standard barley to 
No. 4123, Cuttp’s Romper; ki- use when your physi- 
o 4 mono sleeves; closing under leg cian prescribes barley 
6-in Size 4 requires 15g yards of 32- ; : y 
ma r 36-inch material; contrasting water in baby’s formula. 
00 ands, % yard of 36-inch. Especially milled so that 
a No. 4189, Grrt’s ENSEMBLE Sut; it requires only twenty to 
rds Vie ss with raglan sleeves. Size 12, thirty minutes’ boiling. 
. View A, dress and lining, 4 yards I 
} yar f 40- inch material; coat and Used successfully by three 
rds bands, 234 yards of 54-inch, generations of doctors 
we View B, dress, 212 yards of 32- and specified today by 
ec nch; bands, 4 yard of 36-inch 4123 Romper leading baby specialists. 
4189 
TT [sien etn ROBINSON’S 
\} \¥ 
fi | | “PATENT” 
? . i eee bd 
ty , - 
090° 4168 4185 4186 4175 View 5 vow A B A R LEY 
Patterns may be bought from all — dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 68. 











Clean ‘Them 
Clean: 


il d quickly! I ve 


ts yield almost instantly to the cleansme 
magic of these wonderful cleaners 
II lon your white s] not covert 
I ta [ id if i | ITCASE 
bed » tl 
} ! 
it } 1 y | | 
, ni . | vel ! 
n reduced toam ». Her lean 
that are healthy for 
A k tor the or * you n ed D nsi 
White Canvas for shoes of Fabric or D 
nshine White Kid f ite leatl Botl 
clean clean before they ten. Either is for 
ae ’ 
sale almost any‘ 
BARTON’S 


DYANSHINE 


DE Manx a 


4 
DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 


Dyanshine White Cleaners are priced at 
fifty cents per bottle — the same as all 
ther “Dyanshine polishes 


—Barton M 25-4-MC 


For sale ot olf S and 10 cent stores, 
( hardware, érug and grocery stores. 





GLU 


ME CORMICK & CO 


BALTIMORE 





__ f= Have Good Hair 
—»_<s\\ And Clean Scalp 
+7) \ Cuticura 

I / “WwW Soap and Ointment 
>1+—ce~ Work Wonders 


Try Our New Shaving Stick. J 


Safe 
Milk 
and Diet 
For INFANTS, 








orlicks 


The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk , 
4, 






Avoid Imitations 


; ° Invitations and Announcements 
Wedding ::: 505i 
: $1.00 he 100 


C._ OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1052 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 





n fhe obstinate 





Children, Invalids, 
| Narsing Mothers, etc. 


™ r 2 if? ‘ 
Sturdy lindergarments for 
Cm aclive 





‘ss CLfoungst VS 
-@ ( C7 4 
; = > — / 
v { 
| PY 
‘ / Union Suit | I 
/ / 
3S 
a ’ 
, \ / MI 
A | 
a. eee 
\ Ad Fok? 1-7 _ 3814 
ae : et Sleeping 
i \ & Garment 
K TN é 
} 
a A A* 
~~ 
| 
} 
} ' 
15 
Undergarment 
! \ 
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y 
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~~ 
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' 
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| ol : 
rs f % 
j 
: Braet ne ‘ Af 
| me 7! 
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\ ) “*, 
P ny j - / 
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| | / 2 
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i ei 
: | | | 
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; 
: \ wt . 
~ + ae ol 
PS x | ‘i [ } 
—%. 5 
SS | an Qo | / 
2 S- 
10 Slip < 
1048 Bloomers f 
\ } 
\ 
= 
No 10. Girw’s ¢ ruME Sip. Size 8, 1 ~ 
ird ol ch “ illop T y | I | s >» 
m Embroider N } 
N 8, Missi \ Giri BLOOM! ‘ J 
l 1 rd h material 
sp ~ 4 = 
Gu Si S View A A 5 
rd ol 1 ird ol inch \ 
I ] rd i | h l . _ 
| l r i } Mo r 381 Paj 
] or ' ! 
, ( ( { No. 3812, Grrt’s Payamas. Size S$ requires 
. 4 vards of 36-inch material 
.) I r I 5 0 
1 is of materi . } Cut Union Suit. Size 6 re 
. Ca es 1 vard i inch material 
1 ‘ f embroider No. 4040, Critp’s Stirp. Size 6 requires 1 
N h { rds of nch material. Scallops may be 
P from | broider\ No 17 
/ ’ McCa ; ma f f prep ’ 
] fe ( a 37th St., N } ( f nP ¢ 
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= “gee | 
JUST OUT 


ORIGINAL 


PARIS 
MODELS 





enny,. 
Chanel, 

CVionnet. 
Lanvin. 


Renee. 


(Premet, 
@Mrecoll. 
Lelong. 


Shown 

in 

Fig BF case 
Color 


McCall designers visit Paris 
and bring back the creations of 
the world’s greatest couturiers to 
be shown in McCall Printed Pat- 
terns. These are now being dis- 
played in the Autumn number of 
the McCall Quarterly in which 
you will find a complete showing 
of styles for your every need. 


500 STYLES IN ALL 
McCALL 
Quarterly 
25¢c 


Nae 


On Sale at All Newsstands 
and McCall Pattern Depts. 
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little mothers want 


this bab 


HERE'S something wonderfully appealing 
about this wee, cuddly little “three-day-old 
mite that has won the hearts of thousands upon 
thousands of little girls the country over. The 
reception given the Bye-Lo Baby has been with 

out precedent 

Ic is hard to describe its charms— you must ac 
tually see 1t to appreciate why it 1s so different from 
any ordinary doll. Grace Storey Putnam, the weil 
known sculptor who ts here shown holding a Bye 
Lo Babyin her arms, spent years studying hundreds 

{ babies before she caught that elusive expression 
that makes it so real. And, to make it still more 
appealing, it sleeps and cries 

Every little girl is anxious to have the real Bye-Lo 
Baby. Grace Storey Putnam's name ts imprinted 
on the back of the head on genuine copyrighted 
bye - Lo Baby Dolls and her facsimile signature 1s 
on the identification tag. To be had in five sizes, 13 
to 20 inches high. For sale at leading toy and de 
partment stores. If your dealer hasn't it, write and 
we will tell you where you can get it 


Sele Licensee and Distributor of 
Genuine “*K and K"* Bye Lo Baby 


rm Pree 111-119E.16th St..NewYork 


Pract Stony lr. 


VETO 








il 





Campbell’s ‘“‘RAPID”’ Electric 
=e 
= 


Range and Fireless 


Cooker Combined 


Exactly what you 
the AUTOM. Arie. ‘RAPID "ELECTRIC 
FIRELESSS RANGE has double 
Electric grill ~ frying. 178 oven 
tor baking, large electric fireless 
yoker for boiling. Electricity starts 
cooking. It automatically shuts off and 
fireless cooker principle finishes the cook 
ing. No special wiring require 
Special 30 Day Trial Offer 
Write for F home science cook boc 
WwW price will 


William EK at Ge. 1007 Union Av 
— Oho rgetewn, Ontario 












though by magic. THEN ¥OU 
HAVE SHAPELY FEET. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


ven t you to have relief from Duniens. + want 
now pleasure of foot comfort. 
it to try PEDODYN. 


KAY LABORATORIES 
186 N.ta 


Address— 
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BUNIONS 


Bo ~~ te in stops Hoty rinatanty, Mee ee — 
juni — "y pais Ga mp 


ly 
reaget onpa ze you a box of Solvent to 5c ones write 


Dept. R636 
Chicago. Illinois 


For _ Posticsca, (Nechdaces, Crocheted 
BEADS Chains, Bead er, begry = Books. 
k 


Write for Blue Bead 


of America. 


JOE MICHEL, Dept. C, 37 W. 39th Street, N. Y. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 











8a 
inside two years. Meets all 
trance to col and the leading professions. 
and thirty-six 


Fite Bulletins Bead forte TODAY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. HC6O Drexel Av. & 58th St. Cr 8.1923 CHICAGO 





Learn in Spare Time at Home 


Earn $30-35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home- on 4 


Method. Leading Chicago 8 
tem. Endorsed by physicians. E 
ha ed ea 


rn ie Learning 
It = are over if and under 55 


a  beseon bee cat 

Lesson 
-bac tee 
nse fn ions EQUIPMENT. 
Become Independent CHICAGO SCHOOL 
ard 


Dept. 98 * 421 South 


OF NURSING 
* Chicago 








EVERY DAY FROCKS AND STURDY ROMPERS 
WITH SMART TOUCHES OF EMBROIDERY 


By Elisabeth May Blondel 


4192 Dress 
and Embroidery 
Design 









3} sizes x 
to 6 years 
lel ve (Mo ad X 3371 Romper 
“A lan ho 4 . 
: and Embroidery 
Design 
; sizes, 6 months 
to 3 years 
} \ 
4191 Romper 4 
and Embroidery 6 | jo 
Design ke \/ PS) \ 
s sizes, C>t—y 
6 months 
to 4 years 
‘ 
} 
/* 
/ 
/ 
/ 
\ | | Sy 
{ # , 4125 Suit and pH |} } 
S 7 Embroidery | “4 
7 , — ‘mbroidery J 
ee 2 3 ~] [ Design ' 
£ = 3 sizes, } f 
nent = e——/ cel to 6 years 7 
3912 Dress and 3373 Romper re al y 
Embroidery Design and Embroidery L a 
2 ’ ee ee 
4 sizes, Design 
to 8 years 
4 sizes, 
1 to 4 years 
No. 4192, Cu1tp’s EMBROIDERED SLIP-ON No. 3912, CuiLp’s EMBROIDERED SLIP-ON 


Dress. Dainty smocking stitches and small 
motifs in delicate colors make a charming 
trimming. Size 4 requires 1% yards 36 
inches wide; 34 yard for collar and cuffs. 
No. 3371, Cut~p’s EMBROIDERED ROMPER. 
Plain and checked materials make. these 
serviceable rompers, and little applique 
flowers add a gay note. Size 3 takes 14% 
yards 32 inches wide; 34 yard for plain. 
No. 4191, CHILp’s EMBROIDERED ROMPER. 
The small man’s play suit also takes dis- 
tinctive touches of embroidery. Size 3 
requires 2 yard 36 inches wide for upper 
part; 1 yard for lower part. _ 


Dress. A lovely little frock with smock- 
ing in pastel shades and tiny flower bor- 
der to match. Size 6 requires 134 yards 
36 inches wide; 2% yards lace edging. 

No. 3373, Cutip’s EMBROIDERED ROMPER 
Playful little bunnies are quickly embroi- 
dered in outline-stitch, and one in appli- 
qué for center front. For 4-year size, 114 
yards 32 inches wide; contrasting, 4 yard. 
No. 4125, Littte Boy’s EMBROIDERED 
Suir. The smocked blouse for boys is in 
high favor, and is easy to make. For size 
6, 1 yard 36 inches wide; 1 yard also for 
contrasting trousers, collar _and cuffs. 


Patterns may be bought from 2 all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 


The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., 


New York City, at price 


listed on Page 68 





IWill Prove toYou 
that YouCanMake 


$100 
aWeek 





ES, you can make 
$100 a week. You 


can make $5,000 a year and not work 
half as hard as you do now. You can do 
as well as H. T. Pearl, of Okla., who 
made $750 in one month. You can begin 
like R. L. Marshall, of N. J., who made 
$80 in 5 hours. You don’t have to wait 
You don’t have to invest any money, nor 
take a course, nor do any studying. You 
can start right in next week to enjoy a 
really big income. The opportunity is 
waiting. The money is there for you to 
get. Do you want it? Then read this ad 
carefully and answer at once. 


700 Men and Women Wanted 


We are ready to appoint 700 Representatives 
in all parts of the country. You can be one 
of them, and by simply doing what we su 

zest, you can make from $50 to $100 a walk. 
Tew first day will bring you big money. 
Leonard Lemay, of Mich., made $15 his first 
afternoon; W. P. Stone, of Me., cleared $24 
in 4% hours; Edgar Morris, of Ohio, made 
$210 his first 2 weeks. All without experience 
or training, and you can de as well, or better. 


Big Profits for Easy Work 


can ae the originators and manufacturers of 
JL” Products—the nationally adver 
Pe Nine of Pure Food Products, Toilet Prep 
arations, Soaps and Household Necessities 
over 350 different kinds. We sell direct from 
factory to consumer. We have tho usands of 


customers in every section of the U. S, L ast 
year four million dollars worth of “Z ANOL: 
Products were bought Sut instead of our 


ustomers sending their orders direct to us, We 
appoint Representatives to take these orders. 


We will assign you an exclusive territory and 
let you handle our business there. You will 
simply introduce our products and let veople 
know you have become the “ NOL’ av 
sentative. The rest is easy. Our products are 
well known in every locality. They- are na 
tionally advertised ans our customers have 
been buying “ZANOL” Products for 16 
years. We will give you full equipment and 
everything necessary for success, 


A Million Dollars in 8 Months 


In the last eight months our Representatives 
made more than a million dollars. Think of 
it! Would you like to get your share of these 
big profits? Then, all you have to do now is 
write. You won't believe how easy it is nor 
what wonderful profits you can make until you 
get started and the money begins to roll in. 


We furnish our people complete equipment for 
doing business, FREE. We tell you what to 
do. We help you get started quick and make 
big profits at once. You will have the same 
proposition that has meant thousands of dol 
lars to E. S. Shelly, of Penn.; Mrs, Nona 
Kern, of Miss.; Edgar Banville, of Mass., 
and dozens of others. 


Send me your name 
and I will show you 
how you can make 

i100 a week—and 
even in your spare 
time from $8 to $i0 
a day. | will show you 
how you can have a 
permanent, profitable, 
dignified business that 
will bring you a big 





We offer to provide a 
car without any ex- 
pense to you whatever. ger income than you 


ever thought possible 
Don't wait until some 


Mail the coupon for 
details of this liberal 
plan that will give you one else gets in ahead 
this automobile free of you. Don’t delay 
and from $10 to $30 until it is too late 
a day in cash. Write now, 


MailThis NOW 


Albert Mills, Pres., American Products Co., 
Dept. 1312 Cincinnatl, Ohio, 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


details of your new plan by means of which 
I can make from $50 to $100 a week. 





Address ..ccccscece PWeTTTTTELELT TTT 











4042 Pajamas 
Embroidery Design 


No. 4042, Lapigs’ ANd Misses 


AND EMBROIDERY DesicG> 


(14, 16 years medium 
40, 42 Medium size ré 


inch. Embroider in French 


ning- and rambler-rose 


ender, light blue, light rosé 
ix-strand cotton. Made of cotton crép 
silk this makes a stunning 


No 1454, Desien ! 
BEpSPREAD. Oval measuri 
1934 x 25% inches. En 


broidered with six-strand 


cotton in attractive color 
on unbleached muslin ort 
linen. Rambler-rose 


around oval, and on hat 
ind dress of the Colonial 


Lady are worked in two 
shades of rose; background 


in blue = running-stitcl 
entral figure in rose, blu 


vellow and black 


No 1455 DESIGN FO! 
BOLSTER ANI CORNER 
Matching the center oval 
these complete a lovely 
pread. The same simp! 
itches are repeated in 
I bolster and corner 
Ait rambler roses ar 
irted with a French 
t in center then work 
iround in short outline 

ne [The bolster mea 
ilres i x 27% inche 


ind the + corners ar 





x 15 incl 


( RTAINS ANI OCARI 


These motifs matching the 


bedspread complete i 
charming bedroon en 


emble. 4 corner motils 


9 x 0 inches idaptable 


for curtains as illustrate 


above, 4 smaller corners 


for a bureau scart } 


spray 1% x 6% and 


oval motil 553 X Ovg for 


a vanity et 


DAINTY EMBROIDERIES FOR YOUR GUEST ROOM 


AND SOME SMART TAFFETA PILLOWS 


By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 














yy ons | vi 1%. 
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4041 Pajamas and 

Embroidery Desigr. 
No. 4041, Lapies’ anp Misses’ PayAMaAs 
nD Emsroiwery Desicn. In 3 sizes, small 
(14, 16 years), medium (36, 38), large 
40, 42). Small size requires 344 yards 36 
inch. Embroidery in French knots, lazy 
daisy- and rambler-rose-stitches takes 1 
skein each light pink, dark pink and green 
and 2 skeins blue six-strand cotton. A 


dainty addition to any girl’s wardrobe. 


No. 1459, DeEsIGN For 
Mvutti-Cotor MorTiIFs 
The colors you want to 
embroider in are stamped 
on your material, laven 
der, blue, green and rose 
Adaptable for household 
linens, children’s clothes 
and underwear in the 
simple lazy-daisy-stitch 
French knots and outline 
+ corner motifs 334 x 33 

+ baskets 3 x 334; 6 
flowers 7, x 13@ inches 
and 4 other motifs all de 
lightfully dainty in style 


No. 1404, DeEsIGN’ FoR 
Five Tarreta PILtows 
The Bow Knot Pillow is 
developed in blue change- 
able taffeta with a center 
appliqué of gold net, rib- 
bon flowers and metallic 
ribbon. The long Petal 
Pillow is stunning in lav- 
ender and gold, the Cord 
ed Pillow in rose silk with 
petals picoted, the Rose 
Pillow in black and rose, 
the shirred one in blue 
The dainty softness of 
taffeta pillows gives the 
satisiying color note to 
the severity of the more 
formal chairs and couches 
These pillows ranging 
from 18 to 36 inches are 
very smart in style and 
not at all difficult to make 
\ number of them in odd 
forms, if harmonized in 
tone, delight the eye in the 
living room as well as the 
intimate bed chamber. 
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rO + T ry? 
Don’tLetS dW ind 
A } Sk ! 
A dry skin is the first to grow old and nothing 
dries and coarsens the skin as fast as sun and Read this 
CaUc 
wind. The improperly protected skin soon loses 
, - - . F “IT am awoman 
its youthful firmness and the little lines and other 
: ‘ ‘ 1 my forty-ninth year 
signs of age creep in long before they should. A Pe 
little Ingram’s Milkweed Cream applied every day ever takes me to be over 
fortifies the skin against exposure and keeps it thirty-five. Ingram’s Milk- 
r, - veed Crea ets the 
always soft, firm and smooth. - here oii pial 
redit. I have used nothing 
Protects Cleanses Corrects else for over twenty years.” 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is more than a protection, more This is just one of thou 
than a cleanser and powder base. It combines certain sands of voluntary appre- 
remedial properties which correct redness, roughness, tan, hs il deals ie kee 
freckles, blackheads, blemishes and such imperfections cy eee 
- : eve year TO VO" on 
The purpose of these nourishing, beautifying properties is ial 
\ not to cover up defects but to remove them. everywhere, in society, in 
s and on the stage 
Understand Your Skin Then Give It 
Proper Care 
There’s a booklet, “Health Hints,” wrapped around each 
jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream which every woman 
should read. It tells you the most effective way to use 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream—tells you how to use it in 
treating the common troubles of your skin. Read this 
booklet carefully. It is written by specialists to make sure 
that you get from Ingram’s Milkweed Cream the fullest 
possible benefit. 
Go to your druggist today and buy a jar of Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream—in the fifty cent or the economical dollar 
size. Begin its use at once. The improvement that will 
come to your complexion in just a few days will surprise you. 
Frederick F. Ingram Company. 
Established 1885 
Windsor, Canada. 361 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 
mall 
irg 
3e P 
he Milkweed Y pe 7 
: A d ; - — 
reen y Dee gesuny vi aves 2 
A ite} -) ; 
Detail of Wool Em , GRAMS 
broidery, showing ‘ , g —_- eae 
F\ inother Motif fro: Keeps Complexions MILK WEE! 
I mI 1: Clear 
FS Emb. Xo. 14 P P 
to 
ped rH | | ay 
yen an | | | 
ose 
' 
“ta 1187 Dress i i | 
the ce sizes t 
sad : HIAWATHA CROCHETED ROPE 
the AN L a Te ee IR ? Ladies everywhere are making these new, nove 
tc! bi and beautiful bead ropes. Our customers are ma 
line ek RETOUCHING photos. | Men or ing them to sell at $2.00 and $2.50 eac h. Bea’ 
oy : ’ , aie ‘ canvassing. We for ms ~~ we Sone for picture, directions ar 
No. 4096, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Stip-ON Fre os ere nWorkints Goren samples of 
, ¢ Dress; kimono sleeves, short or length ARTCRAFI 'sTuDIOS ‘Dept BG. "3900 ‘Sheridan Rd Chicago ALLEN’S BOSTON BEAD STORE, 8 Winter St., Boston, Mas: 
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The Story of Plain Jane 


BY LOUISE THOMAS 
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[Continued 
than covered when the gown is of fragile 
fabric, and shoulders and back are bar 
The Parisians also like rings and bracelets 
o they left their lovely arms uncovered 
American women heard that French wo- 
men did not wear kid gloves with ex- 
cessively decollete gowns under artificial 
light, therefore with a wide and generous 
gesture they swept all gloves away. We 
are impulsive you know. 

Last winter fashion observers were 
thrilled over the recrudescence of gloves 
at the opera and at dinner parties. Older 
women and those known as conservatives, 
said: “I told you so! Women will never 
go without gloves.” The glove worn was 
white and of elbow-length, of glazed or 
suede kid. Certain women who stand in 
the forefront of fashion wore black gloves 
with black gowns. Young girls however, 
and the majority of those who possessed 
round, slim arms, ignored the return of 
evening gloves 

Now, someone has started the rumor 
that French women do not go without 
gloves on the street. This truth is causing 
as much hubbub as did the abandoning of 
evening gloves, so this summer, if one is to 
be well-dressed, the hands must be cov 
ered; not only in the city streets, but at 
the country club. Let’s hope every woman 
will accept this verdict; that she will not 
ight against whatever slight discomfort 
it entails, for there is nothing attractive 
in a moist, soiled hand. Don’t shudder! 
Your hand is entirely human, and like 
everything else in the world, it can’t be 
exposed to car straps, packages, chairs, 
objects of all kinds without getting un 
pleasantly moist and dirty. And when it 
does, it is no longer pretty 

lo say that all out-of-the-house activi 
ties call for gloves, seems difficult to 
achieve. But slightly soiled gloves are 
better than much soiled hands, and the 
generous assortment of wash gloves of 
fered at every price are a practical solution. 

Palm Beata accepted the verdict for 
gloves in the day. Women wore loose 
washable gloves on the beach, playing 
golf, playing tennis, or when they went 
shopping in the Via Mizner or took 
lunch at the Coffee House, both of which 
Addison Mizner cleverly contrived, mak- 
ing Palm Beach more magical than ever 
In all the smart spots in Florida, women 
were not bare-handed except in he water, 
and their hands were prettier at night be- 
cause of this protection. Well-dressed 
women who dot the landscape from Cairo 
to Cannes are wearing loose, comfortable 
cloves that can be pulled off and on with 

single movement and can be cleaned 
over night 


Descriptions 


No. 4188, Lapigs’ anp Misses’ Tunic 
Dress. Size 36, 2 yards of 40-inch; 
tunic, 23@ yards of 20-inch; upper slip, 
1 yards of 36-inch. Width at lower 


edge, about 1% yards. 

No. 4166, Lapies’ anp Misses’ EveNING 
circular tunic. Size 36, view A, 
33¢ yards 40-inch; view B, 27¢ yards of 
36-inch; camisole, 3¢ yard of 40-inch. 
Width, about 134 yards. Embroidery No 
1388 may be developed in beads. Em- 
broidery No. 1219 would be smart in 
beads or French knots 

No. 4187, Lapres’ anp Misses’ Srirp-On 
Dress; closing at shoulder. Size 36, 37 
yards of 40-inch. Width, about 3 yards 


Dress; 


Price List of New 
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But how can one wear a gauntlet glove 
with a short sleeve and a day frock? 
That’s the first question every woman 
asks. The answer is, odd as it sounds, the 
short sleeve and the gauntlet glove go 
together and are the mode of the moment. 
The woman with soft round elbows 
can wear the gauntlet glove and short 
sleeve, but for the woman who cannot 
boast pretty elbows there is a longer 
glove which is equally fashionable. 

The shops provide a glove for every 
arm and need. Fashion emphasizes the 
ornamental glove. Some are short, some 
are long enough to reach well above the 
elbow. Among the popular fashion is a 
glove with several pleated ruffles, spring- 
ing outward from the wrist; others have 
wide ornamental cuffs held with buttons 
at the outer edge. There are elbow 
gloves with embroidered or ruffled bands 
around them, imitating bracelets, and 
gloves embroidered in bright flowers. Some 
have handkerchief points, brilliantly 
striped inside, that turn back on the 
wrist. The magnificient mediaevalists did 
nothing better in the way of decorative 
gloves than we do this summer; and wo 
men should flaunt gloves in the eyes of 
every passerby 

Really one does not have to be uncom- 
fortable in gloves of washable _ kid, 
chamois or suede; and there are silk and 
fabric ones as cool as the bare hand 
itself. There are doeskin gloves for sports, 
and long-fingered gloves with brilliant 
cuffs for afternoon frocks. The silk glove 
this summer is not even a fifth cousin to 
the kind our grandmothers wore. It is as 
gay as a spring flower; as bright as a 
Czecho-Slovakian box and as cool as the 
proverbial cucumber. 

Outside and beyond the fashion of the 
new gloves, lies the truth that women’s 
hands must be protected from dust and 
grime. In the south, for generations, wo- 
men were taught that the care of the 
hands was necessary because their ap- 
pearance was the symbol of one’s social 
position. A lady could not have coarse, 
red hands 

The southerner had almost as many 
recipes for the care of the hands as 
Catherine Sforza did. Melted mutton 
suet was the basis of most. A bottle of 
rose water and glycerine was in every 
bathroom. Night gloves were as important 
as dav gloves 

Beauty parlors of today give too much 
attention to the skin texture of the face 
and too little to the hands. Maybe with 
the revival of gloves for all hours of the 
day there may come a revival of fastidious 
care of the hands 
for Page 55 
No. 4195, Lapres’ anp Misses’ Strp-On 
Dress; with slip. Size 36, 3 yards of 40- 
inch; slip, 25¢ yards of 36-inch. Width, 
about 1% yards 


No. 4101, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Sirp-On 
Dress; closing at left shoulder, kimono 
sleeves. Size 36, 3 yards of 36- or 40-inch 
material. Width at lower edge, about 1% 
yards. Beaded design from Embroidery 
No. 1190 may be used 

No. 4167, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Stiip-Ow 
Dress; circular godets. Size 36, 27¢ yards 
of 40-inch; godets, 14% yards of 40-inch. 
Width, about 4% yards. 
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Presently he sauntered away across the 
lawns in the general direction of the 
dunes. In the neighbourhood of some 
battered cedars, on the north side of a 
dune, he seated himself. In about ten 
minutes little Miss Varian strolled into 
sight. 

“Was it quite nice of you,” she said, 
“to tell me you had something to tell me, 
and then make plans to depart without 
telling me?” She sat down; he reseated 
himself 

He said: “What I had to tell you was 
that I’m leaving and am not returning.’ 

“Why didn’t you tell me, then?” 

“I had no opportunity . . . Besides, I 
didn’t think it mattered to you.” 

“Didn’t you?” 

After a silence: “Also,” she went on, 
“you promised to let me show you my 
windmill studio and some of my work.” 

“I didn’t suppose it mattered to you,” 
he muttered 

“Don’t you care to see my studio?” 

“Yes ... I’m sorry—” 

“Doesn’t my work interest you, Mr. 
Ellison?” 

“Ves, certainly 

“Shall we walk over to my windmill?” 
she suggested 

“Surely,—if it’s all right 

“Certainly it’s all right Anyway, 
I don’t care . . .” She held out both 
hands and he lifted her to her feet. 

Now, it developed that little Miss Vari- 
an concealed several keys about her per- 
son. There was a key to the back door of 
the estate wall; another to the back door 
of the walled garden; another to the back 
door of her windmill. 

“Come up after me,” she whispered; 
“I'd better not switch on a light until I 
close the shutters You may guide 
yourself by holding to my skirt-—’ 


know that! But I thought if I came here 
well-dressed that peopie would be kind 
I suppose I was silly, but that’s all I 
wanted—just for people to be kind. You 
called me a ‘painted imitation.’ You were 
right, but I never realised it until 1 heard 
you say it. I am a_ painted imitation 
My hair’s quite grey really, not nice grey 
like yours, but ugly—streaky! And I 
dyed it because I wanted to look younger 
than I am. I'm not so ry old—only 
forty-four. I’m sure that some of the 
women here are much more than that, 
and yet they seem to be having a good 
time.” 

The Admiral’s mind was full of things 
which he longed to say—things he 
thought he had forgotten forty years age 
But somehow the words would not pass 
his lips. When he did speak, it was just 
a gruff utterance of four words, but four 
words which were more eloquent than 
any fine speeches could have been. And 
what the Admiral said was: “It’s a rot- 
ten shame!” 

And then, though afterwards he had no 
recollection of how it happened, the Ad- 
miral had got hold of Lady Caroline's 
irm, drawing her close against his stalwart 
side in a protecting, comforting manner; 
and was talking to her like a father, or a 
kind brother, or perhaps one might say, 
as a devoted husband; was telling her that 
she was a foolish woman; that when she 
was as old as he, and knew as much about 
the world as he did, she would know that 
no man ever meant half what he said and 
that if there was anything in the world 
he could do to make up for his outrageous, 
ibominable conduct—she had only got to 
mention it and it was done! 

And Lady Caroline looked up at him, 
her face very pathetic in the moonlight 
and said: “Then, will you please tell me 
what it is about me that’s all wrong?” 

There were at least a dozen—two dozen 

things, the Admiral knew, but with sud 
den illumination, he hit upon the one 
which he thought she would best under- 
stand, and said 

“Lady Caroline, try navy blue!” 

“Navy blue?” she repeated his words 
vaguely. “What do you mean?” 

He touched the shimmering folds of her 
bizarre frock 

“Instead of this,’ he said awkwardly, 
“try navy blue. It’s the finest color in 
the world and it would suit you down to 
the ground. My dear—a lady like you 
can afford to dress quietly. Black and 
navy blue—with perhaps—er . . .” he 
began to flounder, “a little white lace 


The Art of Pleasing 
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Gingerly, in utter darkness, they 
mounted the corkscrew stairs. He stum- 
bled, and felt a soft hand searching for 
him; and took hold of it. Guided by her 
they entered the studio, lighted vaguely 
by the moon’s honey lustre 

“Tf,” she whispered, “I'm going to show 
you any of my work, I shall have to close 
the shutters before I dare light up 
And that would be a pity because the 
moonlight is so wonderful !—’ 

They walked to an open window and 
stood there, bathed in the silver-gilt lustre. 

After a while they seemed simultane- 
ously to become aware that their fingers 
were still interlinked. He _ relinquished 
hers. They said’ nothing. Presently her 
hand brushed his; and remained, slightly 
in contact. 

“Tell me—a little she said. 

He turned toward her. 

About yourself,” she added. 

“Would it—interest you?” 

“I have asked you to.” 

“Well,—here’s one detail, then: I lost 
every penny I possessed the other day.’ 

After he had said it—some little time 
afterward—he realized that their hands 
had become intertwined again. 

He said: “That doesn’t interest you, of 
course-——” 

“No... But I know why you told me.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because you were—were afraid I might 
fall in love with you.” 

“T never dreamed 

“You did! And I am.” 

“W-what ?” 

“IT am in love with you What am 
I to do about it?’ 


Lady Caroline Tries Navy Blue 
[Continued from page 14] 


trimming, eh?” he added, with sudden 
memory of his own mother, and the blue 
dress which Nita Harley had worn the 
night she bade him goodbye. Blue it had 
been, soft blue stuff with white lace 
ruffles at the neck and wrists 

And Lady Caroline said slowly 

“IT think I—understand .” And 
then she stood silent for a moment before 
she said again with a soft note in her 
voice, “Thank you.” 

The Admiral cleared his throat again 

“And we're friends—eh ?” he demanded. 

“Wes” 

, But there was one thing more he must 
say: 

“Those roses! I—er. . . 

She interrupted gently. “I know. Bob- 
bie sent them—she told me. It was very 
kind of her.” 

“I don’t know why the deuce I never 
thought of it,” Massingham said, looking 
very much like an embarrassed schoolboy. 
“If I'd known you liked roses . . .” And 
he told himself that he ought to have 
known! That he ought to have remem- 
bered they had been Nita Harley’s favor- 
ite flowers forty years ago 

They went back to the hotel the best 
of friends, and at the door Lady Caroline 
stopped with a new feeling of shyness 
and held out her hand heavy with its 
many diamond ring 

“I'll say goodnight then ; 

John Massingham took her hand in 
both his: “And you've quite forgiven me ?” 

“Quite !” 

“And you'll forget it? 

For a moment the gallant Admiral 
thought Lady Caroline looked so like his 
dead Nita that he almost forgot himself 
and took her into his arms as she answered: 

“It’s forgotten already.” 

So that was that! Lady Caroline went 
into the hotel feeling almost like a girl 
and ran right into a clerk from her late 
husband’s office who stood in the hall 
twisting his hand and looking very upset 
and ill at ease. His eyes nearly fell out 
of his head when he saw Lady Caroline 
with her dyed hair and her gaudy frock, 
but he pulled himseli together with a 
mighty effort and told her why he had 
come 


” 


The solicitor who had won her con- 
fidence had absconded it seemed. Having 
converted the bulk of Lady Caroline’s 
securitics into cash he had thought it as 


He let go her hand and began to stride 
about in the moonlight, came back to the 
window and stared out at the moon for 
a while. 

Still staring, he said: “Ill tell you 
something else. I came down here to 
marry you for your money.” 

“Didn't you—care anything—about 
me?” 

“I'd never seen you.” 

“L’ve seen you.” 

“Well, there’s the raw fact. That’s why 
I came here.” 

“Why didn’t you try to do it, then?” 

“I—discovered I wasn’t that rotten.” 

“Let me tell you something,” she said, 
“vou couldn't have done that to me.” 

He said nothing. 

“Unless I'd wanted you, even at that 
price,” she said, “you couldn’t have done 
that to me. . . But—I do want you. 
Even at that—price 

He looked around at her. Her face fell 
into both hands. Presently tears glittered 
between her fingers. . . . Later they 
dampened his shirt front, and his face, 
when they kissed. 

When finally they decided to approach 
the limestone palace of papa and break 
the awful news to the family, they 
became very gay and reckless in the 
moonlit garden, courting and defying 
publicity. 

“Fancy,” Ellison was saying, “that deat 
old foozle, Gilbert Jones, trying to tell 
me that American girls were utterly ig 
norant of the Art of Pleasing!” 

After they had sufficiently enjoyed this 
jest: “Darling,” she exclaimed, “shouldn't 
you telephone Mr. Jones to say you are 
remaining in Middle Hampton ?” 

“Darling,” he murmured, taking her 
into his arms, “what is time to an ass 
like Jones?” 


well to take it with him for safety. The 
worst was not yet known, the messenger 
told her. No doubt when it was it would 
be very bad indeed, and he thought—in- 
deed the whole firm thought— that the 
sooner she came back to Birmingham and 
investigated matters for herself the better. 

Lady Caroline went upstairs very 
slowly, took off her gaudy frock and her 
diamonds and washed the paint and pow- 
der from her face. Then she looked at 
herself in the glass. Instinct told her what 
the clerk had been afraid to tell her 
that her money was gone. But somehow, 
she hardly cared! She had learnt her 
lesson. The following morning when she 
said goodbye to John Massingham in the 
hall—in front of all the people this time 
and the gallant Admiral seemed not to 
mind in the least—he asked if he might 
give her his card, and when she took it, 
he said in a firm voice which was loud 
enough for everyone to hear: “If there 
is anything I can do for you at any 
time, I shall be only too delighted. That 
address will always find me.” 

But Lady Caroline never took advan 
tage of his words. With the loss of her 
money, she knew she must also reckon the 
loss of the Admiral. 

The case of the absconding solicitor 
filled the papers for a week and was for- 
gotten. Nobody seemed to know or to 
care that out of the ruin barely enough 
was left for Lady Caroline to live on, 
until one dull autumn afternoon, stand- 
ing at the window of the uninteresting 
but highly respectable apartments which 
she had taken for herself in the least cx 
pensive suburb of London, she saw a taxi 
drive up to her door and the burly figure 
of John Massingham descend 

“Why didn’t you write to me?” h 
demanded, as he took her hands in his 

There were tears in her eyes as she 
shook her head 

“How could 1? I never was anybody 
much, but now I’m nothing at all. My 
money’s all gone—all except just about 
two hundred a year.” 

The Admiral growled 

“Lawyers are all thieves! I'd hang the 
lot if I had my way.” Then he asked 
more gently: “And what are you going 
to do?” 

“I don’t know. I’ve taken these room 
till Christmas. I don't know what I 
shall do after that.’ 

The Admiral thumped himself on his 
chest which was as hard ar iron beneath 
his double-breasted blue serge suit 

“Try navy blue!” he commanded 
















it 1s 
SO easy 


No scrussinc. No hard work. 
Simply spriskle Sani-Flush into 
the toilet bowl—follow directions 
| on the can—and flush. Watch 
| every mark, stain and incrustation 
disappear. See how beautifully 
white and shining it leaves the 
porcelain. 

Sani-Flush is made for just one 
purpose. It cleans and sanitizes 
the toilet bowl and hidden, un- 
healthful trap. It destroys all 
foul odors. There is nothing else 
that will do the same work. 

Sani-Flush will not harm plumb- 
ing connections. Always keep a 
can handy in the bathroom. 


Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware siore, or 
send 25c for a full-size can. 


4{Sani-Flush 


| Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


ee Hycienic Propucts Co. 





Canton, Ohio 














FOR ACHING TEETH 


DENT’S 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


Relieves pain quickly. Use it until you 
can see your dentist. Cleanses and pro- 
tects cavity. Retards decay. Destroys odor. 
Does not spill or dry up like liquids. All 
druggists or by mail, 25¢. Made for thirty- 
five years by C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 
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Pains or callouses there? 


lhose pains across the ball of the feet 
the cramped toes, the burning, paintul 


callouses which form on the bottom oi 
the feet, can positively be relieved and 
the cause corrected with Dr. Scholl 


foot Comfort Appliances 


Phese appliances are light,springy and can 
isted to meet all arch and foot conditio 
Worn in any ye, Sold and expertly fitted 
and department stores everywhere, 
Write fe free book, “The Feet and 
eir Care” in v h Dr. Scholl expla 
the correct treatment for this and othe 
foot troubles \ddress Phe Schol Mig 
Co » W. Schiller St., Chicago; or ¢ 


| Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 
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I re captir raffe, with her keeper. The wreck 
crew ordere Johr he k ut the age lest the 
wi thing go é But no co or order brought 
ic t of that r wi 1} leave Katie to face her 
’ ble doon ilo Afterward he told u ipologeti ill 
hat her eyes ple iw I ind she was so afraid he 
in't leave her The crew had to work witl John n the 
e. And when it was mace fe again, Katie and her keeper 
e out together 
Che He Rube” cr ft a circu t often heard today 
I fear 1 paral g horror to the circus people who 
ir it. Brief it means to clear the lot of everyone who 
" not belong to the how, witl 1 stake ipparatu 
nvt that ne t hand. | “ r greatly to be 
lreaded, and the need must be extreme when it was called for 
I have seen very few “Hey Rubes” in my life, but I have 
r forgotten one which took place at Barboursvill Ken 
vhen I 1 young girl. The whole tow we found 
t wi we got there, w the heart of a feud. We strucl 
na wet day with the men 1! the horses muddy and 
tired out, and we f 1 tl wn full of moonshine and 
unshooting. Some thought we had better skip the stand, 
hut nee the how was billed hea throughout the cour 
t ibout we decided to show The parade vas fairly un 
olested, and the tent was packed for the performance, with 
eople standing up all around the ring. The crowd wa 
boisterou hut th show people had bee told to pay no 
ttention, the sheriff tellir that tl feudists might start 
ul pr atic rt f and t one who had 
t uated that office wer the niel tt feud, and 
id been wag L I bot familie for vear back, we 
re told 
Near t end of the perf ance whe the crowd was 
beginning to try to pull the performers from their hors¢ 
four-abreast horse ict wa ot read The call came to 
t track nee the horse came out of the tents at a 
| but no cleari uid be made The horse hearing 
t ! became uncontrollab o the sheriff was called 
Wit tt ] trian dire or he tried t clear the needed 
but the moonshine crazed people would not move. The 
tains id been parted tor the hor ind they wert 
| h out. 7 heriff pu 1 the people aside 
Next minute the sor the ex-sheriff pulled his gun, and 
t th heriff 
As if ata nal, tl d rioters on both sides rushed up 
The tent was in an uproar. All th wise made the horses 
t eable Then someone started the cry, “The show 
eople are kil Firis was plentiful from all dire 
tior The OW peo] ried to keep their heads until they 
1 react elter 1 let the nfuriated people come to 
é ‘ ri h k ‘ 1 other. The show men were 
tr to gather in their horces, realizing that they had no 
il arn { hent with ind to make their wa into the 
t t vhen there « that dreaded r of “He 
Rul tered | ome timorous, senseless performer 
Governor Rob noring the bullet tood up on a 
r N\ no, tor God ik no ibove the clatter 
the cir death-cry had been sounded, and to this da 
tow ind the one i ind it know the horror of a 
H Rubs r For the cir ople bea vith a deadl 
1 to cle tt 
\ He Rube It t m was new ind eve! 
I had kr eriousne I should have felt safe In my 
t 11 felt or rn for those who had rur 
e wagons at the beginning of trouble. Hearing a groan 
‘ ’ ; heriff tretct iving oO 
“ie 
it beside Bl 
Ar e later they were ra posite directio 
ed r tl Bungalow and \ é Bre rt 
rt passionat a Zz «VO ea breaking on a 
t 1 », and Bubbles sprar p desperatel Yvonne 
r the changes on the wh« gamut of emotion, and 
reat ed to take a ck road out ot lite d now, now 
l idenly flung at hit t iccusat that he | 
l r reputation by his visit t I 
But isked me to come proteste B les 
I I went very white. Silent he slipped from be 
lr towards an old French bureau. For a 
ent t nb it the catct one of the 
rawer The t r r slid ope 1 her hand darted 
Bu her ‘ rs " j r ked vo 
t lov n ain \ lo hear 
And r elt er 
I she “ke B ( d | elf looking straight 
to tl irre revolver. And then—it all happened in 
tla meone r ed past hin ! multaneously came 
1 report eal vly k 1 the night-stillness of the 
I 1 tl ext instant Bubbles was aware of Yvonne 
ri I rically as she retreated across the room, while 
Blake leaned up against the window-frame, |! irm, hanging 
helpless at I cle 
She’s shot hi It was Loo’s voice tick with horror 
He had entered the room t in time to catch Blak nh 
rms as he to the floor 
‘Go in to him, Pam.” Loo spoke with quiet urgency. His 
rd rested on Pam's st lider, and he ave her @ gentle push 
toward r 1 r which led directly into the living 


The Circus Lady 


[Continued from page 20] 


the very banner I had jumped a short while before. He was 
pleading for water, and one of our colored workmen started 


ifter it, but a rioter held a gun to his head and told him to 
get out, which he did. I wanted to help the poor man—I 
hated the man who was laughing at his agony—but fear 
gripped my heart and I hid behind the open lid of my 
trunk. As the tumult outside grew louder, I fled to the 
wagons as the others had done. Some years later when one 
of our stands brought us near Barboursville, we heard that 
the same feud was still going on vigorously 

When I was thirteen years old the family decided to go 
to Mexico. I was delighted for it was like going into a 
different world. American hurry and bustle vanished. Here 
the one word was Mavana. From fast railroad travelling 
it home, we came to travelling in stage coaches, and w 
sometimes gave our performances in bull pens where a few 


days before the bulls had been slaughtered, and the traces of 
their blood lay brown on the ground. Had we not learned the 


word “pronto” right away, I don’t think we would have 
ever had our ring made. Between “mafana” on their side 
nd “prento” on ours, it was somehow constructed, not like 


ours at home, of heaped up dirt, but of ’dobe. For seats they 


merely had chairs, piled up in the bull pens or built into a 
sort of box, called pal for the well-to-do 

For the first time I found out what it was to be a popu 
lar favorite. I was only thirteen, but in Mexico that is a 


marriageable age. After a short time in Progressor, our first 
tand, we went on to Vera Cruz, and then entrained for 
Mexico City, where we stayed four months. The 


Mexico City liked me the beginning, and my 


people of 


trom entrance 


in the ring was marked by all sorts of demonstrations 
When Mexicans are pleased with an act, they throw their 
hats into the circus ring, and then an usher returns them 


The more expensive the hat, the greater the tip. And after 
performance, they gave me bouquets spotted all over 
with gold pieces held in place by wire. Encores in Mexico, if 
you were liked, were plentiful. Fifteen were not unusual for 


the 


1 favorite, and I once had thirty-five at one performance 
Time meant nothing to them, once they reached their seats. 

This circus was housed in a permanent building and at- 
tendance at night was a social event. It was a glittering 
iudience I faced for the first time in Mexico City. At 
Madison Square Garden there was gaiety and life, but 
not thi sophisti ited glitter 


Before long I was La Nina Josephina, and soon cigarettes 
ind cakes sold the better for being named after. me. It 


was 
very thrilling for a small girl to pass the stalls “where her 
namesake cakes were lying in shining rows waiting to be 


bought 


Along in the winter I was told that I was to have a bene 


fit. These were arranged by the society women of the town 
ind were very elaborate. There was a lot of form to go 
through with, to which I was an utter stranger. For one 
thing, I had to call at the home of each woman on my bene 
fit committee and leave a palco. Having sent in my card, I 
was invited to the reception room, and when I was invited 
to sit down I quite naturally sat down, Later I learned that 
this was a decided breach of etiquette. Instead of sitting 


down when asked to, IT should have said to the oldest member 
of the family present, “Won't vou sit down,” and then that 
person would sit down, and then I was to sit down, 
then all the rest would sit down. But they liked me. anvwa 
took my pal and promised to come 


petted me 


On the ni 





t of my benefit each box circling the ring had 
a huge bouquet of flowers, set on an upright. On the ground 
where I was to ride, and in front of the benches, roses were 
strewn, which soon began to make the place smell like a 
garde! fen prominent voung men of the cit added an 

b] " " 

Red Ashes 

[Continued from page 26] 

“IT wonder if he will understand,” she said, her voice 


livering a little 
“Understand?” Le 


0 regarded her questioningly. “Under 


stand what?” 
That it’s altered everything—his saving Bubbles like that.’ 
He certainly saved Bubbles’ life,” replied Loo grimly 
“IT told vyou—I saw the whole thing happen—that evil 
French woman would have shot him through the head— 


she couldn’t have missed him—if Blake hadn’t thrown him- 


elt between them.” 


A minute later Pam lifted the latch and the door shut 
again behind her 

“Pam!” It was almost like a cry forced from the man, 
haken by the unexpectedness of her coming. “Why have 
vou come here?” 

His arm hung in a sling. He looked gaunt and ill, and 
his eves held a look of intense weariness 

She crossed the room to his side. “I’ve come to ask you 
to—to marry me, Blake.” 

He made a sudden, violent gesture 

“We've discussed all that before,” he said bitterly, “and 


you know why I can’t. Have you come here just to torture 


me? If so 

“You know—you know I have not!” she broke in. “I’ve 
come—ah, Blake, can’t you guess why? Because—because I 
can’t bear life without you any longer and because there’s 
nothing—now—to keep us apart.” 


“There’s what there has always been,” he returned harshly 
Then suddenly, as his met hers, lifted up to his with 


i strangely wistful appeal in them: “Oh, my dear,” he said 


eves 
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honor to my benefit; they played for me while I flew about 
t ring. When I entered, the applause was so great m 
horse became alarmed, and it was hard to quiet him enough 
ride him. But I was a very happy, excited girl, and I 
tried out all my best tricks for them to show my appreci 
ation. At the end, I was presented with a wreath of laurel 
by President Diaz. This wreath lay in a big basket of flowers, 
and from the handle swung a white cage, with a canary in 
it, a ring around its neck on a ribbon. White pigeons were let 
loose about the ring with jewelry about their necks. I stared 
in bewilderment, for after all I was only a little girl and such 
largess as this had never before been offered me. Instead of 
bowing my thanks to the President and the audience, I stood 
uncertain, until someone handed up to me on a silver tray 
a white chihuahua dog. This gift made me myself again. I 
ran for the dog and hugged him, leaving the jewelry and the 
laurel wreath for the ushers to hold. But the audience only 
applauded the louder for my disregarding their gems and 
laurels and cheered the Americana Naturella. 

Another honor came to me. A young man in Mexico City 
was engaged to the daughter of the Alcade. He had tem 
porarily forgotten this fact, and was writing ardent verses 
to me, to the indignation of my father and to my great 
excitement. One verse was a request to honor him by calling 
my dog Manuel after him. The Alcade’s daughter heard of 
this and broke off the engagement, and my father would 
not let me name the dog Manuel, so there ended the story 
But I began to feel like a woman of the world, instead of a 
little girl who rode a circus ring twice a day, and who spent 
the rest of her time studying or crocheting. It was the land 
to live in, was Mexico 

Someone else gave me a parrot, reputed to be the best 
bird in Mexico. He could sing airs from the Italian opera 
and could say his prayers 

Naturally in my profession I had more than enough riding 
but a certain outlaw whom we knew and who lived near 
Mexico City, had a wonderful horse, and he rode him wit! 
a saddle made entirely of shining silver. He allowed no on: 
to ride his horse. He watched me ride in the circus one day 
and offered me his horse any time I wanted to ride. I used 
to take a groom along for a trailer, and ride happily over 
the country. One day I noticed my attendant motioning 
wildly to me, but I thought he was urging me to keep a good 
rein on the horse over rough country, and I nodded gaily 
As we crossed a low divide of mountains I saw a lone horse- 
man coming towards me. My attendant galloped up beside 
me. The two men saluted, each with his right hand on his 
hip. I rode where I pleased, and they both followed me, the 
stranger wheeling off when I had turned home. I learned 
later I had trespassed on enemy ground, straying from the 
territory of the bandit who knew us to that of his enemy 
Each man had kept the other covered, but with the courtesy 


l 
ne 


to 


of the country, they let me go where I pleased, as long as 
I pleased 
Our bandit proved a friend in need. We were travelling to 


another stand by railroad, when our train was halted and 
our bandit friend with several other Mexicans rode up and 
closed in on us. A holdup! I felt terrible to think this kind 
frien? should turn out a villain. But he came to warn us 
that our train was to be held up by opposition bandit 
because we were carrying circus funds. And he accompanied 
us till we got to our stand. My father rode with the outlaws 
ind so did I. They gave me a little black pony trained to 
jump cactus bushes and pulque plants and lie stil! down be 
hind them when a train or stagecoach came along. 

Well, they may have been outlaws, but they were ver: 
pleasant and kind to me. I wish this minute I could ride th 
black horse over the scrubby hills. But he has been gathere 
long since to pinto heaven. I hope the bandit got there tox 
for [ can’t imagine his horse happy without him 
inued in SEPTEM 
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unsteadily. “Don’t come here and tempt me! I know, and 


you know, what stands between us—a memory that you 
urself have said would come back even when we were 
most happy.” 
“No.” She shook her head. “That memory will never come 
back again to stand between us. It has been wiped out 


forever.” 

“Wiped out ?” 

“Yes. Don’t you understand? You saved Bubbles. You’v« 
given back a life for the life you took. Can’t you see that 


no memory of Miles could ever hurt us now—because of 
that memory of Bubbles?” 

He turned to her, a new light in his eyes. “Do you mean 
that, Pam?” ; 

She bent her head. “I mean it. You said—the last tims 
we were together—” 


But the tremulous appeal in her voice was quenched- 
quenched by his lips on hers as he realised that the last 
and final barrier was down, that the shadow of the past 
had no longer any power to hurt 

Later on, when the first wonder and glory of reunion had 
lost itself in the realisation of perfect understanding, Blake 
said quietly: 

“So, after all, beloved, you have 
burnt-out hearth. You are 
you know.” 

She smiled across at him 

“Forgotten ?” 

She quoted softly. 


kindled a 


rather a 


flame on a 
wonderful woman, 


“Have you forgotten, Blake?’ 


A, is never dead 
While the ashes are still red, 
Nor the sun set in the skies until the 
day 


‘A fire 


is done 


Copyrighted 1925 hy 


Margaret Pedler. 
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The Madisons and Their Family-Carriage 


A Cut-out for Children 
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l \ 1 wea 
il f « 
; . own 
l | of B ‘ ‘ 
Rur or , t Maca ri hm 
Scot cle, " r ] 1 e castellat 
g furna f i m lig 
kit state é queet vart I distant hi 
( Ihe ht dainty ta I elled 
it glar i terocious It w d be dith 
It to how t te ethe | lite Is now 
recorded in one t, but that it left in « oul a light 
hat never was on sea or land I cannot bt. Nor is it at 
| strange that 1 m should have be tl ipreme 
rength and consolati ot that t ng tl 
¥ ourse there was an acute sense of 1's enormity and 
C issured retribution, Error, guilt, remorse, penalty, hell, were 
nfinitely more than mere word they were fateful realitic 
coloring or! v e outlook for thi vorld and the next 
The dull drab routine to which we were accustomed was lit 
» by fait eXCE ( ind terrors. Spiritual ideals which 
ircely tolerated now were then vita powerful. Hold 
ng tenaciously, as 1 do, to the creed of continuous progre 
| would not have our young people return to many of the 
beliefs and practices I e recall. Yet i irveying the 
present age id its govern fore ( wonders if some 
t proportio! ome radiant ome gracious 1m 
ortalities have not been jeopardised b dern attitude 
Behind bad behaviour at tl beaches or elsewhere are the 
rn al i that tod rag gainst faith and moral 
r} aterialism that ilgari ind the meretricious clever 
that cheapens the popular mind; the thinly veiled i 
il audacity that fosters contempt for wise restraints, tl 
rreverence that starves the ye heart and mars lite’s charm 
! ynilica ce, have had far too i a vorut 1recent year 
\ pecie liter r t hich the United State 
happil noted feeds inward and outward disorder 
» repletio The young frequently forearmed again 
conduct |} what they hear ec, or read day and 
ht. It is not surprising that their general manner of liv 
excites derision in tl ipercilious, delight in the cynical 
1 alarm in the thoughtf I T} rau fer 
nN qu ti rad ha , ali d ma t nN 
there is scarcely an issue of our widely reau newspaper 
it does not record in detail on the front pages every species 
ila that degenerates can con or commit. The san 
of life have no more cl amid these betrayals than 
in ant hill under the trampling feet of a wild elephant 
Yet here « must pause to consider the fact that no ag 
be truthfully painted white or all black. Mucl 
hat I have written about tl! inister aspects of some 
ecent social developments could be transferred with few 
ing to preceding centuric So wrote the stern Roman 
1 ¢ k moralists about the merry makers and witl 
ft their departing greatn Let m tre th 
ratif growth f individualit especia » girl ind 
vhich | made rap trid during the past two 
ace ( j " on ec bv } let ho too a 
! il tl in for divi ! ild_ rele 
st ] r but rt is t real garb 
f t | er it rtened skirt 
I t thing of at ti nvolved in clothe 
‘ ‘ 4 ! , } | : ( ire ! 
\ r i i 1 the c irative vn 
leisur M idult readers of “McCall 1 | w tha 
t \ once regarded witl picio nd alarm b 
r I ( ‘ t } or rl « hali a centur 
if ( earl 1 late t i ( lle serics ol 
‘ ta ch trequently « rs¢ dt r doer Nov 
at sole re holk the field, the prob benet 
tment te acut Watcl the throngs on pleasurt 
as e olt t t! ‘ t veiled tl 
re " c ¢ pare time External distractior 
t l t t t erna ( ind tentment 
The be t t f -ervatio 
, | wnnet , A ¥Toget 
vith the publ nd ark i | rT the 
) te | WT il t et 1 ‘ 
1 inlane ( No ¢ f ce 
exhibit cact tl rent f our co oO 
af | ( (jray } x the ] ; hy] 
nm bl] b i t er ‘ ibk t 
al ; y rf f \ , 
{ t \ Pa \ ible lak 
ris t t 1 x Norther 
' . ew g ‘ 
ph \ Pe) | 1 t a CO] 
i iss ona ngl Sunda 
( I k A natio verhar t 
p I rt he lar \ ther t 
' : , 
‘ ‘ t t. Ne 
yn nit ! t r 
far j ‘ +} } f of tl 
ican people a ( Asbury Park, Long 
Coronado Beach, Palm Beacl e radiant. 1 
reli: Florid East and West 
Taking Coney Island as the most available example of such 
ts, I obtained fr Inspector Byron R. Sackett, of thi 
York City Pol Force, an official description of the d 


A Victorian Parson and the Summer Beaches 


old Coney Island and the new. His ger 


ce dl obtained tor me by the courtesy ol 
( r Richard I Enright, has proved invaluabic 
rr I ( Lt article The Coney Island of a short 


1 mothe ollection of. gambling houses, den 
The inno 


d prostitution, and haunts of criminal 
he order] people who patronized the place vere ex 
| I ) tations of abandoned characters of every sort 
i r ‘ Bath houses and bathing beach were pri 
itel ontrolled by those whose admission charges were 
ter ed | | the traffic would bear.” The suits worn b 
ma the bathers outraged propriet and those of some 
yvomen were often an open bid for worse things than impro 
prie In tl e da comment Inspector Sackett. “Coney 
Island was anything but a place of recreation and health for 
women, children and adolescents, and quite an expensive re 
ort for families in poor or moderate circumstances.’ 
loday, according to the testimony of this efficient officer, all 
known houses of ill fame have been closed. Stages in dance 
halls are eliminated, and the halls themselves are constantly 
pervised by policemen and policewomen who regulate th 
dancing, and see to it that the proprictors close the halls at one 


hour after midnight. Gambling 
forbidden 


dens have likewise gone: games 


of chance are and no games are permitted unless 


the result depend on skill and not on chance Before 
their operation they must be licensed by the Police Depart 
ment and the Department of Licenses. Best of all, a Board 
walk extending from Ocean Parkway to Sea Gate, a distance 
of about two and a half miles, has been constructed along 
the waterfront. A new bathing beach made by pumping 

nd from the bottom of the Bay extends from the Board 


ilk to the 


for one hundred and fifty 
e Boardwalk and provides ample 


water feet. It parallels 


th accommodation for public 


bathing. A municipal bath-house with facilities for three 
thousand bathers is at their disposal during the entire day 
for the modest fee of ten cents. All other bath-houses are 


irefully supervised as to their conduct, and the cost to their 
patre Bathing suits must comply with the ordinance 
hich states that they shall not “indecently expose or reveal 
ny part of the wearer’s anatomy,” nor shall he or she “wear 
iny bathing suit upon the Boardwalk, or dress or undress 
thereon or thereunder.” So much for the wisdom of the City 
Fathers. And it has seldom been shown to more advantage, 
than in the new Coney Island. During the season a daily police 
irvey is made of the place at three o’clock in the morning to 


i 

locate the lost, strayed, and stolen; arrest violatets.of the law 
nd disorderly persons, and restore little ones and young girls 
to their friends and parents. Theft has declined to practically 


ro, pedestrian and vehicular traffic is safeguarded, accident 


ire few, and fatalities a rarity. Credit is due to all concerned 
for the equipment and protection of the most popular and 
useful beach in America, if not in the world 

Yet the idea intrudes that a really well behaved people 
would not need lights under the Boardwalk, still less civic 


regulations about dress, deportment and dancing. Nor would 


A Son of His Father 


[Continued from page 44] 





climbin’ down into the canyon. He looked kind o’ funny 
lil in’ at first—an’ bein’ at that distance—I couldn’t jest 
make out what it wa Then I knew—the son-of-a-gun was 
pack his saddle on his shoulder The gang at the house 
couldn't see what I could from up above, you understand 
They couldn't see the horses, even. An’ bein’ as how they 
figgered nobody could git into that pasture without ridin’ 
in front o’ the house they wasn’t worrvin’ none 

“Big Boy, he mad down them rocks, all right—though 
how he did it with that saddle I'll never tell—an’ then I 
could see him a workin’ along casy toward the horses. Pretty 

mn he'd got the bunch into a corner like agin the canyon 
" in’ when they was dodgin’ past he hung his rope on 
on He picked that bald faced sorrel.” 


“Hornet,” 


iid Stub, under his breat! 
“Quickest an’ best broke cow horse in our whole outfit,” 
idded C ITt\ 

“You bet ver life!” murmured Bill 
Long Jo chuckled. “Big Boy sure needed a good one if 
ey 1 man did. I’ve seen some wild doin’s in my time—I’ve 
en John Morgan, in the old days, take chances that warn’t 
in—but I never would a believed any man born o’ 
woman could be such a plain reckless fool as to try what I 
Big Boy was fixin’ to do. Gosh, how he did make 
that Hornet horse come alive once he'd got him saddled an’ 
was on hi He was on all sides 0’ that bunch every minute 
in’ quicker’n T can tell it, here they went down the canyon 
to 1 tl te an’ the house an’ the whole Black Canyon 








men, hush! I’m tellin’ you, my back hair felt 

like it war a raisin’ straight up 
Well, sir, from up where I was it looked like Pete an’ 
his crowd was plumb paralyzed fer about a minute. An’ that 
ute w t long enough fer Big Boy to git the gate 


You should a seen that Hornet horse work 


ope The audi 

woke up about the time the leaders was through the 

ite an’ began shootin’. But they was too rattled to do any 

good, I reckon, ‘cause Big Boy went on down the canyon 

fannin’ them horses fer home. Soon as I saw he was safe 

in’ IT could make my legs work, I beat it back to Pablo an’ 
we jumped down the mountain to git here ahead o’ him 


An’ here he comes now!” Jo finished pointing to the 
band of horses trotting down the hill on the other side of 
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missioner Enright and Inspector Sackett b 
suppressing doubtful conduct and 
if those who are guilty of the 

injurious exhibitions were really capable of sel! 
A classic writer of antiquity reminds us that thx 
democracy has, the more corrupt it 1s While 
tribute to what New York City has pr 

vided for its citizens’ rightful use of leisure, one can scarce] 

the unwillingness of large and disorderly groups to 
cooperate with the Cit I have read at least three hundred 
extracts upon the issue selected from the various newspaper 
of the metropolis. News values, as the editors reckon them 
are all too seldom of a retining or ethical kind. The “Venu 
Club” hurls defiance in one loud passage at Inspector Sackett 


so busy 





gestive cesture 


rovernment 
more laws a 


cheerfully paving 


question 


as a puritanical killjoy. When his edict against “bare legs” 
was enforced, “the men they muttered curses deep, the 
women wept aloud.” One-piece bathing suits are a 
passionately defended as though the destiny of winsome 
damsels hung upon this particular garb The full 
blooded, two-fisted specimens of American manhood 
whose ideal of beach festivity is a compromise between 
a fuddle, a flirtation and a fight are too rampageous 
for my anemic taste I admit that I feel no pang 
when the horrid tidings go out that “Inspector Sackett 
makes a Sahara of Coney Island.” I went down there 
to observe this curious phenomenon which was declared 


a desolation beyond words I found thousands of 
children playing on the sands, while their relatives and 
friends were bathing, dining, or enjoying the sunlight 


and the ozone of a fair day in the June of 1924. I suspect 
that with nightfall the less desirable crowds arrived to ply 
their nefarious trades as long as they could elude the vigilance 
of the law. But “lady cops,” as well as scores of their stalwart 
brothers in blue, kept the procession moving. It was the 
clean wholesome side of hard working, honest and good 
natured New York which appeared on that memorable day 

“The Sahara” rejoiced and blossomed as the rose. Be- 
haviour at the fashionable Beaches of the South and West 
where wealth disports itself, and is pictorially reproduced 
throughout the land, had little which is exemplary to offer 
these workers on holiday. Comparisons may be invidious, 
yet should they be made, Palm Beach, notwithstanding its 
presumed superiority of place and personnel, could even 
learn of Coney Island at its best. The millions who frequent 
this and similar spots belong, in bulk, to the cities. And 
mainly in the cities two and a half billions of dollars were 
stolen last year, while six billions more were squandered in 
swindling stocks. The divorces of the United States are at 
the world’s top notch both for number and puerility of 
cause. Churches and Bible Schools in the great municipal 
centers resemble beleaguered fortresses barely holding their 
ground, often with lessening numbers and increasing indif 
ference. The loss of domestic and parental protection and 
guidance is not the burden of this article. But it is the 
burden of my theme, since the integral unit of social de- 
velopment is the home. Can one wonder that schools, col 
leges, theatres, dance halls and the “movies” alike manifest 
the widespread reaction from domestic betrayals or rightful 
ob: dience ? “Flappers,” “lounge lizards” and “cake eaters” 
are the offspring of those vicious social forces to which toc 
many American homes have surrendered 

So far as the beaches are concerned I venture to ask for a 
further purification of their pleasures. Evil is seldom overcome 
by denunciation, but it can be thwarted by sympathetic and 
wisely flexible instruction in the good. My contacts with th 
American people, which have been fairly extensive, convince 
me that first rate music and art purvey public morality on an 
extensive scale. As it is, the three hundred or more symphon; 
concerts given during the past winter in New York City alone 


were heard by less than two hundred thousand of its citizens 
rhe other six millions were not in touch with the music of 
Beethoven, Wagner and their fellow masters. Magnificent 
Choral Societies like the Apollo Club of Brooklyn sing for 


the cultured few. The many whose souls are either starved 


or stuffed with rubbish do not come into the picture. I 
hall be told that this is their own fault, or that if such 
i feast of reason and a flow of soul were provided for 
them, they would reject it The concerts in City Parks 
throughout the land prove the opposite. Every Beach of 
first rank should have a premier band or better still, a 


symphony orchestra, varied by musical organizations pat 
terned after the Meistersingers of Nuremburg. As for the 
drama, the “Old Vic” is the one theatre left in England wher« 
Shakespeare is sure of an enthusiastic reception. And this 
theatre is situated in the. heart of poor and toiling London 
When shall we recognize as churchmen and as State or mu 
nicipal rulers that the people’s pleasures have vital relations 
with their public behaviour? What has been done at Coney 
Island is but an earnest of still more which can and ought to 
be done everywhere. One visualizes the Beach of the future 
with abundant and clean provisions for body and soul, wher« 
incipient crime is checked by glimpses of a real and a worthy 
life; the life of goodness, truth and beauty expressed in terms 
of music and art; terms which speak a universal language 
There the crowds repair which do not need supervision be 
cause law's enforcement is supplanted by voluntary obedience 
to its demands for the sake of the common enjoyment. There 
the imaginative boy or girl finds “the way out.” Raucou 
vendors of peanuts and piffle are an ugly memory of th« 
past. Shows that always lower and never raise the specta 
tor’s level of thought and action have gone to their deserved 
limbo. The sublime Fifth Symphony or the florid Tannhaiiser 
Overture enchant the listener’s ears. The elevating play has 
its crowded audiences. The Radio contributes wholesale at 


stated intervals the policies and purposes of the nation’s 
leaders. Here I close, with the statement that such a vision 
is approaching reality. One of the political princes of New 
York City has told me within the past twenty-four hours 
that it must be accomplished 
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“I NEVER KNEW when a bilious attack would come on me, even 
though careful of my diet. Once I was in the midst of prgparing a 
big dinner party; another time I was week-ending with friends—one 
time I was driving my car down a narrow mountain road. The usual 
violent headache followed, the usual gone feeling the next day from 
the effect of a purgative. I had heard of Fleischmann’s Yeast, its 
aids to digestion and elimination. I tried that, at first one cake a 
lay . . . My last bilious spell was one year and three months ago 
and I feel positive that I will not have another.” ‘ 
Nora Weser, Denver, Colo 


ete 
“Four years Aco | was all run down from + 
nervous strain and constipation. I had no 9 
vitality; was barely able to drag myself around. 
Then I began to take Fleischmann’s Yeast. Since 
that time I have been growing better and strong- 
er. During these past 4 years I have done my 
ordinary work as office auditor. Besides, I have 
written mss. totaling 756,000 words, and have 
held constant official position in 3 organiza- 
tions.” F. T. Mass, Dallas, Texas 


“A YEAR aGo two friends and myself stayed nine weeks in an 
supplies the country afforded—and hope. My stomach was weak from abuse. My bonanza was a coarse, 
irritated skin—a breaking-out all over my body. I used a horde of ‘ positive cures’ and then, discouraged, 
tried Fleischmann’s Yeast. In two months I was as I am today. My skin was better than ‘back to 


’ P “Loe? , oe ge area sepals = 
normal’ and I was ready for every ‘let’s go’.” V. C. Spies, Barrett, Cal. 


ACow they 
really well 


Vital, joyous, certain once more of thetr 
power, thousands have found the way to 


glorious health through one simple food 


Nor a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any sense— 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable fresh 
food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in every 
cake invigorate the whole system. They aid diges- 
tion—clear the skin—banish the poisons of con- 
stipation. Where cathartics give only temporary 
relief, yeast strengthens the intestinal muscles and 
makes them healthy and active. And day by day 
it releases new stores of energy. 

All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start 
eating it today! And let us send you a free copy 
of our latest booklet on Yeast for Health. Health 
Research Dept. F-19, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington Street, New York. 





arid region of Mexico—living on the crude 


“J 
Ww 


“Some Frew years aco I ate Yeast for bacterial 
infections, boils and carbuncles. Within threc 
weeks my infections disappeared and I have never 
been troubled since. But I have an especial mes- 
sage to mothers. Four children were born to me 
in four years, and they are perfect babies and I 
am a good specimen of a healthy mother—thanks 
to Fleischmann’s Yeast. Not only did it settle my 
stomach, when other things failed, but also toned 
up my system, and gave me an appetite, which is 
most essential in motherhood.” 


PHeoposia Hession, R. N., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
















Ca. SE Lo as j alin fc Take Pk RY ey, 


“For six YEARS I was ailing, nervous and depressed, interested in 
nothing, accomplishing nothing, rarely for twenty-four consecutive 
hours free from pain—all caused I know by intestinal putrefaction. 
At last I asked a nurse ‘If there was anything in the yeast fad?’ She 
assured me there was. I began eating daily three cakes of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. Relief from constipation and pain followed.» I con- 
tinued to take it as a tonic and food, regaining strength and energy 
and the long-discontinued compliments on my complexion. Today 
I am vigorously weil, praise be to Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 
Kate D. Meares, College Place, S. C. 


THIs FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system 
—banishes constipation, skin troubles, stomach 
disorders. Eat 2 or 3 cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices or 
milk—or just plain. For constipation especially, 
dissolve one cake in hot water (not scalding) before 
breakfast and at bedtime. 

Buy several cakes at a time—they will keep 
fresh in a cool dry place for two or three days. 
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Do You Believe That Open Confession Is Good For The Soul? 
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AMERICANS” amused and disgusted thr 


American business girls. Do the men suppose » 


He takes up arms in the cause ot . ee P . who keep ourselves unsullied are going to fe 
the illegitimate child. He pleads for equal Because it 1s a reltef to = get our troubles off our flatlered to be the wives of the spice extractors? 
rights of both sexes in marriage. Very sin } eS Yn _ oe cas ee Does it never occur to the men that the girls who 
cer I tender y gratitude for his letter Minas by telling them Be CaUSC WE CTYS tal- refuse to be caught do not care for tarnished 
which leads today’s column lize our convictions when we set them — §eeds either?-ONE FOR THREE. 


Dear Winona Wilcox: Th sex question has 
been my sp { tudy for t past sixty years , , 
The pr nt marriage lan u intiquated and 10 ex plode 
hould t imended nform to th nditions 
and intelligence f the time 


wnarchist but a 
What honor can 
allach What dis 
honor can atlach to you for being born a female? 
Our present marriage laws ahd ceremonies are 
relics f They refer to 


! am neither a socialist nor an 
lover f humanity and Justice 


lo me for being born a male? 


barbarism woman as if 
he were a slave 

{i the marriage of my granddaughter if Das 
asked, “Who giveth this woman away?” | did 
not hear the question, “Who giveth this 
away?” Was she less a human 
equal party to the contract of 
man? Why rob her of her individuality? 
As to the injustice f 
many hundreds of cases. A wife in a western 
rled by her husband He left her in poverly 
} severely injured that her leg had t 


man 
and an 
than the 


being 


marriage 


submil this one of 
slate was de 
In an accident 


man made laws, I 


she Was so be amputated 
She brought suil for $10,000. When her case came to trial, her 
lawyer informed her that her husband had settled with th 


company for $350! She did not understand. She had not seen 


her husband for two years But her husband still owned her 
services! HE had been “injured” by HER accident! He used 
the $350 to obtain a divorce from his crippled wife! Can you 
beat it? 

In an eastern state, a father is the sole guardian of a legiti 
mate child. But the law assumes that ther no blood of the 


father in an illegitim tte child! Its mother alone is legally 
resp msible for it! 

Let me state right her that I do not believe there ever was 
an illegitimate child born xcepl those born to parents wh 


were physically, mentally, morally or financially unfit to dis 
charge their whole duty by their offspring. Every child has a 
right t be well born. It sh uld be r 
into life a child for whom there is no reasonable h pe that it 
will become a S¢ If supporting law abiding cilizen l could supply 


a criminal offence to for 


lumes gs. dence sh bing the necessity for changes in our 
marriage laws 

I write this to you as a friend of women, with the h ype that 
when occasion offers, you will potnt oul the obnoxious laws which 


now deal with bomen as inferior lo men ( N ¥. 


In my own experience with human relations problems 
I've learned that few women know anything about the laws 
which most affect them. Perhaps with the responsibility of 
the franchise they ma row curious, then indignant enough 
to frame better law 

It eresting to note that a recent law revises the 
tatut tt it f New York so a to delete the term 

llegitimate ind ibstitute “child born out of wedlock.’ 
Ther oO } thi parti ular name that New York 
example ought to be noted by women everywhere. The 
organized women of the countr ild in one year 
through legislation, erase the bitter word from the statute 
of all states. Think of it! All women of this country con 
bining to serve those forsaken atoms of humanity, the un 
wanted babies of unwed fathers! What a magnificient ma 
ternal gestur 


1 fa Bette? i rid”’ 
D 7 uv nona H i x 


Vake 


} } ’ 
I was impressed and encouraged by 





ur page concerning the child of unwed parents because | am 
’ J j I thank you for your page Altho I am 
man rs of illegitimacy would cease if the 
young American. There would be n ul 
{ st nav n chan for an lu alt n ! 

! r s need f on ] left hom 

when \ g and for t vears ha wandered the wildernes 
the world where it is “1 hog or die.” I for one am con 

r that we men can make this a betier world if we will us 
{ nD power pretend I posses H ping | may never miss 
ther of your issues, ] beg to remain \ r earnest reader aan 

é r one who calls hims¢e 

edu exhil bouque but this re 





Mol fl 1M 
I \“ i i fa <¢ t n the act oO 
persec hild | f wedlock, and its mothe 


down in words 


runs too high 

to confessions and 
as inquiries andopin- %& 
be answered by mail & 
dressed envetope ts enclos- 
cox, McCall's Magazine, 230 West 37th Street, New York City. 
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Dear Winona Wilcox Y our appeal for justic e for the un- 
wed m th r and her baby induces me to tell you h by injustice 
was melted out by a neighborhood I, too, believe that such a 
child should be cared for by its natural relatives, and yet what 
happens if a family in a small communily decides to do so? 

As the aunt of a little girl who went wrong, I have seen what 


ceurs. The father was six vears older than the girl. He ran 
true to form, de nied his responsibility So the girl's parents had 


He was bound over for trial. Then, furore in the 
Yea, and fury! One woman declared the 
parents had no right to keep the infant! As if tecould contami- 
nate their children! The neighbors all turned out for the trial. 
Like a mob, they gr und that poor girl deep in the mud. But 
they applauded when the unwed father's lawyer pleaded that 
uch things happen only if “bad,” that re- 
spectabl families cover it up, smother the disgrace! 

In short, the crime of the 
} 


life into being 


him arrested 


communily ! girl's 


rs , 
a giris family Is 
girl was nol in bringing an undesired 


lt was in telling the name of its “respectable” 


sire! The neighbors chuckled over him as a “gay dog” and 
welcomed him into all homes. The girl, no more vicious than 
the man, they swe pt from their thresholds 

To readers who live in communities with decenter instincts, 
I say, “Let's hasten the day when the unwed father shall be 
forced to share the blame and the shame with the unwed 
mother . a 7% Zz 

‘We Have Adopted Four Babies’’ 

rhe selfishness of the careless Juans and Juanitas is sharply 


tenderness of the who adopt 


offspring. For example 


contrasted with the women 


their unwelcome 


Dear Winona Wilcox: After four years of married life spenl 
in pleasure, we decided to take the baby of an unwed mother. 
Today we have a family of four, all unwanted infants. If th 
mothers of these children could realize what wonderful, beauti 
ful babies they are, and what a privilege it is to have them and 
work f uld they have given them away. For the 

, these precious darlings we have moved to a new com- 
parentage. We will not have 


r them, never Ww 


munity where no one knows their 


them taunted 


Lately Three Americans” wrote you and referred to the 
way men make love as a game, and demand the unsullied gir! 
for a wife. | look at these four exquisite children and | 


know it must be as hard for their mothers to forgive a man his 
past as for any man lo forgive a girl. Perhaps if unwed fathers 


were flogged, “the spice would go out of their game.”’—Mrs. 
™ +4 

The letter from the “THREE AMERICANS” above re 
ferred to, brought out an amazing variety of comments 


none finer than this 


De wr Win na Wil x W hat was wrillen by 
the lop of the world stirred me to speak for myself. | am one « 
the girls left out f everything. I can neither sing, play nor 
dance | with calloused After 


three men al 


f 


I am nly a wy rking gir hands. 
you have labored from early to late, you haven't energy left 
to dress up and look pretty. Yet I try to find time for recreation. 
To “Three Americans” | want to say: 

“In your wise « unsel, I have found much good but I think 
vou do not understand the love of woman. Let me challenge 
you! Suppose a girl had waited all her life for her gallant 

ver. And you came and took her to your heart, and hissed her 
cars with flowery words. and whispered, 
!" And tempted her soul to the limit because she be- 

And pretty soon, ‘the spice is out of the game!" 
have Untarnished. 


ips, and filled her 
I love you 

, ’ 

lieved you 
oy 


Boys, vou played a square game?” 


Dear Winona Wilcox: The “THREE 


letter from the 


Because it 1s good 
nervous tension 
This page 
explosions, as well 
tons. Questions will 
when stamped and ad- 
ed. Write to W monawW 11- 


Dear Winona Wilcox: I had the highest ideals. 
They crashed, but I hope with God's help never 
again to fail. Yet even after my experience | 
why the girls should not pet with no 
more than the Perhaps the 
“Three Americans” can advise me! Now, girls 
lose both ways. See a verse from our college 
paper: 

“If I take a girl out 

And she does not let me kiss and pet her 

I think she is a dumbbell 

And then I go home and forget her. 

And if she lets me kiss and pet her 

I think she lets every man do this 

And then I go home and forget her!”—N. P 


is open can't see 
J ape conscience men. 


Dear Winona Wilcox: Clear over here in 

California, a girl is trying to come back because of that letter 
from the “Three Americans.” I've seen life in its despair and 
misery. Like other girls, I listened because I loved, | petted, | 
stepped over the line. But, dear Winona, I'd give my life to 
have back that which in my folly I threw away. | want the dear, 
clean things of existence. 1 want to be good! And I am going to be! 
To the men who dared speak the truth, I say, “God bless you 
and keep you!” May I ask that just once in a while you'll hope 
that a nameless unknown girl will make the grade 2—A. B. C. 


Dear Winona Wilcox: I read the letter from the three men 
who encouraged girls with ideals. Twenty-two and an actress, | 
see life as few “respectable” girls are permitted to see it. Living 
in hotels, | meet men who regard my profession as one which 
insures them every liberty. They are surprised and disappointed 
to find I have a measure. of brains. Never can they understand 
that I might have ideals! The girl in theatrical work is handi- 
capped. She may be clever, people admit, but never “good!” 

Temptation is all around her, and but two ways to escape it, 
either at a high price. What I have paid for clinging to some 
fraying ideals is this: Men, to me, are merely specimens to 
observe and classify. | listen to them, and laugh cynically al 
what a fool I might be! Marriage is wholly undesirable. When 
I am ready to marry, I am ready to die! I care not whether 
men think me good or bad. I enjoy puzzling them, leading them 
on until they bore me. Yes, even to their own destruction. Y ou 
see | am hardened not from indulgence but from repression. | 
have killed every emotional thing in me but I remain—UN- 


TARNISHED GOODS. 


Dear Winona Wilcox: What the “Three Americans” wrote 
was fine because honest. Women find it hard to learn what goes 
on in the back of men’s minds. | wish more men would write 
what they think for you to print 

Now I am one of the women men often put to the test. Let 
me tell my side. | am married. I have to deal with many men, 
some of them my husband's employes. Often they try me out. 
They try but once. Always we are good friends afterward. | 
act as if nothing had happened. But the men? Well, they change! 
Seems as if they couldn't be nice enough to me! Why, they get 
interested in my garden and my babies! Best of all, they tell 
“my boss’ what a wonder his wife is! And the dear man tells me! 

Good luck to your work. It turns light into dark corners —G. A. 


““Not As Good a Friend As a Lover!’’ 


Dear Winona Wilcox: He says so many limes, “You know 
I love you!” But he never has sacrificed one jot or tittle for me. 
He is kind and honorable but he does not seem as good a friend 
as he does a lover. He expects so much and gives so little! I can't 
help think a cog slipped when man’s disposition was made. Take 
Dad. He is much better than the average, but it’s my mother who 
would be boiled in oil to save her afflicted child. I tell you, 


mothers can't be improved much.—Dee. 


I wish the girl would discuss with her mother that reveal- 
ing sentence, “He does not seem as good a friend as he does a 
lover!” That’s a clever comment. Worthy of the attention 
of all girls who think that love minus friendship will endure 


Dear Winona Wilcox: I am a school girl who has everything 
to make her happy but I am unhappy because | love an athlet 
who is not in my own station in life. Shall I let my family’s 
position separate us —J 


Most of the wonders of this world are at the command 
of a girl thus fortunately placed. Before deciding that one 
man will make an adequate substitute for all the rest of 
earth’s glories, it would be wise for her to review the field 
and appraise her advantages 
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Why some women 


look ten years younger than others of the same age 


You have met such women. 


You have wondered at their youthfulness .... 


Now Science tells us that one outstanding cause of our looking older than we are 


—or younger 


Reasonable, isn’t it? Reasonable that the food which nourishes our bodies 
creates our vitality 


is diet. 


which 


should influence, to a very great degree, our appearance? 


And our food influences us rightly or wrongly, toward health or illness, toward 


youthfulness or age, in accordance with the value of the elements it contains. 


is delightful food was planned,in every particular, 
to give you exactly what you need! 


E KNOW, now, that a deficiency of any one 
of the basic food elements affects us seriously. 

If a food expert planned every meal, we could 
preserve the right balance in our diet. But we can't 
all be food experts. And we can no longer trust our 
appetites. They have been pampered. They have lost 
the instinct to choose the right food. 

It was toovercome this fault that Grape-Nuts was 
originated—a food designed, deliberately, to give ele- 
ments we need: dextrins, maltose and other carbohy- 

drates for heat and energy, iron for the blood, 
chown us for the teeth and bones, protein for 
muscle and body-building, and the essential vitamin- . 
1 builder of the appetite! Eaten with milk « 
cream, Grape-Nuts is an admirab ly balanced ration. 

Pour just a little into a bowl—two tablespoonfuls 
are enough—and fill the space beside it with cream. 
Chew it slowly. Enjoy to the utmost the rich, nut- 
like flavor of this wonderful food. 

Grape-Nuts is rich in nourishment. If you prefer 
a small breakfast, it gives you the energy for a 
dificult morning. If you start the day with a 
heavier meal, eat Grape-Nuts for the essential ele- 
ments. Then turn to other foods with a ready 
appetite. 


A special baking process prepares Grape-Nuts for 
digestion —makes it possible for you to get the essen- 
tial food elements with the least digestive effort. 

And this a crisp food—a food you will like to 
chew. It gives your teeth and gums the exercise 
which every dentist so urgently recommends. 








Get a package from your grocer today, or accept 
the following offer: 


A series of health break fasts—with two 
servings of Grape-Nuts free ! 


Mail the coupon below anc J we will send you two individual 
pac -kages of Grape- ‘Nuts free —enough for two breakfasts. We 
will also send you “A Book of — Breakfasts,’ containing 
menus for a series of delightful health breakfasts—and written 
by a former physical director of Cornell Medical College who 
is known as America’s foremost conditioner of men and women. 
Follow these menus and form the habit of healthful breakfasts. 
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| FREE—ws AIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
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Now let CHIPSO rest your back and arms 
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, VO VE L104 4 GESETVUER LltHE Ah strengtn 
( [x laundry work: CuHtpso is 
( 1 \ in ¢ ndensed form. 
It )] 7 dreary task 
of | | ) chipping cake 
ip; s It on the stove 
ishing up the stew-pan anc 
I al Spool I here 1s a 
xe d qu ved—may- 
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| i 
1 ¢ ( though 1 iS, 
le Sq tn soaps 
lakes we less 
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\ I » soft ( bhi Ue 
In } ao machine, 
HIP 1ost like magic! 
1) 1) | — inkle CHIPSO In 
) ) you! pan, run in the hot water to make 
1) insta suds, dip 1e glasses, put 1n the dishes 
1 silver, letting these soak while you dry 
\ he classe Then finish the whole simple 
\ k } O MBLI 


However you wash.... Whatever you clean 


CHIPSO makes it easier 



































